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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE WAR: WHAT ELSE BUT THE WAR? 


66 HAT do you think of it?” 
“Think of what?” “The 


war! What else but the war! 


What else is there to think of?” A 
group of friends were seated about 


the radio on the evening after 
Hitler ordered the Nazi advance 
into Poland. There they had been 
intermittently — one might say al- 
most incessantly —for a long ex- 
cruciating week. As if under some 
malign spell, a kind of diabolic 
hypnotism, they had submitted 
themselves to the protracted tor- 
ture of bulletins, commentaries, 
résumés, and what one network an- 
nounced as “round-ups,” spoken by 
batteries of “experts” who came 
and went, succeed- 
ing one another re- 
peatedly like players 
in a particularly 
rough hockey game. The announc- 
ers took time out to catch their 
breath, and perhaps to take forty 
winks, but the hearers were allowed 
no respite. Curious phenomenon, 
perhaps psychopathic, some mil- 
lions of men and women far away 


Torture 
By Radio 


from the scene of conflict held as if 
shackled, stretched upon the rack, 
giving vent to exclamations of pain 
from time to time like victims in a 
torture chamber. We couldn’t even 
allege the reason given by the boy 
who kept hitting his thumb with a 
hammer: “It’s going to feel so good 
when I stop.” We knew it wouldn’t 
stop. The torture would go on for 
years, for ages. Perhaps it would 
never stop in our lifetime. Yes, of 
course we could have turned the 
dial, we could have gone fishing or 
bathing. We could have played 
ping-pong or taken a ride by the 
side of the sea. We could have 
gone back to work. ‘We were under 
no coercion to remain in the room 
or even in the house. There was 
nothing to bind us to that hellish 
little instrument out of which came 
voices, from London, from Warsaw, 
from Berlin, from Paris, from 
Rome. Here in the U. S. A. the Bill 
of Rights still holds good. We could 
have served a writ of habeas corpus 
on ourselves and delivered our- 
selves body and mind out of cap- 
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tivity. We could have put an end 
to the anguish in a moment by 
chucking the box out the window; 
with the flip of a finger we could 
have pulled the plug out of the wall. 
But no! There we were under 
some Satanic influence, fascinated, 
tortured, agonizing, unwilling to be 
released. And there we had been, 
on and off, for seven torturing days. 

Into one such gathering some 
twelve hours after the sudden 
switch from the war of nerves to 
the war of bombs came one who 
apparently had not submitted him- 
self to the irritation of prolonged 
listening. With a rather jaunty and 


breezy tone and 
What Else, manner he asked 
Stupid? “Well, what do you 


think of it?” One 

of the group, his nerves worn raw 
and his temper at the breaking 
point, replied with perhaps some 
little acerbity, “Think of What?” 
The newcomer in his turn showed 
impatience: “The war! The war 
of course! What else but the war!” 
and the laugh (a rather sick sad 
laugh) was on the man who seemed 
to think that anything else but war 
could now be a subject for thought. 
But at the time it seemed to me, 
and it still seems, that the question 
“What do you think of it?” was the 
more absurd of the two. When 
San Francisco was ablaze in the 
catastrophe of 1906, did one citizen 
stop in his mad rush away from 
the flames to ask another “What 
do you think of it?” 
Did the inhabitants 
of Pompeii, the few 
who managed to 
escape the mountain of ashes and 
the rivers of red hot lava, ask one 
another “What do you think of 
it?” In mid-August of this year 
while millions of watchers of the 


Mars Has 
Struck 


skies were gazing at Mars, if that 
ominous planet, so phenomenally 
big and near and red, had sud- 
denly started to plunge through 
space directly at our globe, would 
the watchers have uttered the banal 
question “What do you think?” or 
would they, like “Stout Cortez and 
his men” have “looked at each 
other with a wild surmise” — “si- 
lent”? 

Well, Mars did leap out of the 
sky and it has hit us with an im- 
pact that may smash this world of 
ours to fragments. And does no 
expression come to our lips but 
“What do you think?” 


OW that radio speakers, plat- 
form orators, newspaper col- 
umnists, street corner agitators for 
some six weeks have been spouting 
geysers of words and pouring out 
rivers of ink in the attempt to say 
what they think about the war, 
it becomes more and more evident 
that the question “What do you 
think of it?” is absurd. 

Even more futile than the words 
of commentators, columnists, edi- 
torial writers and such, are the fig- 
ures thrown at us by statisticians. 
So many millions killed in the other 
world war. So many more gassed, 
maimed, blinded, driven insane; so 
many dead of pestilential diseases, 
sO many women widowed, so many 
children starved or stunted, so 
many square miles of the earth 
deluged with human gore, so many 
mountains of corpses, so many bil- 
lions of dollars ex- 
pended, wasted, bor- 
rowed, never to be 
repaid. What im- 
pression does it all make? What 
human mind can think in astro- 
nomical numbers? If I have seen 
a dozen or a half dozen of men 


Futile 
Figures 
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EDITORIAL 


coughing their lungs out after an 
attack of poison gas, or a score of 
insane in a hospital ward who lost 
their wits from shell shock, I can 
understand war better than if one 
tries to impress me with “millions” 
and “billions.” If you tell me that 
the blood shed in the great war 
would “the multitudinous seas in- 
carnadine,” I shall recognize the 
beauty of Shakespeare’s line, but 
my heart will not be harrowed as it 
will by seeing one man punctured 
with a bayonet in the trench beside 
me. Statistics benumb my poor 
brain, and when my brain is blud- 
geoned insensitive, you might as 
well talk your statistics into a 
vacuum. If we are to learn the 
answer to the question “What do 
you think about the war?” we had 
better retire into a deep silence, 
go down on our knees, bury our 
face in our hands and ask God to 
permit us whatever little share we 
can endure, of the vision that Jesus 
had in Gethsemane. 

There are “thoughts that lie too 
deep for tears.” And there are feel- 
ings that cannot be uttered. “What 
do you think about war?” is a ques- 
tion that cannot be answered. 


LTHOUGH it is beyond human 
power to visualize war compre- 
hensively, or to set forth one’s im- 
pressions and convictions complete- 
ly, it is within the power of every 
reader of newspapers and every 
listener at the radio to take, one 
at a time, a few of the items that 
strike his eye or his 
ear, and fashion for 
himself some little 
inadequate concept 
of what war means. A weird men- 
tal picture it will have to be, per- 
haps like the painting “Napoleon in 
Hell” at the Musee Wierz in Brus- 


Piece It 
Together 


COMMENT 3 


sels, or perhaps rather like what 
our grandmothers called a “crazy 
quilt” of rags and patches, odds 
and ends and scraps of material, 
facts, guesses, impressions, convic- 
tions. It may turn out that what 
we thus make for ourselves may 
have some degree of coherence. A 
crazy quilt is crazy only until it is 
completed. Then it becomes some- 
thing and serves a purpose. 

Suppose, therefore, we try to put 
together a few fragments out of the 
war bulletins and war talk. Per- 
haps what we make of them may 
assume some recognizable shape 
and serve a practical end. 


TEM: “J. Pierpont Morgan,” says 

a newspaper man in one of the 
tabloids, “in a ship to shore phone- 
call told his Wall Street associates 
that England is now convinced that 
Hitler is crazy as a loon. In the 
midst of the last conversations with 
the British and French ambassa- 
dors Hitler suddenly said ‘When 
this war is over I 
will withdraw from 
public life and be- 
come a great painter. 
I am a genius; I feel great paintings 
within me.’ He became furious 
when they steered the conversa- 
tion back to peace talk.” Item, 
three hours later: “Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan was shown a clipping from 
a morning newspaper column in 
which it was reported that he had 
telephoned a friend from the ship 
and said he thought Hitler was 
crazy. “The writer of that ought to 
be tapped on the head,’ he said. 
‘There is no truth in it. The ship 
officials did not permit any outgo- 
ing messages.’ ” 

Comment: There you have appar- 
ently the first in a long series of 
dubious anecdotes. From now on 


First 
Canard 
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look for a daily dozen of them. 
Some of them may be true. All of 
them should be considered prima 
facie false. Until the end of the 
war we shall not know the true 
from the false except in a rare in- 
stance like the present when the 
contradiction comes close on the 
heels of the story and from a per- 
son near at hand whom we think 
we can believe. 

Be it noted, however: if Hitler 
is crazy he is none the less the 
leader of many millions of sane 
people. At least as sane as you and 
I. At the present writing the most 
reliable informants out of Ger- 
many—at least those that I meet— 
report that the people of the Reich 
are predominantly in support of 
Hitler, and as nearly unanimous as 
80 million people 
ever are. Much more 
nearly unanimous 
than our 120 mil- 
lions are in thinking 
him “crazy as a loon.” I have un- 
der my eyes a very interesting and 
exciting little volume by Karl Bil- 
linger entitled Hitler is No Fool. 
Its purpose is “to prove that the 
man [Hitler] is not to be taken 
lightly and that continued attempts 
to laugh him off will play directly 
into his hands.” It is not for me 
to say whether Billinger makes his 
point or not. But I venture to re- 
call the historical fact that every 
man in the long line of European 
and Asiatic conquerors was called 
crazy. 

This war will not be won with 
epithets. There seems to be just 
now a contest among writers and 
orators as to who can call Hitler 
the most insulting name. It’s a 
waste of cerebral energy that might 
better be utilized to discover what 
will really stop him or enlighten the 





Crazy 
Leader of a 
Sane People 


people who are so tragically misled 
by him. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain is 
attempting to explain to the Ger- 
man people that England and 
France have a grievance not against 
them but against their Fuehrer. 
Bad psychology, I think. Try it on 
ourselves. Some of us disapprove 
of our President on many counts. 
But if we were at war and the 
enemy dropped bulletins out of the 
sky telling us that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was a liar, a madman, a 
murderer, the propaganda would 
work in reverse. There is indeed a 
difference. Hitler is a murderer. 
But the people who follow him will 
not believe it because the enemy 
says so. They will have to find it 
out themselves. My guess is that 
they will not turn against him 
until he loses battles or until the 
people face starvation. 


TEM: The New York Times, Sep- 

tember 3d says: “The question 
of war guilt has already been ar- 
gued, and it will be a subject for 
argument in the free forums of 
American public opinion for a long 
time. Chancellor Hitler, replying 
to President Roosevelt’s peace ap- 
peals, asserted that he had tried in 
every conceivable manner, includ- 
ing an acceptance of the British 
offer of mediation, to arrive at a 
peaceable solution, but that the 
Poles were too determined on 
armed arbitrament. Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain, in his speech to 
the House of Commons, was equal- 
ly certain that the German Chan- 
cellor had done nothing of the kind 
and that on the Fuehrer’s shoulders 
rested the responsibility for the 
catastrophe that seemed about to 
engulf Europe.” 

Comment: Here we see the war 























EDITORIAL 


within the war, the war of argu- 
ment that will run on from now 
until the armistice and for a hun- 
dred years after the armistice. Do 
you say there is no argument? You 
think the world agrees with Mr. 
Chamberlain that this is one man’s 
war? That the one man is Adolf 
Hitler? At the bar of World Opin- 
ion any jury confronted by the 
judge’s query “Do you find the pris- 
oner at the bar Guilty or Not 
Guilty?” would not so much as re- 
tire for deliberation but would re- 
turn an immediate “Guilty”? You 
think so? Don’t fool yourself. If 
Italy is on that jury (I mean Italy 
as it was on September 25th) or 
Russia (Russia of the same date) 
there will be a hung 
jury and Hitler will 
be acquitted. You 
are laboring, dear 
good honest reader, 
under the impression that what 
England thinks and what America 
thinks is what the world thinks. 
Writers and speakers talk glibly 
about “world opinion.” There is no 
such thing as world opinion. If 
there were, there would be no war. 
Difference of opinion makes horse- 
races. Difference of opinion also 
makes wars. 


One Man’s 
War: One 
Man’s Guilt? 


TEM: Hitler says, “If it had not 

been for the interference of the 
British Government, the German 
people and the German Government 
are convinced that a satisfactory 
arrangement could have been 
brought about between Germany 
and Poland and a solution found 
which would have been fair to both 
sides, for Germany did not intend 
and never has demanded that 
Poland be destroyed.” 

Chamberlain replies, “Up to the 
very last, it would have been quite 


COMMENT 5 


possible to have arranged a peace- 
ful and honorable settlement be- 
tween Germany and Poland. Hitler 
would not have it. He had evident- 
ly made up his mind to attack 
Poland, whatever happened, and 
although he now says he put forth 
reasonable proposals which were re- 
jected by the Poles, that is not a 
true statement.” 

Comment: We may take this as 
the first exchange of “the lie direct” 
between the combatant nations. It 
will not be the last. Chamber- 
lain’s words seem to ring true. 
Hitler’s appear demonstrably false. 
Whether England aims to save 
Poland, or save civilization or 
merely to save her own skin, or all 
three, she did not want this war. 
Chamberlain ate humble pie not 
once but a dozen times. He made 
himself—and his umbrella—ridicu- 
lous, flying back and forth in the 
interests of appeasement. Hitler 
didn’t fly to London. Hitler didn’t 
stand hat in hand 


on the doorsteps of The 

10 Downing Street. Umbrella: 
Whatever record Badge of 
may later leap to Humility 


light, all we know 
now is that for the last year and a 
half Britain has filled the role of a 
petitioner for peace. 

But do we know all the facts? 
Have we all the documents? There 
is a British White Book. But there 
was a White Book and a Red Book 
and a Brown Book and a Yellow 
Book in the other War. I, for one, 
read them all and the only conclu- 
sion I could arrive at—not having 
the mind of a Philadelphia lawyer 
—was that they “cancelled one an- 
other to zero,” as Will Durant says 
of a group of philosophies. 

We shall have to wait. Our chil- 
dren will have to wait. Our grand- 
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children may get all the evidence. 
But when they get it they may 
not be able to read it. They may 
be living in caves, dressed in the 
skins of wild animals, speaking 
some savage jargon if this war ful- 
fills the prophecy of those who said 
in 1918, “One more such war and 
the race will be back where it be- 
gan thousands of years ago.” 


N Armistice Day 1918 a Belgian 
professor at the University of 
California reported a conversation 
he had had with a German col- 
league. The Belgian had com- 
plained of atrocities committed 
against his fellow 


The Winner citizens. “We are 
Writes the going to win this 
Story war,” replied the 


German, “and when 
we win we shall write the history of 
the war. In that history there will 
be no mention of atrocities against 
the Belgians.” If Germany wins 
this war (God forbid), we shall 
never know the truth. If England 
wins this war (I hope she will), 
she will write its history and in that 
history there will be no adequate 
account of the German case. Not 
for a hundred years at the earliest. 


TEM: “They [the German peo- 

ple] have not conquered by war 
forty million square kilometers on 
this earth as England has,” says 
Hitler. 

Comment: “A hit, a palpable 
hit!” This war is not really about 
a city or a province or a state. It 
does not exclusively concern Dan- 
zig or the Corridor, or Poland. This 
war is waged for the redistribu- 
tion of the surface of the earth. 
Nothing less than that. Unless and 
until the British Empire “divvies 
up” there will be no peace. So long 


as she holds fast to her motto 
“What We Have We Hold”; so long 
as France continues to say “Not 
one inch of land will we surrender”; 
just so long will there be wars. 
When Germany was only Prussia, 
when Russia was only a waste land 
of hibernating semi-savages, when 
Japan had not yet emerged from 
her ancient torpor, it was possible 
for a little Island in the Western 
Ocean to own and control a fifth 
of the globe and to rule hundreds 
of millions of people. But times 
have changed and even unchange- 
able Britain must 

change with them. England 

If, as late as mid- Will Share? 
day of August 3ist, 

Chamberlain had said to Hitler “We 
have been asking you to negotiate; 
we have thus far made no specific 
offers; now as an earnest of good 
will His Majesty’s Government 
pledges itself to return the African 
colonies that belonged to Germany 
before 1914,” I believe that this 
war would have been averted. In 
England the very supposition of 
surrender of territory is held ab- 
surd. Here in the United States, 
the great Astor fortune, it is said, 
was accumulated by adherence to 
the formula “Get land and never 
sell an inch of it.” The British 
Empire similarly grew great on the 
principle “take land and never give 
up an inch of it.” England never 
gave back any portion of the earth 
except when compelled by force to 
do so. The American colonists 
would not have gained their free- 
dom simply by saying “We secede: 
we wish to go it alone.” Ireland 
would never have won the measure 
of liberty she now enjoys except by 
violent action. England’s predica- 
ment was Ireland’s opportunity. 
She saw her chance and she took it. 
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EDITORIAL 


Recourse to arms at a crucial time 
brought about what neither O’Con- 
nell nor any other advocate of par- 
liamentary persuasion had been 
able to obtain. 

There is a story going the rounds 
that when Chamberlain was trying 
to bribe Italy to come into the 
Anglo-French alliance, he said to 

Mussolini, “We will 


But, That give you Djibouti.” 
is British “Very well,” said Jl 
Property Duce, “but what 

else?” “Tunisia.” 


“Good, but what else?” “Corsica.” 
“Excellent, but I still demand one 
thing more.” “What is that?” said 
Chamberlain with some apprehen- 
sion. “Your umbrella,” said Mus- 
solini. “Never, a thousand times 
never,” said the Premier. “That is 
British property.” 


HEUTE has said plainly enough 
in Mein Kampf that he aims at 
making Germany a World Power. 
But there is not room on this planet 
for two World Powers, at least not 
room for so ambi- 


Big World tious a power as the 
But Not German Reich and 
Room so tenacious a power 
Enough as the British Em- 


pire. “Any inch of 
territory you take henceforth,” says 
Britain, “will be taken not by bluff 
but by force.” “So be it,” says Ger- 
many, “we will take it by force.” 
And there’s the war. 


TEM: Hitler is a liar, a persistent, 
incorrigible liar, a brazen liar. 
There are chronological lists of the 
promises he has made and broken, 
the pledges he has violated without 
warning. Consider, for example, 
the perfidy with which he nego- 
tiates a pact with Russia in spite 
of the fact that he has a thousand 


COMMENT 7 


times furiously damned the Bolshe- 
viki as his own béte noire and as 
enemies of civilization. 

Comment: Yes, of course, con- 
sider the anomalous Nazi - Soviet 
pact, but isn’t the subject a trifle 


delicate for an Englishman? If it 
was perfidy for a 

Nazi, that is to say Perfidy? 

a Socialist of one Who Says 
brand to negotiate a Perfidy ? 


pact with the So- 
viets who are Socialists of perhaps 
a more extreme variety, what shall 
we say of a capitalistic power that 
aimed to negotiate a pact with 
a Communistic power? What were 
the British agents doing in Moscow 
when the Nazis cut in under them? 
Perhaps we had better drop the 
subject. At least we had better 
speak softly when we say “perfidy.” 
As for Hitler’s lies, dare we say 
that they set him apart for repro- 
bation? Is he the first European 
diplomat who ever dealt economi- 
cally with the truth? Perhaps we 
are supposed to find his lies ab- 
horrent because they are bold, 
crude, raw. And are 
we then to condone 
the polite lie, the 
shrewd lie, the veiled 
lie, the Machiavellian Talleyrandian 
Metternichian Mephistophelian lie? 
Furthermore, if Hitlerian lies are 
stupid, brutal, obvious, why didn’t 
the British premier recognize them 
as such before August 3list. Was 
Mr. Chamberlain aware before Mu- 
nich that Hitler’s word was not to 
be trusted? He did business with 
him. Chamberlain threw Czecho- 
Slovakia to Hitler, knowing that 
when Hitler said “Now that’s all I 
will ever ask in Europe,” he was 
lying. Once we admit that Hitler 
is and was an obvious liar it shows 
the Chamberlain negotiations and 


What Kind 
of Lie? 
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the Chamberlain surrenders in a 
strange light. 


TEM: Hitler says, “British war 

agitators before the World War 
lied that their battle concerned only 
the House of Hohenzollern of Ger- 
man militarism, that they had no 
designs on German colonies, that 
they did not intend to take our com- 
mercial fleet from us, and then they 
forced the German people under the 
Versailles dictate.” 

Comment: There is, as any one 
can see, a technical error in logic 
in that passage: What the British 
said before the World War was not 
what they said after the World 
War. But if the German people in- 
sist that they surrendered in 1918 
only because they were given to be- 
lieve that peace was offered them 
on the basis of Woodrow Wilson’s 
humane program, and that once 
they had laid down their arms the 
old line politicians double-crossed 
them, I do not know any compell- 
ing facts that prove them wrong. 
Nor is it relevant to say, as many 
are saying, that if the Germans had 
won, they would have imposed up- 
on the allies a more murderous 
treaty than that of Versailles. The 
point is that they were promised an 
equitable, merciful peace, and that 
the promise was broken. So it is 
not good tactics to charge that Hit- 
ler doesn’t keep his promises. 


T this point I am sure some 
reader will exclaim “Where 
does the writer of these comments 
stand? He admits the most dam- 
aging charges against Hitler: he 
loathes Nazism with all its works 
and pomps: he hopes England will 
win; but in almost the same breath 
he expresses distrust of .ngland. 
Is there any logic or reason in that? 


I think there is. I think I speak 
the truth. I am no partisan and no 
propagandist. Tros Tyriusve mihi 
nullo discrimine agetur is a motto 
often quoted in these columns. 
Trojan or Tyrian, it matters not to 
me. The immediate responsibility 
for this war is, I believe, on the 
soul of Germany, more specifically 
on the soul of Adolf 


Hitler. But more Where Shall 
remotely, since “the We Finda 
cause of the cause Clean Hand 
is the cause of the to Shake? 


thing caused” this 
war is the outcome of the stupid, 
villainous, selfish, cruel settlement 
(that was no settlement) of the 
earlier World War. Any fool can 
see it now. Any fool should have 
seen it then. Hitler talks about en- 
circlement. There was encircle- 
ment. There was meant to be en- 
circlement. Germany was to be 
strangled. “Faithful fulfillment of 
the Versailles dictate,” says Hitler, 
would have exterminated sooner or 
later twenty million Germans.” 
True, and I think that such was the 
purpose. The Germans if not ex- 
actly exterminated were to be ren- 
dered permanently helpless. It 
couldn’t be done. Any rational per- 
son with even so 
much as a modicum Hitler “Has 
of knowledge of his- Something 
tory and psychology There” 
could see that it 
couldn’t be done. When a people 
gets old, decrepit, degenerate, you 
may crush them. You can’t crush 
them when they are in the prime of 
life. The Germans are in the prime 
of life. If Hitler is mad now, 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George and 
Woodrow Wilson were mad in 
1918. Perhaps their madness made 
him mad. 

But the Fuehrer is going far be- 
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EDITORIAL 


yond all bounds. He plans to gob- 
ble up what Germany never pos- 
sessed before. He says he aims to 
liberate the German people but he 
goes on to enslave non-German peo- 
ples. Of course. It’s always the 
way. They should have known it 
in 1918. 

I think it proper therefore that 
if one is to tell the truth about the 
present war he should tell it all, 
or at least tell all that can be told in 
one installment. If we here in 
America tell only one side of the 
story, see only one side of the case, 
we are bigots, fanatics, in effect 
liars, and we too shall be brought 
into the conflict. One of the tab- 
loid papers here in New York has 
resurrected since the war started 
the old slogan of the Chicago 
Tribune “My country! In her in- 
tercourse with other countries may 
she always be right; but right or 
wrong, my country.” The senti- 
ment is hideously immoral. I have 
always repudiated it. But if I re- 
fuse to say “America, right or 
wrong,” must I say “England, right 
or wrong’’? 

There is so much mixture of 
right and wrong in this present in- 
stance, so much wrong on Eng- 
land’s side, and so much back- 
ground of right on Germany’s, that 
the only reasonable and moral atti- 
tude for Americans to take is to 
stay clean out of it. The surface 
reason for the war, I repeat, is not 
the root reason. The surface rea- 


COMMENT 9 


son is Hitler’s claim upon Poland. 
That claim is unjust. No one who 
loves justice could endure to see 
him succeed. Poor Poland: she has 
been torn asunder three times be- 
fore, and eaten up by the wolfish 
powers to which she was thrown. 
And now Hitler, who dares not 
attack England directly, pounces 
upon Poland in order to strike indi- 
rectly at the Big Power he envies 
and is determined to overthrow. If 
he succeeds, his rule will be per- 
haps more oppressive than Eng- 
land’s at her worst. But I cannot 
see that we here on 


this side are in con- Change 
science bound to _ the Status 
fight in a war that Quo and 
is primarily for the Perhaps— 


maintenance of the 

status quo of 1918, or even of 
1939. The status quo is not sacro- 
sanct. In fact it is unjust. To 
fight for the maintenance of injus- 
tice would be immoral. If England 
voluntarily changes the status quo, 
declares that she will in the inter- 
ests of peace pledge herself now to 
an equitable redistribution of the 
surface of the globe, and after that 
offer Adolf Hitler refuses an armis- 
tice, I can conceive that we Ameri- 
cans might perhaps conclude that 
now at last and really the battle is 
on for world civilization. In that 
case we could in. good conscience 
goin. In that case perhaps it would 
be sinful to stay out. But only in 
that case. 








POLITICS ON THE DANUBE’ 


By RoBert SENCOURT 


EOPLE often try to find a way 

out of the present difficulties in 
Europe with an immediate cure-all. 
But long-standing diseases require 
more patient treatment. And the 
great cause of the present disease in 
Europe is that twenty years ago, 
men argued more about self-de- 
termination, and less about eco- 
nomic interdependence,—though it 
is that by which men live. Austria- 
Hungary had become a wonderfully 
balanced and well-knit economic 
unity, further strengthened by a 
system of religious unity, and cen- 
tered in Catholic culture on the 
Hapsburg throne. Austria-Hungary 
had kept the secret of the Holy 
Roman Empire. But, at the period, 
when in the nineteenth century it 
had become most international, a 
sweeping industrial change both 
drew it together and sowed in it the 
seeds of disruption. At the same 
time the lower Danube saw an 
upheaval. The Ottoman Empire, 
which had been hurled back in 
1683, was now collapsing; the Mus- 
covites encroached into the vacant 
area in spite of the efforts of the 
Rumanians, Bulgarians and Serbs 
to set up independent powers. 
While Pan-Slavism was encroach- 
ing from the East, the scheming 
Prussian genius of Bismarck threat- 
ened and undermined Vienna from 
the German side. The German Aus- 


1 This article was written before the signing 
of the Nazi-Soviet Pact and the outbreak of 
the War, but we present it to our readers as 
a clear, concise summary of events in the 
Danubian countries, leading up to that tragic 
event. 


trians became a menaced minority 
in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
This pressure from Berlin com- 
pelled Vienna to give independence 
to the Hungarians. Ignorant of the 
ancient Austrian secret which gave 
their whole year the comfort and 
cheer of a perpetual Christmas, the 
Hungarians were romantic, but 
never happy-go-lucky. Their domi- 
nance had in it something which, 
though uncorrupt, was aggressive: 
their most effective men were often 
Calvinists, but without that busi- 
ness sense which enables the Scot 
and the Genevan to redeem the time 
by his precision. Their defect was 
supplied by the Jews. But such a 
remedy pointed to a new danger 
which brought disquiet to the Em- 
pire and to the whole German land. 

It became a fashion to call the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire ram- 
shackle, as though it might be best 
compared to an old cart which was 
rattling to pieces. But it was really 
well-knit, and, though kept together 
in an easy-going temper, a model of 
order to the corrupt administra- 
tions further down the Danube. 
With the debonair Rumanians, a 
resolute Hohenzollern had been suc- 
cessful. But neither Battenberg nor 
Coburg had tamed the dour peasant 
of Bulgaria. And the rule of Serb 
over Serb was a series of intrigues 
and factions, culminating in regi- 
cide. At last in 1914 that fashion 
of crime stretched out from Servia 
to kill Franz Ferdinand, that heir 
of the Hapsburgs who would have 
made his kingdom a center where 
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both Czechs and Croatians could 
develop freely. This wise plan, 
however, outraged the narrow Hun- 
garians, some of whose leaders were 
mad enough to regard the death of 
Franz Ferdinand as_ providential. 
Since Russia protected Servia, she 
threatened the whole of German 
civilization with an encroachment 
of her own power, following on an 
assault of that barbarism which 
showed that the Orthodox Christian 
Bulgarian and Serb had improved 
little on the sadistic Turkey which 
Gladstone arraigned. 

But Austria’s resentment at 
Servian ferocity, or Russian aggres- 
sion, was quickly overshadowed by 
her link with the German power 
which had already done so much to 
weaken Vienna. Owing to this fatal 
connection with the assigns of Bis- 
marck, Austria-Hungary found her- 
self at war with the West as well 
as with the East. 

When Kaiser Karl succeeded to 
the throne in 1916, he made an 
effort to bring the War to an end. 
He proposed far-reaching conces- 
sions and constructive plans, but he 
was outwitted both by German 
menaces and the fears of his Min- 
ister, Czernin. The Italian Minis- 
ters also, with the Czech leaders, 
Masaryk and Benes, were deter- 
mined to destroy Austria-Hungary. 
The Western Powers, rather than 
make peace, accepted this plan. 
Who can but deplore the result? 

The Allies did indeed destroy 
Austria-Hungary, and realize their 
plan of putting a ring of some 40,- 
000,000 non-German peoples as a 
check against Germany’s eastward 
push: but while they did so, Russia 
was so tortured by war, that she 
exchanged her imperial despotism 
for bolshevik despotism. Bolshe- 
vism was not only a still more 


pagan and sinister form of Asiatic 
tyranny, but it was competent, it 
controlled immense resources and 
aimed at world revolution. Buda- 
pest had a short reign of terror. 
Starving Vienna through fifteen 
years was harassed by Russia exert- 
ing through the Comintern a new 
menace to the whole Danube area. 

That menace was the more ter- 
rible because of the way the power- 
ful governments of the West were 
treating the vanquished peoples. 
The War, though won by adopting 
methods of Prussian militarism, 
was fought in the name of democ- 
racy. But to tell the truth democ- 
racy proved itself as ruthless with 
its vanquished as a despotism. Its 
weapon was starvation. It not only 
secured by this means terms of a 
treaty as foolish as they were harsh, 
modeling itself on the Prussian 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk, but it plant- 
ed on the Danube that Czech de- 
mocracy which was the more dan- 
gerous because it deceived the West 
to the same extent as it was hated 
in its own area. 

The Danubian countries, when 
they tried to swallow democracy, 
found it not a soothing syrup but 
a pernicious irritant. In Czecho- 
Slovakia it was the disguise of a 
masonic despotism; in Rumania, 
the cloak of corruption; in Bulgaria 
it became a rivalry of desperate 
gangs; in Belgrade, it exchanged 
debate for murder: in Vienna it 
led to dictatorship: in Budapest it 
was never really anything else. 

But the crowning error of democ- 
racy was in its treatment of the 
Reich of Germany. It had decided 
not to dismember but to punish 
that unity of 65 millions, forcing 
them also to adopt its own forms. 
It exasperated them without break- 
ing them: no sooner had Germany 
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shown its dangerous resilience in 
Hitler’s triumph than democracy, in 
1935, by further exasperating an 
Italy it had already cheated, threw 
at the German Reich a friendly ally. 
These two powers together could be 
neither held nor bound. Germany 
seized the opportunity to re-arm the 
Rhineland, and from that moment 
in 1936, the whole Danube was 
at the mercy of the old Pan-Ger- 
manism. 

With an obtuseness that later 
events showed to be insane, France 
and Czecho-Slovakia continued to 
claim control of the Danubian pol- 
icy. They buttressed it with the 
alliance to a Soviet union, of which 
they spoke as mighty and united. 
Even when Stalin’s wholesale exe- 
cution of his medaled commanders 
showed this to be a chimera, they 
persisted in treating Germany as 
though she could be coerced. Her 
seizure of Austria showed them the 
vanity of such an attitude. Bring- 
ing into the great Austrian capital 
and into the woods and mountains 
of Styria, Carinthia, Salzburg, the 
Tyrol and the Vorarlberg, their 
stiff control, and their thoroughness 
of system, they gave to the Austrian 
peoples an organized economy, and 
opportunities to work. They gave 
them countless opportunities for 
revenge against the Jews: they 
stamped out the ancient cherished 
imperial tradition, and harassed the 
Church; while from month to 
month they held the Czechs in the 
hollow of their hand. 

Even before their absorption of 
Austria, they had published a wide 
propaganda against the Czechs. As 
soon as they had established their 
régime in Austria, they organized 
against Czecho-Slovakia. Then it 
was gradually disclosed that that 
country’s position was defensible 
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neither morally nor physically. 
But the incurable blindness of 
those who refuse to see, still af- 
flicted the Western democracies. 
They prepared as democracies to 
fight rather than to allow to har- 
assed provinces that right of self- 
determination. To down this prin- 
ciple of democracies they were pre- 
pared to ally themselves with Rus- 
sian despotism. But— yet more 
curious anomaly—the despotism 
was not prepared to aid them. Rus- 
sia suddenly became inert, doubt- 
less in the hope that from a general 
war would come general Bolshe- 
vism. 

This expectation was cynically 
echoed in Prague, where a support- 
er of the government actually wrote 
that the allies of Czecho-Slovakia 
would march to a world war. “They 
will not desert us,” wrote Dr. Kriz, 
“whatever we do, even if we make 
mistakes, and our policy is bad.” * 

Indeed so suspicious did the Brit- 
ish Government become that they 
decided to send out a man not to 
mediate, but to conciliate and to re- 
port. Lord Runciman’s report bore 
out his leader’s worst suspicions, so 
tactless, so prone to petty intoler- 
ance and discrimination had been 
the attitude of the Czechs that the 
German population were on the 
point of revolt: * none had really 
wanted to be incorporated into the 
National Socialist system, but un- 
der the influence of propaganda and 
excitement, they were ready to 
choose it rather than the Czech sys- 
tem: for if the frying-pan is hot 
enough, its victims are apt to try 
the fire. 

Who can dispute the fact that as 


2See Prague Lider, April, 1938, quoted by 
Lord Queensborough in The Sea-goer, VI. 2. 
. 8. 

8 See Lord Runciman in White Papers 7 and 
8. 1938. No. 5847. 
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the crisis arose, Hitler and his liecu- 
tenants envisaged the triumph of a 
little war? By crushing the Czechs, 
militarily, they could have enjoyed 
both glory and revenge. The de- 
mands they presented were not for 
self-determination but for annexa- 
tion: to this request they might well 
count, from the Czechs’ attitude, on 
a refusal. But Chamberlain played 
against Nazi and Bolshevik at once. 
When even these terms were ac- 
cepted by the Czechs under pres- 
sure from Paris and London, Hitler 
increased his demands still more, 
with the obvious intention of mak- 
ing peace impossible. But at this 
point the forces of sanity inter- 
vened. Mussolini responded to an 
appeal from London. The popu- 
larity of Chamberlain in Germany, 
the revulsion against war in both 
the German and the Italian peoples 
showed to the clear judgment of 
Mussolini the necessity to refrain 
from violence, and Hitler, in spite 
of himself, was overborne. It can- 
not be denied that both he and de- 
mocracy were equally disappointed. 
The result was that as the most 
popular man in Germany, Chamber- 
lain became chief bugbear of both 
the Nazis and the Reds. 

But at this point a still more curi- 
ous anomaly was observed. The re- 
sult of the Hitler moves had been 
to defeat the policy of France. With 
the collapse of Benes, her influence 
was eliminated from the Danube. 
Her prestige had suffered as much 
as her word was involved. But the 
French people gave a welcome to 
this national affront, which para- 
lyzed the masonic politics of twenty 
years and Daladier returned from 
Munich to receive an ovation. In 
the English Parliament things 
turned the other way. Chamber- 
lain was cheered by few, and even 


his own adherents deprecated his 
claim to have emulated Disraeli in 
bringing back from Germany peace 
with honor. Among English peo- 
ple there was a general feeling of 
humiliation. His opponents bitterly 
attacked him. This feeling was even 
stronger in the British dominions, 
it amounted to passionate indigna- 
tion in America. 

Why? The further they were 
from the center of disturbance, the 
less were men likely to be affected 
by the war, and the less sense of 
reality they had with regard to the 
peoples who lived on the Danube. 
That in such a war the Czechs 
would have been the chief sufferers: 
that it would have brought fresh 
privations to all the Danubian peo- 
ples, and that in Germany the inno- 
cent would have been attacked with 
the guilty: these facts were made 
obscure by a shock-absorbing dis- 
tance. America in particular re- 
gretted the breakdown of democ- 
racy on the Danube. She did not 
care to face the fact that it was the 
way the well-fed democracies treat- 
ed the starving democracies which 
has made the Danube’s recent story 
wring the heart. The fact is plain 
that democracy can do no more 
with the present situation there. 

Germany is still rampant. Her 
so-called triumphs have brought 
her little satisfaction, and little ad- 
dition of strength: for she spent 
vast sums to secure areas which 
are not economically congenial. Al- 
though they have enabled her to 
dominate, no one can quite see 
what this domination means. She 
has already secured from the whole 
Danube area concessions which 
gave her every possibility of trade; 
there are, in fact, indications that 
these are already overdone: and to 
the extent in which they are, is 
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Germany threatened with a revul- 
sion such as France has already 
suffered. 

The ultimate question of the 
Danube resolves itself to this: must 
Germany conflict with Russia, or 
can she come to an understanding 
with her? A conflict would bring 
little advantage; an understanding 
would mean a reversal of attitude 
and teaching. Yet these are the two 
avenues of surmise: conflict be- 
tween Russia and roaring Germany, 
or what would in fact be far more 
menacing to Western Europe, not 
conflict but coalition. A coalition of 
militant Socialism. 

In the passage of ages, the old 
Danubian system and the Christian 
civilization did something for those 
peoples which they cannot afford to 
forego. The Nazi system is new: 
newer even than the growth in the 
Danubian monarchies. Danubian 
democracy did not last twenty 
years: how long will Hitlerism 
stand the test of time? It has but 
attempted things which are more 
prodigious than solid: and were it 
to collapse or even weaken, might 
that lead in changed conditions to 
a revival of the Hapsburg system in 


its old easy-going efficiency, its wide 
economic beneficence, and its glow- 
ing Christian culture? It is still 
possible that with the abandonment 
of democracy on the Danube, and 
the cessation of interference from 
outside, that the area, united by the 
great river, will become in a new 
sense the heart and bulwark of 
Europe, and that its fruitful peoples 
will grow in numbers and power 
that will settle both for themselves 
and us a rich and enduring peace, 
at once equally independent of, and 
equally beneficial to, the Russian 
Orthodox Church, Islam, and West- 
ern Europe. 

We are apt to look on the stage 
of history in which we live as final. 
But it is never so: great changes are 
still coming on the Danube: they 
may be heavy with tribulation, or 
grim with danger: but perhaps 
those that have sown in tears will 
reap in joy: for we are not forbid- 
den to hope that at last, after years 
of suffering, there will be an epoch 
more serene, and a régime more 
congenial to the instincts and occu- 
pations of the peoples, that they 
may gather their sheaves into their 
garners in the welfare of peace. 


























MADAME AND SAINT FRANCIS 


By BEatTrRICE BRADSHAW BROWN 


ONSIEUR DUCROT loved cats, 
with intensity and passion. 
Madame Ducrot, with like passion, 
hated them. For this reason no cat 
was permitted to obtrude its silken 
presence, its cushioned tread, its 
inscrutable amber gaze and gently 
waving tail, into the Pension Ducrot. 
But that is not to say there were 
no cats in the Pension Ducrot—not 
by any means. For Monsieur 
Ducrot loved cats; and love will 
find a way. 

In spite of the interdict of Madame 
—and Madame’s interdicts, like her 
commands, were inviolable—Mon- 
sieur Ducrot housed and fed more 
cats than anyone in Paris certainly, 
more perhaps than anyone in the 
world. 

And of this Madame, who knew 
or suspected all things, knew and 
suspected nothing. 

Madame was a scrawny little 
woman with sharp black eyes set 
close together. Between her eyes a 
sharp nose hung downward and be- 
neath her nose a sharp chin pro- 
truded upward. Between the nose 
and chin was a narrow slit, almost 
invisible except when she opened 
it to permit of the insertion of food 
or, more frequently, the giving of 
orders. 

On her head she always wore a 
cap of heavy black lace. A deep 
ruffle concealed her forehead and 
lengthened on either side into droop- 
ing wings that almost touched her 
shoulders. From beneath this ruf- 
fle her small bright eyes darted and 
peered. Her thin body huddled it- 


self into shapeless rusty black gar- 
ments and her hands were bony and 
curved like claws. 

M. Ducrot, reading of an evening 
in the large closet which served 
them for sitting room, would push 
his spectacles up on his forehead 
and glance over at Madame where 
she sat figuring—always figuring— 
her accounts. He half expected her 
to throw down her scratching pen, 
give a little squawk, and with a 
rustle of feathers fly up to the back 
of her chair and sit there settling 
and preening herself. When she 
failed to do so he would shake his 
head as if in disappointment and 
return to his reading. 

“All the same,” he would say to 
himself, “it is perfectly to be under- 
stood that Madame fears and de- 
tests cats.” 

M. Ducrot was a kindly soul who 
thought evil of no one, not even his 
wife. The patrons of the Pension 
Ducrot often conjectured as to what 
possible reasons he could have had 
for marrying her, for at no time in 
her life could she have been either 
amiable or pretty. 

The riddle was. easily answered. 
Monsieur had not married Madame; 
Madame had married him. That is 
to say, she had married the Pension 
Ducrot—at that time a vacant prop- 
erty on the rue d’Assas, owned and 
inhabited by a solitary bachelor of 
amiable disposition and _ shiftless 
habits; and she had taken Mon- 
sieur Ducrot as a necessary and un- 
fortunate part of the bargain be- 
cause she could not get the prop- 
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erty without him. She went so far 
as to admit, shrugging her thin 
shoulders, that, after all, he must 
live somewhere. 

But, she stated emphatically, 
when she discovered her husband’s 
weakness, no cats. She grudgingly 
conceded to M. Ducrot a minor place 
in the establishment, but as for 
those horrors, his cats, they could 
go back to the gutters whence they 
came. 

M. Ducrot was dismayed, but not 
for long. In this emergency he had 
recourse, as always, to St. Francis; 
and, as always, not without results. 

Every morning of his life M. 
Ducrot attended Mass at the Church 
of Notre Dame des Champs near by. 
Here he prayed devoutly on behalf 
of all creatures the world over; and 
at the end of his prayers he added 
a particular supplication to St. 
Francis for the welfare of his cats. 
He observed with gratitude that his 
cats seemed to be beyond all others 
amiable, intelligent, sleek and long- 
lived. 

After the interdict of Madame he 
greatly increased the fervor of his 
prayers. He promised St. Francis 
a candle every day until he should 
soften the heart of Madame or 
otherwise contrive to restore to him 
his banished pets. Meanwhile he 
begged that their lot in exile might 
not be too harsh. After Mass he 
walked slowly home where break- 
fast awaited him with Madame for 
companion instead of his cats. 

St. Francis, M. Ducrot was to dis- 
cover, was happily not greedy of 
candles. 

“Philippe,” said Madame one 
morning, thoughtfully dipping her 
petit pain in her bowl of chocolate, 
“this room also—we can rent.” 

“Tiens,’ remarked M. Ducrot 
mildly, “where then do we sleep?” 
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“In our sitting room,” observed 
Madame, “there is a couch. I shall 
repose there. And in the attic, in 
the rear, is there not space which 
at present avails us nothing? No 
doubt among the effects stored there 
you will find a bed. After breakfast 
you shall ascend and see.” 

“Eh bien, oui,” murmured M. 
Ducrot. 

It was as Madame said. On the 
fourth and top floor of the Pension 
Ducrot were three small rooms. 
One of these was rented, cheaply, 
to a pensionnaire of limited means. 
The other two were occupied by 
servants. At the back, with dormer 
windows overlooking the roofs and 
gardens of adjoining houses, was a 
large garret filled with derelict fur- 
niture, spider webs, mice, and dust. 
To this apartment Madame now 
banished Monsieur. 

After breakfast he ascended as 
he had been bidden. In spite of his 
prayers to St. Francis his heart was 
heavy with sorrow for the fate of 
his friends the cats. Winter was 
coming: the season of balls and 
theaters and operas; of art students 
and music students and students of 
all kinds to whose number there 
seemed no end and who filled the 
pensions of the Latin Quarter to 
overflowing; the season of concerts, 
of exhibitions, of lectures . . . and 
also of sleet and snow and damp 
biting cold; the season, in effect, 
when it is good to be a cat curled 
up in a chair before the fire, but to 
be a cat of the streets and gutters, 
a cat who has always been warmed 
and fed, but who now finds the door 
locked against him, and water 
thrown at him, and scolding voices 
ordering him away where he has 
hitherto been welcome ... M. 
Ducrot brushed the back of his 
hand across his eyes as he mounted 
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the stairs to the attic, and in his 
heart he again besought St. Francis 
to succor his pets, and quickly. 

The way to the attic was long and 
very steep. Monsieur reflected, as 
he climbed and climbed, that only 
the very poor—servants and artists 
and such-like—could be forced to 
ascend so high. Madame herself 
never mounted beyond the first floor 
because of the rheumatism in her 
knees. Monsieur began to perceive 
dimly that what he had looked on 
as an exile might prove on the con- 
trary to be a refuge. 

This impression was startlingly 
confirmed when he opened the door 
to the garret. What he saw struck 
him motionless. He stood on the 
threshold, blinking and gaping with 
astonishment. 

From among the heaped-up fur- 
niture and dust and cobwebs, his 
lost pets peered out at him. 

Monsieur shut the door quickly 
and advanced, his knees trembling 
beneath him with emotion. He ob- 
served that a pane in the dormer 
window opposite was gone. Through 
this window by way of the roof his 
cats had come. He called them, he 
counted them. Not one was miss- 
ing. 

He dropped to the floor and held 
out his arms tothem. Tears poured 
down his cheeks, to which he paid 
no heed. “Venez, mes p’tits, venez, 
mes choux!” With a rush of padded 
feet they came. They clustered 
round him, rubbing, purring, arch- 
ing their backs against him, rolling 
over and over by his side, pressing 
their neat round heads in ecstasy 
against his elbows, his hands, his 
knees, the soles of his shoes. Which 
was the more delirious with joy, 
Monsieur Ducrot or the cats, it 
would be impossible to say. 

“Oh, le bon St. Frangois,” cried 


M. Ducrot, “qu’il est donc aimable 
—qu’il est gentil pour nous!” 

With loud hysterical purring each 
cat agreed, working its claws in and 
out of M. Ducrot’s worn jacket, 
rubbing its head with quick frantic 
motions against his chin. He put 
one down only to pick up another, 
to feel its cold nose thrust excitedly 
against his face, its head arching 
and pressing beneath his caressing 
hand. The purring rose louder and 
louder. The garret throbbed with 
the rumble of feline joy. 

Finally he got to his feet, shak- 
ing cats from his shoulders, his 
arms, his knees. 

“Tenez, mes chouz,” he addressed 
them. “Here there is shelter, but 
nothing to eat. I will return with 
food. Attendez-moi ici.” 

Madame being crippled with 
rheumatism in her knees, Monsieur 
did the marketing for her. It was 
therefore easy for him, by a little 
clever management, to provide the 
necessary nourishment for his cats. 
Although so kindly, M. Ducrot was 
shrewd at a bargain; and love now 
taught him cunning besides. The 
innocent guilelessness with which 
he looked out on the world made it 
impossible for anyone, even Ma- 
dame, to suspect him of duplicity. 
So that when he added a franc or 
two to the price of veal or mutton 
in his accountings to her she cried 
out upon all shopkeepers for thieves, 
scolded him roundly for permitting 
himself to be done by them, and 
cursed her rheumatism for leaving 
them all at the mercy of Monsieur’s 
stupidity and the butcher’s craft. 
She would pound with her cane on 
the floor, and shake her fist in the 
face of heaven, swearing that Mon- 
sieur was born to be the delight of 
thieves and the ruin of everyone 
else. 
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“Me, I would have got it cheaper,” 
she would cry. “Sdle magot!” 

Whether this epithet referred to 
the butcher or himself Monsieur 
Ducrot did not inquire; only took 
the scolding meekly and promised 
humbly to do better next time—a 
promise in which Madame quite 
rightly put no faith whatever. 

Thus M. Ducrot lived in his gar- 
ret with his cats and because the 
protection of St. Francis was more 
powerful than the malice of Ma- 
dame, he was happy. 

Each cat was to Monsieur Ducrot 
not merely a cat but a personality: 
to this extent, that he remarked a 
strong resemblance between his cats 
and certain people of his acquaint- 
ance. Jean Simon (for example) 
was a nervous jumpy little gray cat 
with a receding chin who could not 
keep quiet and who always slept on 
a pile of papers on which he would 
first turn round and round making 
odd noises in his throat. M. Jean 
Simon, who kept the papeteria at 
the corner, was a nervous jumpy 
little gray man with a receding chin 
who had the habit of walking round 
and round in his little hole of a shop 
behind his papers talking and mut- 
tering to himself. Marcel Durand 
was an enormous sleepy yellow tom- 
cat with huge jowls and a disposi- 
tion of the most amiable and a gen- 
ius for catching rats which he would 
bring to M. Ducrot as a token of 
friendship. Marcel Durand, the 
butcher, was a fat ruddy man with 
a shock of blond hair and a thick 
bull neck. He was cheerful and 
easy-going and lazy and he would 
often call M. Ducrot in as he was 
passing by and give him a bag of 
scraps for his cats. 

And so it went. Lucien Manet 
had sleek shining black fur and a 
look in his eye and a white bosom 
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and white paws and he went out 
every night and slept all day. He 
was named for the handsome black- 
haired son of the family across the 
street who would emerge only after 
dark in full evening dress, with 
white shirt, gloves and spats, to re- 
turn with the dawn and be seen no 
more till the following evening. 
When M. Ducrot found or adopted 
a new cat, it went nameless until 
its human prototype was discovered. 
Such names as Mimi, Fifi, Chicot, 
and the like, M. Ducrot despised as 
unworthy the distinguished char- 
acter of cats. 

Thus M. Ducrot was happy in his 
garret with his cats. He had need 
of this consolation, because as the 
winter wore on the rheumatism and 
the temper of Madame grew pro- 
gressively worse. Her stick was 
rapping on the floor, her shrill voice 
was scolding in anger, from earliest 
dawn when she arose until she re- 
tired at night. Life all day long 
was a penance; and only at night 
when he mounted to the garret 
where his cats awaited him did M. 
Ducrot find peace. He continued 
to pray to St. Francis for their wel- 
fare and he did not neglect to thank 
the good Saint for the favor of his 
constant protection. 

One bitterly cold day when Ma- 
dame’s rheumatism and temper 
had been worse than usual (if pos- 
sible), Monsieur mounted to his 
garret worn in body and harassed 
in soul, and there he found a new 
cat waiting for him. Madame had 
granted him the rare privilege of 
warming his garret on the coldest 
days with a small stove and a small- 
er allotment of briquettes; but this 
removed only the worst chill, for 
M. Ducrot had not mended the bro- 
ken pane in order that his cats might 
be free to come and go as they 





























wished. This new cat stood just in- 
side the window: a scrawny, shab- 
by, rusty black cat with a narrow 
sharp face and drooping ears. She 
looked at M. Ducrot, sniffing sus- 
piciously, as he entered with his 
lamp in his hand. He advanced into 
the room and she spit. He put the 
lamp down and she snarled. An- 
other cat approached and she hissed 
and struck at him with her paw. 

“Tiens, tiens,” said M. Ducrot, 
“c’est merveilleux, ¢a.” 

He contemplated her, rubbing his 
chin. 

“Oui, c’est vraiment merveilleuz,” 
he repeated. “You are ugly, you are 
of an evil temper. You resemble 
precisely,” said M. Ducrot, “my 
wife. Nevertheless, you are a cat. 
You may remain if you wish.” 

She remained. She had plainly 
that intention whether M. Ducrot 
permitted or not. In this and other 
matters her resemblance to Madame 
was unmistakable. Her temper did 
not improve with kindness; rather 
it grew worse. She hissed and spit 
at M. Ducrot when he fed her; she 
scratched him when he tried to 
stroke her. 

“Oui, oui,” said M. Ducrot, nod- 
ding his head in confirmation as he 
sucked his wounded knuckle, “c’est 
parfaitement ma femme, cette béte. 
I shall call her Henriette Ducrot.” 

There was no living with her; and 
equally there was no getting rid of 
her. She chased the other cats away 
and sat alone in the empty garret, 
growling to herself. When M. 
Ducrot mounted at night he would 
see his pets gathered on the roof 
outside the window looking mourn- 
fully in; nor would they enter until 
he coaxed and called them one by 
one. No longer was there any peace 
in his garret as Henriette Ducrot 
the cat wrangled and scolded and 
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fought with Marcel Durand, and 
Lucien Manet, and Jean Simon, and 
most of all with M. Ducrot himself. 

One day Madame his wife cut her 
left hand with the bread knife. She 
demanded that Monsieur bandage 
it for her and when he did so she 
struck him because he pulled the 
bandage too tight. When he en- 
tered the garret that night Madame 
the cat jumped down from the win- 
dow and came toward him, holding 
up her left forepaw and limping on 
the other three. Monsieur Ducrot 
edged away from her. 

“Eh bien, non!” he said. “If it 
were any cat but you, I would see to 
your paw, and gladly. But as for 
you—is it not enough to be struck 
once in a day for bandaging the 
hand of Madame?” 

The cat sat down and looked at 
him, blinking her yellow eyes and 
holding up her injured paw. Her 
eyes, Monsieur observed, were not 
those of Madame. . .. He was about 
to relent when she got to her three 
feet with a stiff dignity, jumped out 
through the window, and limped 
off over the snow-covered roofs. 

He sat down, drawing a deep 
breath, and his heart smote him. 

“What have I done?” he thought. 
“T have been cruel to a cat! Blessed 
St. Francis, forgive me! When she 
returns, I will bandage her paw 
and take care of it until it is well.” 

But she did not return the next 
day, or the next, or the next. 

M. Ducrot would have been in 
misery, in a very agony and crisis 
of remorse, except for one circum- 
stance. 

Madame his wife left also. 

The morning following the depar- 
ture of the cat, Monsieur found his 
wife at breakfast with a letter in 
her hand. 

“From my sister,” she said. “She 
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is ill, very ill, at the point of death. 
I go at once.” 

And go she did, predicting the 
ruin of all things in her absence and 
leaving behind her a blessed peace. 
Henriette Ducrot the cat being like- 
wise absent, peace was restored to 
the garret also. 

For this reason it was impossible 
for Monsieur Ducrot to regret the 
departure of the latter too bitterly, 
although his conscience was not 
entirely at ease. The more he 
thought of it, the more he became 
convinced that he had seen in the 
eyes of Henriette the cat, as she sat 
looking at him and holding her 
paw in the air, a sincere sorrow for 
her past sins and a firm purpose of 
amendment. Nor could he erase 
from his memory the picture of her 
silhouette hobbling off over the 
roofs, with a long shadow trailing 
jerkily behind her over the moon- 
lit snow. 

“She had the temper of a fiend,” 
said Monsieur sadly, “but she was 
still a cat. A cat alone and home- 
less in the winter, and with a 
wounded paw. And—oh, miserable! 
—it was I who sent her away. What 
can have befallen her?” 

With every day that she did not 
return, his anxiety increased, and 
his remorse also. He did not sleep 
at night, but tossed and turned on 
his cot, thinking of the terrible 
things that could happen to her, and 
rising frequently to peer out over 
the roof in the hope of finding her. 
And it was observed with astonish- 
ment by all who knew him that in 
the absence of his wife Monsieur 
was looking worn and thin, whereas 
precisely the contrary was to be ex- 
pected. 

The truth is, the heart of M. 
Ducrot was torn with a conflict 
which no one suspected, and which 


he was loath to admit, even to him- 
self. For without the shrill scold- 
ing of Madame, and the constant 
rapping of her cane, and her fault- 
findings and criticisms and contra- 
dictions, the Pension Ducrot was 
now a pleasant place. If Henriette 
the cat returned, M. Ducrot was con- 
vinced, so also would Henriette his 
wife; and he was further convinced 
that to effect the return of the for- 
mer, he had only to pray with his 
customary fervor to St. Francis, 
who had hitherto heard and an- 
swered all his prayers. And, under 
the circumstances, to pray to St. 
Francis for the restoration of the 
cat he could not bring himself. 

It is evident that the dilemma of 
M. Ducrot was very grave indeed. 

A month, six weeks went by, and 
Madame his wife did not return nor 
did he receive any word at all from 
her. A faint hope began to stir in 
his heart that she had abandoned 
him and the Pension for good, in- 
tending to spend the rest of her 
days in the country with her sis- 
ter, where (he charitably hoped) 
she found her rheumatism much 
improved. He began to think bold- 
ly of permitting his cats to pene- 
trate to the lower floors, but did not 
quite dare venture so far lest Ma- 
dame appear suddenly without 
warning, and banish them again, 
this time from the garret also. 

Neither did Henriette the cat re- 
turn, nor did he find any trace of 
her. 

Every day he would say, “To- 
morrow I will pray to the good St. 
Francis and he will bring her back.” 
But the quiet and peace at home 
were marvelous indeed. From day 
to day he postponed his prayers for 
Henriette the cat. He upbraided 
himself for his negligence, firmly 
he commanded himself to offer one 
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little prayer to St. Francis, but in 
vain. He was too weak; the ab- 
sence of Madame his wife was far 
too sweet. 

One night in February as he was 
returning home along the Quai 
d’Orsay, his hands and feet numb 
and burning with the cold, his head 
bent against the icy wind that swept 
down the Seine, he caught sight of 
a form huddled in a doorway. He 
stopped short, his heart pounding 
against his ribs. He could not have 
identified it positively; it was a mere 
shadow among shadows, a presence, 
a something; nevertheless, being M. 
Ducrot, he knew. He felt his knees, 
already aching with cold, go weak 
beneath him. The doorway in which 
the creature huddied gave on a nar- 
row side street; as M. Ducrot stared, 
unbelieving yet certain, the door 
opened and a broom was thrust out. 
It swept the animal from the step 
like a shaving and sent it hurtling 
into the darkness followed by a vol- 
ley of abuse. 

“Tu es encore la, sdle béte?”’ The 
harshest tones of Madame were 
honey compared to this. “Va-t-en, 
va-t-en donc, avant que je ne te 
casse le cou—!”’ 

The door shut with a bang. M. 
Ducrot continued to stare, rooted 
to the spot, powerless to move. He 
was trembling in every limb. Slow- 
ly he gathered his wits and looked 
about him. Of the cat there was 
no trace. 

He walked on, stricken. “C’est 
ma faute,” he muttered. “C’est bien 
ma faute. C’est moi qui suis sdle 
béte, en effet...” 

He turned in at the Church of 
Our Lady of the Fields. The clus- 
tered lights flickering before the 
altar were a mere blur before his 
eyes. He fumbled in his pocket, 
made an offering of every sou he 


had, and lit all the candles not yet 
burning. Then he knelt before the 
rail and remained there a long time. 

When he left he felt better, much 
better. But he was weak and trem- 
bling as one who has passed through 
a crisis of the most serious nature. 

Arrived home, he prepared food 
and warm milk and ascended with 
it to the garret. It was as he had 
foreseen. On the floor beneath the 
window he found the cat—emaci- 
ated, frozen, all but dead. 

He put the food on the floor and 
she darted at it, lapping the milk 
with frantic gulps, snatching at the 
meat and swallowing it with noisy 
choking gasps. When both plates 
were empty he picked her up and 
sat warming her icy paws. Her 
body was a skeleton beneath her 
shabby fur. But she arched her 
head against his hand and from her 
throat there issued a rusty feeble 
sound which he recognized as in- 
tended for a purr. 

“C’est bien, ma _ petite,” whis- 
pered M. Ducrot. “Never shalt thou 
leave me again. Let Madame re- 
turn. What is that to us? I have 
found thee, and all is well.” 

Next morning M. Ducrot warned 
the servants to prepare the Pen- 
sion against the return of Madame. 
And at noon, as he had anticipated, 
there drove up to the door a taxi- 
cab. From it emerged, however, 
not Madame, but-a large handsome 
woman with a cheerful countenance 
whom he had never seen before. 
The taxi driver followed her, carry- 
ing innumerable bags. He deposited 
them, returned to the cab, and re- 
appeared with two large hampers. 
The stranger paid him and dis- 
missed him. M. Ducrot descended 
to meet her, mystified. 

“Philippe,” she cried, and ad- 
vanced as if to throw her arms 
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around his neck. “But it is Philippe, 
is it not?” 

“I am Philippe, but certainly,” 
he agreed. “But I fear—I have not 
the honor—” 

“You mean—you do not know 
me, Philippe?” she exclaimed. 

He stared, puzzied. There was a 
certain familiarity of feature, yes. 
“My so poor memory,” he excused 
himself. 

“But I am Louise—Madame La- 
tour—the sister of your late wife.” 

Monsieur Ducrot permitted his 
jaw to sag. “My late wife?” he 
gasped. “But when—how—what 
do you mean?” 

His sister-in-law stared in her 
turn. “You did not receive my 
telegrams—my letters?” 

“I received,” said Monsieur Du- 
crot, “nothing.” 

“Ah, mon pauvre Philippe!” She 
advanced on him, seized him by the 
hand, wrung it. “I understand—I 
understand. When I did not hear 
from you I believed you were pros- 
trated with grief. Yes, mon pauvre 
frére, it is sad, it is true. Poor 
Henriette became ill with a pneu- 
monia and—pouf!”—she made an 
airy gesture with her fingers—‘“like 
that.” 

“But I thought,” protested M. 
Ducrot, still unbelieving, “that it 
was you who were ill.” 

“I?” Madame Latour laughed 
heartily. “Oh, mon vieuz, I am 
never ill. A mere cold, a nothing. 
And now that poor Henriette is 
gone, I have come to look after you 
—if you will be good enough to 
show me where I may install my- 
self.” 

M. Ducrot regarded the formid- 
able array of bags and the two large 
hampers. 
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“There is an apartment on the 
first floor,” he said. “I will mount 
your bags myself.” 

He picked up the two hampers. 
From within came a faint scuffling 
and other sounds of so unmistakable 
a character that he dropped the 
hampers and stood staring from 
one to the other in blank amaze- 
ment. 

Madame Latour darted toward 
him. He realized that it was im- 
possible for so large a woman ac- 
tually to dart, but that was the im- 
pression she gave. At the same 
time she laughed her rich husky 
pleasant laugh, in which he detected 
a note of apology. 

“Ah, mon frére!” she cried. “I 
should have told you, I should have 
warned you! But I did not, for 
fear you would object. Now you 
cannot object, because we are here, 
and it is too late. You see,” she 
continued hurriedly, “my poor 
Henriette, she had one terrible de- 
fect. She feared, she hated cats. 
And me, I have a weakness, a great 
weakness—I adore them, I cannot 
live without them, they are my pas- 
sion! I knew there would be no cats 
in my poor sister’s home, so I 
brought mine—I cannot bear to be 
parted from them—I brought them 
all. I have six. They are in the 
hampers there.” She looked at M. 
Ducrot, pleading, entreating, and 
added timidly, “You have no objec- 
tions, my brother, I hope?” 

M. Ducrot cleared his throat. He 
said, as one who weighs a mo- 
mentous question and arrives at a 
just and generous conclusion: 

“No, my sister. I do not object. 
You may keep your cats.” 

He seized the two hampers firmly 
and began to ascend the stairs. 























BIRDS OVER NEW YORK 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


HO would have thought that birds would haunt this place, 
This wilderness of asphalt, brick and plaster, 

This forest of inedible skyscrapers, 
Bearing no fruit for angels, men or birds 
(Only for coupon-clippers, entrepreneurs 
And usurers of fifty-seven varieties) ; 
This garden redolent with gasolene 
And whisky, garlic, chow mein, zabaglione, 
Gefulte-fish, tobacco, appelstrudel? 
Can it be possible birds could come to this 
From meadows where the sun shines all day long 
In a clean sky, 
And there are pools to splash in, edged with violets, 
And fields of rye and wheat and stacked corn, 
And crimson cherries to peck from Maine to Georgia? 
And for the gulls, salt marshes 
Well garnished with fat worms and bayberries? 
And old maids’ gardens where the humming bird 
Glides like a ghost upon red hollyhocks, 
Like the ghost of a little song on rows of hollyhocks 
When the dew dries? 


Ah, there is a bird of sense. 

You will never find him fluttering 

At the window of a lawyer’s office, 
Or pecking pathetically 

At the balls of a pawnshop. 

Oh, no, he knows better. 

He is a rare bird, and has sense. 

But what are you others doing here? 
Answer me that. 


I do not mean canaries in a bird store, 
Or those two green and purple parrots 

I saw in Harlem, picking lucky numbers 
Out of a box, at a nickel a piece, 

For a fortunetelling Negro in Turkish costume— 
These are involuntary visitors 

To our metropolis. 

Nor do I mean the great and stately gulls 
That course the hungry waters fingering 
The edges of this island, day and night— 
This is their habitat, the tide washes 
Their prey to Hell’s Gate or the Palisades, 
And outside waits the everlasting sea. 








But I refer to thousands of free-born birds 
Created for green hillsides, woods and lakes, 
Yet denizens of ugliness. 

Is there a subtle sympathy in birds 

For man’s perverse and migratory heart 
That they should follow him to this? 


There is a broker’s clerk who feeds the sparrows 
Upon a Wall Street roof, all winter long; 

And in the Bronx I used to see a woman, 

Old and withered and wretchedly clad, 

Lean from a window five, six stories up, 

To throw upon the clean fresh-fallen snow 
Handfuls of bread that must be precious to her, 
And sparrows fought for it, 

And she would talk to them as tenderly 

As to a child. 

All afternoon the pigeons over Harlem 

Fly back and forth, and back and forth, in the sun, 
All in a flock, as if one mind impelled them. 
They flutter two blocks, turn, and catch the light 
That changes them from drab to flaming silver, 
And then they wheel and flutter back again, 
Dull gray; and this goes on for hours, 

Gray and silver, silver and gray... . 

Pigeons in the parks are tamer. In Riverside 

I saw them perch upon the arms and shoulders 
Of an old man who fed them. 

He had the beard and face of a Hebrew prophet, 
And there was something in him of which birds 
Were not afraid; and one was blue, one brown, 
And one like mother-of-pearl, with a green collar. 
Once in a dingy street of tenements 

I saw a white dove light majestically 

Upon a cornice, and there for hours he sat, 
Brooding upon a crowd of children, playing. 
Ah, so the Holy Ghost 

Comes quietly to this city. 

Even here, even more silently, more white, 

He steals into its sanctuaries, 

Into His chosen hearts. 


Not far from quite the worst street in the world 
(Its windows placarded with blasphemies, 

And loitering in its doorways, half-clad girls, 
White, black and yellow, painted, soliciting, 

And in its alleys, blood of murdered men) 

There is a convent garden where peace reigns 
Among old trees, and flowers for the altar 
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Make strips of color on the shadowed grass; 

And I have seen there woodpeckers, and robins, 

And orioles, and once a small green finch; 

And every spring wild thrushes find that place 

(How, Heaven knows) and build their nests, and sing 
As gloriously as in a virgin forest. 

Saint Francis would like it here. 


Yes, there are swallows too, great handfuls of them 
Pelted out of the darkening sky at dusk 

From all the corners of the wind, twenty, 

Thirty, fifty of them at once, 

From every quarter of New York. 

They swirl about Grant’s Tomb, then dart aloft, 
Tracing a giant parabola on the sunset, 

And then swoop down, to roost among the frescoes 
And twitter in the eaves till darkness falls, 

And silence. 

Yesterday, 

I saw four hawks come soaring up the Hudson, 
And one of them swerved east and made his course 
Among the homing swallows. 

But they were not afraid, and he flapped on 

Into the cloudy north. 

If these were Roman times, some augurer 

Might read for us such writings on the sky. 

Some Jeremias could disclose to us 

That while this city piles up sin on sin 

And laughs at God, 

Death waits in silence for it, patiently, 

Death waits in the outraged sea, and in the sky, 
And under the solid rock, 

And the masked stonier hearts of men. 


Some day, God willing, I shall flee this city, 
And the ocean of people will close over my place 
As if I had never been there, 
While I find peace and rest among the hills 
Where I was born; 

But not until I see the birds depart, 

Not till you go, my birds! 

You read the face of the sky, 

The signs of the season 

Better than men. 

Bad as we are, we are not wholly lost, 
Perhaps, while birds are with us. 

But when I see the birds begin their flight, 

I too shall go. It will not be too soon. 








DEFECTS IN THE CATHOLIC CURRICULUM 


By ALFRED F. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


ar ORE power to you!” “What 

I’ve thought for years, but 
never dared—or had time —to 
write.” These were typical com- 
ments made to the writer on an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the pages 
of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD about two 
years ago. Under the title, “Catho- 
lic Leadership in Education,”' a 
number of criticisms of Catholic 
schools had been presented, which, 
judging by responses received, 
struck a sympathetic chord in 
many minds. There were some pro- 
tests, it is true, but then who 
wouldn’t protest when he thinks 
somebody is throwing stones at 
him? 

This first effort, containing most- 
ly negative criticism, was followed 
about a year later by a sugges- 
tion for “One Way to Educational 
Leadership.” The only attack 
this article contained was one on 
the secular accrediting agencies. 
Strangely enough —a cynic might 
say “naturally” —this received a 
less enthusiastic reception in Catho- 
lic circles, at least if the writer 
could correctly judge by the com- 
ments that came his way. There 
was a complaint about these college 
people trying to tell elementary 
school teachers what to do. There 
were criticisms about the style. But 
there was little intelligent reaction 
to the ideas. Perhaps—let us hope 
—these were too startling for im- 
mediate comment, like an earth- 
quake or a million-dollar legacy. 

Maybe it is felt that more rapid 
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progress can be made now by criti- 
cizing our own than by construc- 
tive suggestions aimed at goals on 
which we find it more difficult to 
agree. In any case, it seems more 
effective to return to the original 
approach. 

In speaking about the curriculum 
of the Catholic school, the writer is 
well aware that he has chosen as 
his subject something which is just 
as non-existent as the average man 
or the perfect husband. There is 
very considerable variety in the 
subject-matter offerings of Catholic 
schools, and it would be impossible 
to offer a criticism which would ap- 
ply to all of them equally well. 
Still, both in the educational world 
and among the general public there 
is a well-established conviction that 
Catholic schools as a group have a 
different curriculum from that of 
the public schools. Occasionally 
you run across a Catholic school 
with a wider variety of subjects and 
courses, but in general the Catholic 
school is characterized by a limited 
offering and a relatively larger num- 
ber of required subjects. New 
courses are introduced very slowly, 
and the guiding principle seems to 
be that a subject has to prove itself 
before it will be admitted—a rather 
difficult feat. There is pretty much 
contempt for those unspeakable 
“useful subjects,” and considerable 
pride in “giving the boys and girls 
something solid, something sub- 
stantial.” Now, this point of view 
is not unknown among public 
school teachers and administrators, 
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but there it is regarded as some- 
thing frowsy and cranky, about in 
the same class as dresses that come 
down to the shoe-tops or vests that 
go up to the chin. Among purvey- 
ors and patrons of Catholic educa- 
tion, on the other hand, this point 
of view holds the field, not entirely 
undisputed, but for the most part 
content with a contemptuous silence 
in the face of suggested change, and 
only occasionally deigning to thun- 
der forth some presumably blasting 
platitudes. 

This self-styled educational or- 
thodoxy is found at all levels, from 
the elementary through the gradu- 
ate school. The remarks made in 
this article may seem to apply par- 
ticularly to the high school because 
at that level the contrast with the 
public school is most striking. But 
both the elementary school on the 
one hand and the college and uni- 
versity on the other are faced with 
substantially the same problem and 
must make decisions based on the 
same principles. 


The most approachable defect of 
the Catholic curriculum is _ that, 
even within accepted subjects, top- 
ics are not particularly well chosen. 
This defect is most readily illus- 
trated from such a subject as Eng- 
lish. How much time is wasted in 
the memorization of names and 
dates relating to literature, when 
the large majority of the pupils 
confine their reading, both in school 
days and later, to the comic sec- 
tion and the sport pages of the 
newspaper. Jawbreakers form the 
painful material of spelling lessons 
when all the spontaneous written 
effusions (social letters) of these in- 
dividuals will be carefully confined 
within monosyllabic bounds. Gram- 
matical definitions and distinctions 


are committed to memory by young 
people who can’t get up on their 
feet and give a coherent and unified 
three-minute talk. 

This field has been capably han- 
dled by secular writers, and, if 
there is any difference between 
Catholic and other schools here, it 
is only one of degree. Our own 
field of religion, though, furnishes 
an equally apt illustration and one 
which is peculiar to us. A study 
completed by the writer over a year 
ago brought out rather clearly that 
dogma furnishes the principal con- 
tent of high school religion. On 
the other hand, a more recent study 
pointed to the probability that dur- 
ing high school years the moral 
standards of pupils of Catholic 
schools shift away from Church- 
dictated ones to approximate those 
actually accepted and practiced in 
the adult social world. If the exist- 
ence of such a shift should be con- 
firmed by other researches, and or- 
dinary observation inclines us to 
believe that it will be, the conclu- 
sion seems inescapable that what 
we teach in high school religion is 
far from being the sort of thing that 
will have most application in pu- 
pils’ lives. The same conclusion 
seemed derivable from the answers 
to a questionnaire submitted more 
than a year ago to a representative 
group of Catholic educators. Asked 
to indicate the “minimum essen- 
tials” of high school religion, the 
topics and items which should by 
all means be learned before gradua- 
tion from a Catholic high school, a 
fair proportion of the respondents 
seemed totally unable to distin- 
guish between the importance of a 
truth in a theological system and 
its importance in an individual life. 

Choice of content within a sub- 
ject is largely at the discretion of 
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the individual teacher. The same is 
not true of the choice of branches 
to be offered. Here the ordinary 
teacher has nothing to say, and 
even many a principal is without 
power of decision since he or she 
has to follow, in such an important 
matter, the directions of a diocesan 
superintendent or of a religious 
superior. 


There can be no doubt that, taken 
by and large, our Catholic schools 
exhibit a curriculum which ad- 
heres rather closely to traditional 
lines. The subjects are those which 
are termed “tried and tested” by 
their proponents. As it happens, 
the expression used is very accu- 
rate; these subjects really have 
been tried and tested, some of them 
for hundreds of years. It might be 
asked, however, whether the phrase, 
“and found wanting” could not ap- 
propriately be added. 

In fact, the hundreds of years of 
tradition which are behind these 
subjects are about the strongest 
argument that can be advanced in 
their favor. Nor is this tradition 
as Catholic as we are sometimes 
given to understand. What is there 
particularly Catholic about geom- 
etry? For Latin a more plausible 
case could be made out, but it would 
be more plausible than sound. 
Protestants of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries held out as 
valiantly for Latin as did any 
Catholics. And Latin, as taught in 
many Catholic schools, has as much 
to do with Catholicity as would 
Chinese or Russian; the literature 
selected for reading and translation 
is purely profane and even pagan. 

There is a vague notion in the 
air that we Catholics should have 
an especial affection for these sub- 
jects because they date from the 


Middle Ages, a Catholic period. 
True, many of the traditional sub- 
jects were taught that far back, 
and even further back. Some of 
them are hand-me-downs from pa- 
gan Roman and Greek times, a cir- 
cumstance which might be consid- 
ered damaging to their Catholicity 
by the more carping. Others, 
though nominally coming to us 
from the Middle Ages, have been so 
modified by the Renaissance as to 
be quite different for all practical 
purposes. Still others, such as alge- 
bra, are of relatively modern origin 
and are products much more of the 
intellectualism of the eighteenth 
century than of the rationalism of 
the thirteenth. 

President Hutchins and others 
would have us believe that the pure- 
ly intellectual sort of education 
which they advocate is in the medi- 
eval tradition. But the fact is that 
the Middle Ages were characterized 
by a highly practical sort of educa- 
tion. In those days most of the 
people didn’t even learn to read or 
write. Why not? Because they 
had no use for reading or writing. 
A man learned a trade and his re- 
ligion and with that he was content. 
Even those who went to some sort 
of school were far from having their 
own intellectual development as 
principal aim. Latin was studied, 
not because it trained the mind, but 
because it was indispensable for 
further learning, since lectures and 
manuscripts were all in Latin. 
Greek was studied when philoso- 
phers wanted to read Aristotle in 
the original. Law was studied by 
those who wanted to get straight 
on the rights of people and to assert 
those rights. Philosophy was stud- 
ied because people felt the need for 
putting order into their lives. 
Theology was studied largely for 
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the same reason. And those who 
did “advanced work” in these sub- 
jects did so because they wanted to 
make sure that they would be fit 
to instruct others. In other words, 
they were preparing themselves for 
their job, a teaching job in their 
case. 

There is plenty of evidence, then, 
that for the people of the Middle 
Ages education was primarily a 
practical training for the life which 
they would have to live. It is inter- 
esting to note, moreover, that men 
like St. Thomas and St. Bonaven- 
ture had no notion of a fixed cur- 
riculum which would remain un- 
changed for hundreds of years. 
They were progressives or even 
revolutionaries in their day, intro- 
ducing into the curriculum im- 
mense areas of content previously 
unknown. But they shared the un- 
happy fate of all great reformers in 
that their innovations were all too 
soon crystallized into a stiff and 
formal classicism. The content 
which they bequeathed was pre- 
served by an embalming process 
instead of being kept alive and 
growing by being properly fed and 
given room to expand. Lesser 
minds were able to ingurgitate and 
regurgitate the intellectual proven- 
der which they furnished but were 
unable to imitate their methods of 
producing new foodstuffs. 


This excursus into history has 
seemed necessary in order to clear 
the atmosphere of some false ideas. 
It would seem rather clear that the 
subjects of our own day which have 
nothing but tradition to back them 
up are not truly medieval, whatever 
else may be said for or against 
them. They are medieval neither 
in themselves (as having originated 
in the Middle Ages) nor in their in- 


spiration (as having principally a 
“mind-training” rather than a di- 
rectly practical value). 

Perhaps it might be worth while 
here to go into this “mind-training” 
business just a little bit. Since it 
is rather complex, and has been the 
subject of rather acrimonious dis- 
cussion for the last twenty or thirty 
years, we cannot hope to do justice 
to it here in a few paragraphs. 
That there really is such a thing as 
training the mind is the consensus 
of educators at the present time. 
Ten years ago or less a large num- 
ber of psychologists denied this, 
but the experimental evidence in 
favor of it is now too overwhelm- 
ing. 

But this same experimental evi- 
dence indicates that no subject or 
group of subjects has a monopoly 
on mind-training. On the contrary, 
some of the studies indicate that 
the training received depends less 
on what is taught than on how it 
is taught. Geometry can be taught 
in a mechanical way which does 
the mind as much harm as good. 
Latin can give rise to considerable 
mental confusion instead of habits 
of orderly and logical thinking. 

This being the case, we cannot 
choose a subject for its mind-train- 
ing value alone. There are too many 
subjects with mind-training value 
if properly taught. Some other 
basis must be found, and the sound- 
est one seems to be the intrinsic 
value of the subject itself. Given 
two branches with equal potentiali- 
ties for mental discipline, it seems 
sensible to choose the one which 
adds thereto some direct, utilitarian 
content. 

Moreover, experience proves that 
though the training subjects have 
training possibilities, actually the 
realization of these possibilities is 
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achieved in a relatively small num- 
ber of instances. How many of 
those who start the study of Latin 
in their freshmen year ever arrive 
at a half-way satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the language? It may be 
claimed that, even though the lan- 
guage is not mastered, the training 
received has borne fruit. Yes, this 
may be claimed, and has been 
claimed, but has it ever been 
proved? Isn’t it about time that 
the advocates of such studies give 
us something a bit more convincing 
than their own assertion? 

Perhaps such evidence is fur- 
nished by the products of this type 
of education. Haven’t any number 
of great men been turned out by 
schools with a mind-training cur- 
riculum? This is a difficult ques- 
tion to handle, but a few considera- 
tions bearing on the answer may 
be pointed out. The mere fact of 
turning out great men is not an en- 
dorsement of a school system. It 
seems difficult to prove whether 
their greatness is due to their edu- 
cation or to their natural qualities. 
Moreover, great men have come out 
of all kinds of scheols. It would 
be necessary to prove that a larger 
percentage of them come from a 
particular type. Even if this were 
proven, there would be the further 
point of the raw material with 
which each type of school had to 
work. If one type of school (for 
social or economic reasons, for ex- 
ample) had students of higher aver- 
age intelligence, it could be ex- 
pected to turn out a higher average 
product. Finally, there is the ques- 


tion whether the production of 
“great men” is the most important 
criterion by which a school system 
is to be judged. After all, the hoi 
polloi far outnumber the great, and 
possibly the school owes its first 
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duty to them, since history seems to 
indicate that greatness is due to a 
combination of natural qualities 
and favorable circumstances, and 
that education has precious little to 
do with it. 

Over against the rather tenuous 
advantages claimed for mind-train- 
ing subjects, there are some very 
positive and concrete disadvantages. 
They are of a discouraging nature, 
not only because of their difficulty 
but because the high school or col- 
lege youth doesn’t see any sense in 
them. Dissatisfied, he throws up 
the sponge and abandons the idea 
of further education altogether. 
Moreover, consider the waste of 
time. The world in which we live 
is so complex that to bring the 
youngster to a satisfactory under- 
standing of it would require all the 
time that the school has at its dis- 
posal. Why acquaint yourself, 
through the painful medium of a 
dead language, with the meander- 
ings of one Caesar over a territory 
called Gaul, when you don’t know 
the pros and cons of labor unions, 
what is really wrong with Commu- 
nism, how to buy a pair of shoes, 
or how to practice honesty in busi- 
ness and politics? 

Not only is there a tendency on 
the part of many to withdraw of 
their own accord from Catholic 
schools because of the forbidding 
nature of the curriculum, but in 
many cases withdrawals are has- 
tened or forced by action of the au- 
thorities. I wonder how many of 
these latter have ever thought of 
what their action involves. Isn’t it 
equivalent to restricting the bene- 
fits of Catholic education to an in- 
tellectual aristocracy? Only the 
brighter ones, those that can master 
these abstract subjects, are allowed 
to remain. Apparently they are the 
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only ones with souls, or at least 
with souls that are worth the sav- 
ing. Let the others go to the public 
schools and take the consequences 
of their own dullness. This is di- 
rectly opposed to the spirit of the 
Church, the one truly democratic 
institution in the world. 

But even worse than this “high- 
brow” attitude is the suggestion of 
catering to a moneyed aristocracy. 
The subjects which we stress seem 
to imply a certain amount of money, 
if not in the present at least in the 
future. They imply white-collar 
jobs because certainly the type of 
mind-training which we envisage 
would be of little use to factory 
hands or ditch-diggers. They im- 
ply a certain amount and use of 
leisure which is more likely to be 
found among the well-to-do than in 
the lower economic strata. When 
these implications of the curricu- 
lum are added to the necessity of 
charging tuition, it is not surpris- 
ing that such large percentages of 
our Catholic children never find 
their way into a Catholic schoo! at 
all even when it is geographically 
accessible. 


In addition to a poor choice of 
content within subjects, and a poor 
choice of subjects themselves, the 
curriculum in Catholic schools suf- 
fers from a lack of integration. 
This much-abused word, “integra- 
tion,” contains an idea which is 
peculiarly well suited to the Catho- 
lic philosophy of education. This 
idea is that education should not 
consist of a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of things learned, but should 
be a unity, a whole with parts 
which, however numerous, are har- 
monious and well-connected. The 
more popular word formerly used 
for something of this sort was “cor- 
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relation,” implying that the over- 
lappings and inter-connections of 
subjects should be made clear to 
the learner. Now the stronger word 
“integration” is employed, imply- 
ing that distinctions between 
branches of subject-matter should 
be done away with as much as pos- 
sible, that education should not 
have artificial compartments any 
more than life has. Now, we Catho- 
lics believe that religion should be 
the integrating force in anybody’s 
life and bemoan the superficial sort 
of religion which does not penetrate 
vocational and cultural activities. 
Again here we seem to reap the 
fruit of the education which we 
sow. We teach religion as a sepa- 
rate subject and feel proud if we 
make a few “practical applications.” 
A well-integrated curriculum, com- 
bining the best features of modern 
educational theory and of Catholic 
philosophical thought, would pro- 
vide for our young people a core of 
religion from which all the rest 
would stem, and with which all the 
rest would be connected in an or- 
ganic way, as are the parts of a 
plant or an animal. (Incidentally, 
this was the medieval theory of 
education. ) 

This consummation may sound a 
trifle idealistic and certainly could 
not be attained overnight. But 
there are approaches to it which 
almost anybody connected with the 
schools can work at. These ap- 
proaches boil down to two things: 
eliminate useless content and sub- 
stitute for it worth-while content. 
Any teacher can do a great deal by 
keeping the pupils themselves con- 
stantly in mind: asking himself 
continually: of what value can this 
possibly be to these youngsters? 
And, when looking for values, not 
considering problematical values to 
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be realized ten years hence, but ac- 
tual values of the present or of the 
certain future. 

The principal of a school, or any 
other administrator, might consider 
the advisability of reducing the list 
of required subjects, of adding new 
subjects to the curriculum, of pro- 
viding necessary machinery to 
guide pupils in their choice of sub- 
jects. 

Teachers can also accomplish a 
great deal by teaching a subject in 
such a way as to get the maxi- 
mum value out of it. Geometry 
cannot give training in independent 
thought if it is taught as a memory 
exercise. Latin cannot help to an 
understanding of language struc- 
ture unless the parallels with Eng- 
lish are clearly and cleverly brought 
out. But such principles concern 
teaching method much more than 
they do the building of the cur- 
riculum. 

No development is given the ideas 
in the last three paragraphs for two 
reasons: such a development would 
interest professional educators pri- 
marily and this paper is intended 
rather for the general public; such 
a development would apply equally 
well to the public school, and here 
we are concerned with what is 
peculiar to the Catholic school. 


There are two outstanding advan- 
tages which we may confidently 
hope will accrue from a policy of 
providing a more “practical” sort 
of education in our Catholic schools. 
In the first place, we shall thus at- 
tract a far larger portion of our 
Catholic youth. There is no doubt 
that the tuition to be paid is far 
from being the only reason why so 
many Catholic boys and girls are to 
be found in the public schools, even 
when, as in the large cities, Catho- 


lic schools are readily available. 
With many it is a genuine reason, 
and not just an excuse, that they 
“cannot get what they want,” in a 
Catholic school. It is true, and we 
may urge it, that the advantages of 
a religious education far outweigh, 
in the last analysis, the disadvan- 
tages of a limited choice of subject- 
matter. But it is obvious that, what- 
ever the intrinsic weight of this con- 
sideration, there is a large number 
whom it does not actually influence. 
And we must face the facts. In 
missionary countries it is a well- 
established principle that interest 
in physical welfare paves the way 
for spiritual influence. In other 
words, you attract people first of 
all by satisfying their wants, and 
then, once they are within your 
orbit, you can influence their souls. 

The second advantage might be 
disputed by some, but it is unques- 
tionable for those who accept the 
educational theory which has been 
exposed in this article. That is, by 
revising the curriculum so that ow 
students get more actual benefit 
from it, we are, in the long run, 
strengthening the Church. Certain- 
ly if, by the well-integrated curricu- 
lum which has been briefly de- 
scribed above, we turn out from our 
schools a large number of young 
people who are Catholics through 
and through, whose social and vo- 
cational and leisure activities are 
permeated by a religious principle, 
the Church will soon make giant 
strides in quality. This improved 
quality will lead to an increase in 
number by the zeal it inspires and 
by the example it furnishes many 
good-willed but confused Ameri- 
cans in search of a Church which 
will really do them some good. 
On a less elevated plane, if we turn 
out Catholic young people better 
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fitted to cope with the problems of 
the day, we shall within a few years 
have a body of Catholic laymen and 
laywomen who will be real leaders 
in their communities, important 
figures in the business and political 
worlds. If these, besides being 
worldly successes, are also thor- 
oughly Catholic, they will soon 
cause the Catholic way of life to 
be looked on with respect and to 
influence much more than it does 
at present the thinking and acting 
of our contemporaries outside of 
the fold. 

Again, this may seem like an 
unrealizable ideal. There are tre- 
mendous obstacles to be overcome. 
Not the least of these would be on 
the part of the teachers. It will 
take a lot more effort to handle the 
new style of curriculum. Comfort- 
able lesson-plans accumulated over 
a period of years will have to be 
discarded. A lot of original think- 
ing will have to be done, new mate- 
rials gotten together and classroom 
experimentation performed before 
the new curriculum will be whipped 
into shape. 

And before any of this can even 
be attempted, it will be necessary 
to convince the “higher-ups” of the 
desirability and feasibility of the 
idea. Tradition is a powerful force. 
It is hard to convince any person 
who considers himself well edu- 
cated that the kind of education he 
received isn’t the best sort of edu- 
cation in the world. It is hard to 
convince intelligent people, and 
that presumably includes the ma- 
jority of our “higher-ups,” that the 
kind of education which would 
benefit them would not be equally 
beneficial to those of lesser mental 
ability. It is hard to convince peo- 
ple comfortably ensconced in an 
“intellectual” occupation that any- 


thing “lower” isn’t somehow sor- 
did and at least a bit degrading. 
All of these factors making for con- 
servatism have to be overcome be- 
fore real progress can be made. 

Even the conviction that a change 
is needed and the will to operate 
that change will not suffice. A 
modus operandi must also be found. 
The skills and knowledge that make 
for successful living must be trans- 
lated into units or lessons that can 
be taught in the classroom. 


Fortunately, there are encourag- 
ing signs. Although Catholic voca- 
tional schools are still a rarity, they 
do exist. Commercial schools and 
classes were possibly more common 
among Catholics formerly than they 
are now, but they are being revived. 
These are healthy signs that the 
“bread-and-butter” elements which 
our classific curricula slight exces- 
sively have not been lost from sight 
entirely. 

The last few years have wit- 
nessed a growing dissatisfaction 
among Catholic educators with the 
quality of religion teaching, and a 
desire to do something about it. 
Reference has already been made 
to studies which aim to determine 
which items of religious knowledge 
it is most important to teach. Re- 
cently developed standardized tests 
have enabled teachers to evaluate 
their own work more objectively, 
and in many cases have enabled 
them to put their finger precisely 
on the weak spot. The very exist- 
ence of such studies is very hearten- 
ing, but still more so is the whole- 
souled response they have called 
forth from teachers. Many of these 
have been willing to give up hours 
of their limited time to co-operate 
in such projects. They have obvi- 
ously a genuine interest in making 
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the religion course “functional,” 
one which will have some other 
product than memorized catechism 
answers. 


To spread this fire over wider 
areas of subject-matter, to gain ad- 
ditional recruits to the cause, is the 
purpose of this article. If, to 
achieve this purpose, it has been 
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found necessary to criticize estab- 
lished ways of doing, such a criti- 
cism has not been aimed at any 
personal target. It is the condi- 
tions themselves which have been in 
mind. Those who were respon- 
sible for these conditions did heroic 
work in their day. If we in ours 
can do as well, we shall have every 
reason to congratulate ourselves. 





SAINT FRANCIS 


By Horace SHIPP 


E thought that we had tricked you, Poverello, 
Walled you in marble, coffined you in gold; 
But you laugh last, the same quaint simple fellow, 
God’s little sparrow, lively as of old. 


We thought we had burked your question, but you pose it 
Pertinent as ever and unanswered still; 

And we must choose a way because you chose it: 

The outspread kingdoms, or the lonely hill; 


Plaudits of men or pains of Christ’s own choosing, 
Pierced side and serving hands and feet that trod 
His path of love and loneliness; and losing 

The world for this you gained the peace of God. 


This was your wisdom in its last unfolding; 
This your divine dilemma; and we know 
We, too, must choose: the path of pride and holding, 


Or your way, Saint, of love and letting go. 






































THE “ENGLISHNESS” OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 





By NEVILE WATTS 


WOULD at the outset express a 

hope that the neologism auda- 
ciously created in and for the title 
of this article may not prove a 
stumbling block to purist readers. 
I had canvassed an alternative in- 
novation — Anglicity — which sup- 
plies a long-felt want, and upon 
which the great Samuel might have 
smiled approval among the shades, 
as thus: 


BosWEL_: And what is your opin- 
ion, Sir, of Lord Byron? 

JOHNSON (with severity): Sir, I 
have no opinion of him. A man who 
would divest himself of his An- 
glicity would divest himself of any- 
thing. 


Or thus: 


I informed him that Mr. Froude 
had pronounced in my presence 
that the poetry of Lord Tennyson 
would outlive that of Shakespeare. 
To this Johnson replied: “Sir, if 
Froude says so, Froude lies, and 
there’s an end on’t. Lord Tenny- 
son’s unmitigated Anglicity predes- 
tinates him to impermanence.” 


And if even little Padua could 
be counted worthy of the dignity 
of an abstract noun—Patavinitas— 
whereby the quality of Livy’s style 
that betrayed his provenance might 
be described, surely Englishmen 
may arrogate to themselves the 
right of epitomizing the sum of 
their national characteristics by the 
word Anglicity. I am not sure, 


however, that by its very sound it 
might not convey unfortunate as- 
sociations; it might suggest angu- 
larity, which foreigners impute to 
English manners, and lubricity, of 
which they accuse English political 
dealings. After all, I prefer Eng- 
lishness; it is more English. 

The difficulties which confront 
one who would summarize the Eng- 
lish character are manifold and 
formidable. There are some who 
would assert that there is no Eng- 
lish character, but only characters 
which happen to reside in English- 
men; others (the Frenchman for 
example, who wrote a book called, 
The English—Are They Human?), 
that, if there be an English charac- 
ter, it is too volatile and elusive to 
be captured; still others, that an 
Englishman is by his very national- 
ity incapable of assessing the Eng- 
lish character. In fact, the quest 
would appear to resemble Scottish 
philosophy—a blind man searching 
in a dark room for what is not 
there. 

And, over and above all this, that 
heterogeneous and secular effluence 
of the souls of Englishmen (not to 
mention Scotchmen, Irishmen, and 
Welshmen) which we call English 
Literature has, by our terms of ref- 
erence, to be correlated with this 
problematical English character; 
and here we are confronted with a 
new difficulty; for one of those per- 
sons who delight in putting spokes 
transversely into wheels tells us 
that literary genius is never typi- 
cal but always anti-typical of its 
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nation, and that, if we study the 
mind of Shakespeare and Pope and 
Shelley and Arnold Bennett, we 
shall merely discover what the 
English character precisely is not. 

I propose boldly to treat all these 
objections as cavils, and to ignore 
them, on the ground that if we are 
to be over-fastidious when con- 
demned to deal in generalizations, 
any sort of discussion will become 
impossible. So I am taking leave 
to assume (1) that there is an Eng- 
lish character, (2) that at any rate 
some measure of assessment of that 
character is possible, (3) that an 
Englishman is in some degree capa- 
ble of assessing it, and (4) that Eng- 
lish literature is not anti-typical but 
typical and that its qualities are the 
counterpart of those of the national 
character. What all the world says 
may after all be true, and the ex- 
clamations “How English!” in the 
mouth of a foreigner, and “How 
unEnglish!” in the mouth of an 
Englishman may be taken to imply 
some universally valid conception. 

The English are called a com- 
posite race; historically this would 
seem undeniable, though it is an 
open question whether they are yet 
merged into a unity which is sec- 
tionally undistinguishable. There 
are marked regional divergences in 
character as well as in physique; 
differences far deeper than those of 
accent are appreciated and exploit- 
ed by their comic papers and their 
comedians; local wiseacres can de- 
tect variations in pronunciation and 
dialect even between neighboring 
villages; and, as between north and 
south of England, there are nations 
which differ less than does the 
Yorkshireman from the Cockney. 
How far and how long this sturdy 
and healthy provincialism will sur- 
vive the centralizing agencies at 


work — industrialization, newspa- 
pers, flat-dwelling, the cinema, the 
radio—is not for me to say. But I 
will assert that when the whole 
world is spending its whole day in 
doing the same things at the same 
time in the same way at the dicta- 
tion of some one central authority, 
the Yorkshireman, the Fenman, the 
Welshman, the Cornishman, the 
man of Wessex, and the Cockney, 
will preserve at least some traces of 
those differences which they dis- 
play today. 

The full effect of this decentral- 
ization upon literature cannot fully 
be appreciated until we blend it 
with the passionate devotion of the 
Englishman to nature generally 
and, more particularly, to that of 
his own countryside. It is the first 
of the points of resemblance be- 
tween the ancient Greeks and the 
modern English which I shall men- 
tion. I cannot pronounce whether 
this attachment of the Englishman 
to his natal soil is a cause or a re- 
sult of his provincial outlook, his 
spiritual separatism, and it matters 
little. But the people of England 
vary as the English landscape 
varies, and it is this which imparts 
its age-old wealth and variety to 
their literature. It is not merely 
bred of the soil; it is bred of twenty 
soils. The wind-swept fells and 
enormous prospects of the Borderer 
find an appropriate voice in the Bal- 
lads of Walter Scott, the dismal 
monotony of the Suffolk coast in 
Crabbe, the pensive melancholy of 
the fens in Tennyson, and the in- 
violable and statuesque grandeur of 
the Dorset downs in Thomas Hardy. 

But it is not merely that the Eng- 
lishman differs from county to 
county; he differs from his next- 
door neighbor more than the man 
of any other nation. The English- 
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man is the most thoroughgoing in- 
dividualist on earth. It is not that 
he is shy or suspicious, but he is 
naturally segregative and self-con- 
tained. Watch the Englishman on 
the railway platform when _ the 
train arrives; see him searching 
along the coaches for the untenant- 
ed compartment; or, if there be 
none such, see him entrench him- 
self, with an aggrieved air, in the 
corner farthest from the preoccu- 
pant traveler, and erect a screen of 
news-sheet before himself or em- 
bark upon a close study of adver- 
tisement - hoardings to discourage 
possible overtures. In religion his 
centrifugality takes the form of 
Protestantism. “Come ye out from 
among them” is inscribed on his 
banner; sects pullulate into sects in 
an unattainable yearning for the 
primitive. 


Before I trace the effect of this 
individualism upon their literature 
and it is of primary importance 
—TI propose to try to account for it 
by their history and geography. 
We have heard much lately of the 
power which a totalitarian autoc- 
racy possesses of imposing uni- 
formity of action and apparently 
of sentiment and belief. Such an 
imposition is rendered possible, in- 
deed, by the instruments with 
which science has armed autoc- 
racy, the press, the telegraph, the 
airplane, the radio; but the terror 
of insecurity is the predisposing 
condition. It is when the dog en- 
ters the field that the sheep huddle 
together. The English view this 
regimentation in other nations with 
an insular contempt, and flatter 
themselves that they are forever im- 
mune. And there is ground for this 
self-gratulation when we reflect up- 
on certain unique advantages which 





appear to protect them from this 
evil. 

Firstly, there is the position of 
their chief city. Now Paris, whither 
French men of letters have always 
gravitated, and which has been the 
breeding-ground of academies and 
schools, which are so prominent a 
feature of French literary history, 
stands more or less at the heart of 
the country, and is easily accessible, 
as foreign invaders and revolution- 
ary leaders have found to their 
benefit, from every part. London, 
on the other hand, standing at what 
was in early days the ford of the 
Thames that lay nearest to the sea, 
is situated towards the southeast- 
ern corner of an island which is 
not regular or roughly rectangular 
in shape, as is France, but which 
sprawis away to the westward in a 
ramification of peninsular wedges, 
the remoteness of which has been 
the means of preserving, in spite of 
migration and mechanical trans- 
port, political and social and lit- 
erary traditions. The elementary 
school, the cheap newspaper, the 
cinema, and the radio are having an 
inevitably leveling effect, but what 
is surprising is the _ persistence 
rather than the decay of these 
traditions. Another factor in this 
resolute survival of local character 
and tradition is the security that 
England has hitherto enjoyed. It 
is the menace of external dictation 
or subjection that makes a nation 
submit in self-protection to political 
ideologies and a unified discipline. 
Security, furthermore, leads to a 
relaxation of tension, weakening 
the influence of bureaucracies and 
central governments. The sea has 
hitherto served England “as a wall, 
or as a moat defensive to a house,” 
and to her insularity in no small 
measure has been due the fact that, 
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while elsewhere culture, like politi- 
cal direction, has been concentrated 
in or radiated from capitals, in 
England it has been dispersed in 
separate and independent nerve- 
systems over the whole area; and 
all the decantings of population 
brought about by the industrial 
revolution have not urbanized the 
people, but only dispossessed them. 
The English townsman flies to the 
country as the magnetized needle 
to the north. 

We have here a historico-geo- 
graphical clue to what I would awk- 
wardly call the multi-cellularity of 
the English race. England is the 
native land not only of local varia- 
tions but of individual variations. It 
is the land where a man’s home is 
his castle; and in that castle he 
keeps himself to himself, and every 
man’s mind grows after his own 
humor. The English develop sec- 
tionally as the Greeks did in their 
city-states; they develop individual- 
ly as the Athenians did in their de- 
mocracy; and we may apply to 
them the claim which Pericles 
made for his countrymen: “We are 
not annoyed with our neighbor if 
he live after his own sweet will, nor 
do we visit him with sour looks 
which, though they break no bones, 
can be very galling.” To this qual- 
ity the English owe it that their 
contribution to thought and litera- 
ture has been so vital and so varied. 
In plastic and representational arts 
they are no match for Greece and 
Italy, though in caricaturists, sig- 
nificantly enough, — Hogarth, Gil- 
ray, Hablot Browne, Cruikshank, 
Caldecott, Phil May, Max Beerbohm, 
Fougasse, to name a new — their 
wealth is unrivaled. But in the 
creation of human personality they 
stand supreme, and there are per- 
haps only two names in other litera- 


tures — Balzac and Dostoievski — 
that can rank with their great char- 
acterizers. The humor and toler- 
ance that have been engendered by 
their own eccentricity have made 
them the great purveyors of the ec- 
centric in fiction. The earliest of 
their classics, The Canterbury Tales, 
is prophetic of the glory to come, 
and the little cavalcade of oddities 
that clattered out of the yard of the 
Tabard Inn at Southwark on that 
April morning of 1385 (was it?) 
was the vanguard of a procession 
that trails its way along the road 
of their literature. 

Let us turn our telescope upon 
it as it recedes into the past, a past 
which is forever present. There 
are the Prioress, and the Miller, the 
Wife of Bath, the young Clerk, and 
the Poor Parson. At a lengthy 
interval comes a more numerous 
troop led by a fat knight; here are 
Bardolph and Pistol and Dame 
Quickly and Shallow and Bottom 
and Hugh Evans and Jaques and 
Malvolio and Aguecheek, and a 
host of others, some of them name- 
less, carriers and grave-diggers and 
doctors and serving-men; there fol- 
lows an array of less flamboyant 
figures as the Puritan age unfolds, 
though even here we can see Talka- 
tive and Pliable and MHudibras. 
Then the train grows livelier, with 
Sergeant Kite and Millamant, Sir 
Roger and Will Honeycomb. At a 
turn in the road the novelists lead 
on their companies, Moll Flanders 
and Clarissa and Parson Adams 
and Mrs. Slipslop and Tom Jones 
and Trulliber and Partridge and 
Dr. Primrose and Tom Bowling and 
Trunnion and Uncle Toby and Cor- 
poral Trim. 

Once again the colors grow more 
subdued as the early nineteenth 
century comes into view; here are 
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Collins and Mrs. Bennett and Mr. 
Woodhouse; Dandie Dinmont and 
Meg Merrilies and Dominie Samp- 
son and Jonathan Oldbuck and 
Edie Ochiltree and Nicol Jarvie. 
Now the road grows dark and dis- 
mal, and belching chimneys line the 
way, but against the drab back- 
ground comes bowling along a 
merry party in stage-coaches; there, 
up behind the leading team, are 
Pickwick and Sam and Jingle; as 
the train goes by we distinguish 
Bumble and Mrs. Gamp and Barkis 
and Pegotty and Micawber and Mrs. 
Gummidge and Mr. Toots and Man- 
talini and Cap’n Cuttle and Peck- 
sniff and Joe Gargery and Sapsea 
and many another. And still they 
wind along, now in barouches and 
gigs and farm-carts, Becky Sharp 
and Mrs. Poyser and Miss Matty 
and Mrs. Proudie and Mr. Slope 
and Bishop Blougram and Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne. Then a sham- 
bling group afoot, Michael Hen- 
chard, and Tess hand in hand with 
Marty South, Gabriel Oak and Jo- 
seph Poorgrass; and, behold, here 
is Sherlock Holmes (in a hansom) 
and Mr. Polly (on his new safety 
bicycle) and Uncle Ponderevo and 
Hilda Lessways and Edward Henry 
and Marlowe and Jolyon Forsyte 
and Jenny Pearl and Jeeves and 
Jess Oakroyd; and last, shuffling 
alone, a wistful nameless inarticu- 
late vagabond sent forth to tramp 
the world by Charles Chaplin. 


This exuberant outpouring of 
fancy is more than a product of 
English genius; it is a reflex of that 
aggregation of oddities, that mu- 
seum of idiosyncrasies, the English 
nation. The English production in 
epic, in lyric, in ballad, in history, 
in criticism, and even in philosophy 
has been at least reputable; Milton, 


Locke, Gibbon, Shelley, Hazlitt, all 
these are figures of primary rank 
in the world at large in their several 
departments. But the English cre- 
ation in the drama— in the romantic 
drama at any rate—and in the 
novel is unique in kind and unri- 
valed in quantity. And this leads 
me to hazard a bold generaliza- 
tion: I believe a nation’s great 
writers fall into one of two classes; 
they are either sublimations of 
what their nation is, or sublima- 
tions of what their nation is not; 
they are either typical or anti-typi- 
cal. To this we may find yet an- 
other analogy in Greek literature; 
Homer, Herodotus, Sophocles, Thu- 
cydides, Demosthenes are types of 
all the essential Greek virtues and 
failings; Aeschylus, Euripides, and 
Plato types of unGreek virtues and 
failings. So, as the English genius 
finds its truest and most perfect 
expression in the delineation of per- 
sonality, it will be found that the 
supremely typical Englishmen, in 
temper, habit, and character, are 
the magicians whose wands have 
called these spirits from the vasty 
deep of their imaginations: Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, Fielding, Scott, 
Dickens—not but what we may not 
add certain others, Dryden, Samuel 
Johnson, Charles Lamb, whose 
walks lay in directions other than 
fiction. I do not think any will be 
found to dispute ‘the converse of 
this: that the anti-types of the Eng- 
lish character may be found in 
Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Shelley, Byron, whose great quali- 
ties —- qualities of austerity, preci- 
sion, clarity, egoism, wit, logical 
acumen, idealism, aesthetic sensi- 
bility, are normal in the genius of 
Italy and France, but abnormal in 
that of England. 

To generalize thus may seem to 
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commit me to the bold assumption 
that the English genius, in its most 
typical literary manifestation, was 
in abeyance for nearly a century 
and a half, from Shakespeare to 
Fielding. I think myself that dur- 
ing this period it does, for very defi- 
nite reasons, sink into the back- 
ground. It is not altogether driven 
underground; there are still Bun- 
yan, Hudibras Butler, and certain 
of the Restoration dramatists, not 
Congreve, but certainly Farquhar. 
This is accounted for, as regards the 
seventeenth century, by the fact 
that England was thrown off her 
balance by internal conflict and re- 
ligious stress, which drove men first 
into introspection and intellectual 
isolation, and then by a rebound 
in the early eighteenth century into 
a purely objective and external atti- 
tude to life. This externalism has 
a further explanation in the fact 
that, for this brief period, English 
literature is not English. Its tone 
was prescribed for it by an acad- 
emy, the Royal Society, which “ex- 
acted from all its members,” as its 
first historian wrote, “a close nat- 
ural way of speaking; positive ex- 
pressions, clear sense . . . bringing 
all things as near the mathematical 
plainness as they can.” These are 
qualities very far from English, and 
we are not surprised to find that 
this ukase was issued under court, 
that is to say French, influence. 
Through most of the seventeenth 
century English literature had been 
eccentric but heterogeneously vital. 
It had been an age of private and 
particular revelations, and its lit- 
erature had emanated from isolated 
voices, crying in the wilderness 
their several gospels,—Milton, Bun- 
yan, Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw, 
Traherne. But now men tire of the 
subjective vein, and the personal 


note capitulates to the collective. 
Furthermore, for the first time 
there is a cleavage, a duality, in 
English society, and poetry becomes 
the preserve of one section, the cof- 
fee-houses of the city, and holds no 
converse and admits no contact 
with the peasantry. And when Eng- 
lish poetry loses contact with the 
English soil, its native strength 
ebbs from it. 


One of the wise things said by 
that foolish king, Charles II., was 
that England is the only country 
where a man can work out of doors 
all the year round; perhaps, rang- 
ing my wisdom alongside of his, I 
may be allowed my own generaliza- 
tion, which is that England is the 
only country where no one, in ordi- 
nary health, dies from either exces- 
sive heat or excessive cold. A third 
unique quality suggests itself: it 
is impossible in England as a rule 
to predict the weather for more 
than a few hours in advance. These 
three climatic features have been 
contributory to the English passion 
for nature, and thereby to the ex- 
traordinary richness of English na- 
ture-poetry. Firstly, because only 
by living out of doors can a man 
know nature in all her changing 
moods; secondly, because if man 
is to love nature, he must look on 
her as a benignant friend, and not 
as a foe who may strike him dead; 
thirdly, because if his comfort or 
his livelihood depend on rain or 
drought, on frost or heat, and if 
changes from one to another of 
these are predictable only by close 
study, he will learn many other les- 
sons from his study than those 
which are immediately utilitarian. 
Yet another lesson instilled into the 
English by the inscrutability of 
their climate is adaptability; they 
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are always ready with resources 
against the rainy day. 

And this love of nature is closely 
bound up with the English individ- 
ualism. The English throughout 
their history until the nineteenth 
century were a rural people, and 
rurality means isolation, reflection, 
the emphasizing of individual char- 
acteristics. It is not without sig- 
nificance that many of their great 
writers, even though, like Dickens, 
they may have been town-dwellers, 
were lonely as children. The coun- 
try still tugs pathetically at the 
heart of the Englishman, dispos- 
sessed and urbanized though he be. 
The prevailing note of the late Vic- 
torian lyric is the cry for the lake- 
isle of Innisfree, and in the less ar- 
ticulate town-dwellers the yearn- 
ing finds expression in the back 
seat of the Baby Austin crammed 
to the roof with bluebells. The 
Englishman loves his countryside 
so ardently that he is prepared to 
kill it with kindness. 


And closely connected both with 
the English individualism and the 
English love of nature is his attach- 
ment to tradition and his distrust 
of logic. If the Englishman tends 
to be mentally independent and 
self-subsisting, he gets (and seeks) 
small opportunity for developing, 
exercising, and applying the logical 
faculty, for this faculty can only be 
fully developed in human relation. 
The English heart is larger than the 
English head, and the Englishman 
distrusts any movement, political 
or other, which has reason for its 
basis or an ideal as its objective. 
He would rather trust experience 
than experiment; if an institution 
was good enough for his grand- 
father, it is good enough for him. 
He is a pragmatist, who judges by 


results and not by reasons. Both 
these qualities, trust in tradition 
and mistrust of ideas, have had im- 
portant bearings on his literature. 
The result of the first is that his 
literature is scarcely ever revolu- 
tionary in form, but progresses in 
an orderly development; it may be 
said, in fact, to have a very neat and 
well-defined plot. This is a great 
aid to teachers, who like their sub- 
jects to be well-disciplined and 
amenable to tabulatory treatment. 
Milton looks back to Spenser, Dry- 
den to Chaucer, Wordsworth to 
Milton, Keats to Spenser, Tennyson 
to Keats. Moreover, though they 
are refractory towards any attempt 
to aggregate them into schools, pre- 
ferring (as the French say) to go 
to school among the bushes, Eng- 
lish writers collectively at any given 
period are in communication with 
the Zeitgeist, and lend their influ- 
ence to sway the flowing tides of 
feeling; hence they group them- 
selves in clearly defined “move- 
ments.” Not that this detracts from 
their native individualism; each 
writer is so individual as to be al- 
most a “movement” in himself; and 
furthermore English literature 
bristles with “sports,” minds that 
will not be forced into any compli- 
ance with their age—Donne among 
the Elizabethans, Smart among the 
Augustans, Landor among the Ro- 
mantics, A. E. Housman among the 
Chaotics. 

The result of the second quality, 
distrust of logic, is that English lit- 
erature is normally, almost perma- 
nently, romantic. I will not attempt 
a definition of that elusive and 
many-sided concept, save to sub- 
mit two of its countless facets to 
your scrutiny, and suggest that it is, 
first, as Brunetiére has phrased it, 
“the triumph of individualism, the 
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entire and absolute emancipation of 
the Ego”; and secondly, that it ac- 
cords paramount validity to “the 
shining shifting sovranties of 
dream,” counting the dream-world 
to be more substantial than that of 
common experience. These two 
facets, you will observe, are con- 
tiguous and their confines are 
scarce defined, for the dream is of 
necessity a property of the Ego, and 
the Ego proprietor of the dream. 
There is no other literature over 
which romance has held so undis- 
puted a sway. We speak indeed of 
the Romantic Revival, but it was 
from a very superficial and tran- 
sient swoon that romance revived. 
It has drawn its nutriment from 
two sources. First, from our Celtic 
and Saxon ancestry. These two 
strains are quite distinct in their 
effect upon the English temper. 
They are even conflicting, and it is 
their blending which contributes to 
the strange complexities and con- 
tradictions of the English character. 
With the Saxon it is the passionate 
sense of the passing of beauty and 
the passing of himself from beauty; 
with the Celt it is the hunger for 
the unattainable, the yearning for 
a world that exists only in fantasy. 


“For the Saxon franklin sorrowed 

For the things that had been 
fair; 

But the Celtic prince’s soul was sad 

for the things that never were.” 


In the English heart romance is 
closely interwoven with melancholy. 
Chaucer’s bitter wail, 


“What is this world? what asketh 
men to have? 

Now with his love, now in his 
cold. grave 

Alone, withouten any compagnie”; 
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the sense of transience in Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, the wistfulness of 
Herrick and Donne, the lament of 
Cowper over the poplars, and De la 
Mare’s “Beauty vanishes, beauty 
passes,” are in the same tradition 
with the Anglo-Saxon threnody 
over the ruined bath-town and the 
simile in which life is likened to 
the flight of a swallow through the 
banqueting hall. Yet there is an- 
other note, the note of faery, of 
witchery, “crazed with the spell of 
far Arabia,” that coexists with this 
melancholy right down the stream 
of English poetry. It is difficult to 
trace it in the sixteenth century, an 
age of absorbing realities, but in 
the seventeenth it bursts into full 
flower in such a poem as that dis- 
covered in a British Museum manu- 
script inscribed “Giles Earle His 
Book, 1615,” which contains the fol- 
lowing stanzas: 


“With a heart of furious fancies 
Whereof I am commander 
With a burning spear 
And a horse of air 
To the wilderness I wander. 


“With a knight of ghosts and 
shadows 
I summoned am to tourney 
Ten leagues beyond 
The wide world’s end; 
Methinks it is no journey.” 


Ever since then the horns of elf- 
land have sounded faintly or fully 
as the breeze of vision has veered 
for English ears, and many a True 
Thomas has fared upon the fatal 
journey to the “garden green.” 
Even Pope is a romantic manque, 
witness “Windsor Castle” and the 
“Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady” 
and “Eloisa to Abelard.” And even 
in Pope’s age there is Lady Win- 
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chelsea and Thomas Parnell, and 
we cannot say that romance is de- 
funct in 1726, which gave the world 
Dyer’s “Grongar Hill” and Thom- 
son’s “Winter.” Thomson and Gray 
still converse with nature, though 
with the aid of a phrase-book. 

But if romance is in the English 
blood by ancestry, it is daily fed 
and stimulated by the half-lights 
and half-tints, the mists and twi- 
lights and sunsets, the skies and 
contours and horizons of England, 
which is not merely a romantic 
land, but the very breeding-ground 
and home of romance. It is said 
that the crystalline clarity of the 
atmosphere of Greece engendered 
and sustained the rational and logi- 
cal faculty in that nation, so that 
its literature is not only supremely 
beautiful, as its landscapes are 
beautiful, but in its best period 
utterly free from romance, intro- 
spectiveness, sentimentality. If we 
accept this, we may without fanci- 
fulness find a source of English 
romanticism in the humid atmos- 
phere, the prolonged and brooding 
twilights, and the effect of these 
upon the hues and outlines on 
which the Englishman feeds his 
eyes through life. There is a con- 
nection between mist and mysti- 
cism. “Nature,” says Emile Cam- 
maerts, “forbids the English to see 
things as they really are.” That is 
a Gallic way of putting it; the true 
romantic would assert that the 
magical half-tones and dim out- 
lines of England are a very avenue 
to truth. For realism is not reality, 
but only its counterfeit. 

If romanticism is the attitude of 
mind which gives to dreams a sov- 
ereignty over truth equal to or 
greater than that of external fact, 
then we may make the English at- 
tachment to the past also contribu- 
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tory to the English romantic tem- 
per, for to romance the past is no 
less real than the present, the pres- 
ent no less dreamlike than the past. 
The English reluctance to consign 
anything connected with his past to 
the scrap-heap has become a stock 
jest. It accounts for their constitu- 
tional anomalies, their devotion to 
the monarchy, their tenacious pres- 
ervation of quaint titles, function- 
aries, and rituals, such as Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, beef-eaters, 
Lord Mayor’s Day, and cricket. But 
the element in his past of which the 
Englishman is more tenacious than 
of anything else is his childhood. 
“You Greeks,” said the Egyptian 
priest to Solon, “are always chil- 
dren.” And perhaps herein lies hid 
the link that binds together the two 
peoples who have been richest in 
song and gravest and most ardent 
in play—the English and the Hel- 
lene. The Englishman plays at his 
work and works at his play. The 
bricklayer blends the clink of his 
trowel with the strains of “Annie 
Laurie”; but I foresee shocked faces 
in the pavilion should Hammond 
ever so far forget himself as to be- 
guile his journey to the pitch with 
whistling. The Greeks accorded 
civic honors and public mainte- 
nance to their Olympic victors, 
while they “went about their grav- 
est tasks like noble boys at play.” 
They faced the oncoming of the 
Great King’s hordes at Thermopylae 
with jests and beguiled the hours of 
waiting with races, even as English- 
men dribbled footballs across No- 
Man’s-Land and went to death 
chanting music-hall ditties. Sweet- 
est and most chivalrous of foes, the 
Englishman can never learn to hate 
his enemy, and his retort to Gott 
Strafe England is a dry “pore old 
blighter Fritz.” And in his poetry 
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he treasures up his childhood as in 
a casket. It is in the nurseries of 
heaven that he will seek his mighty 
poets dead. The Englishman is the 
ageless child of the ages. How often 
has English poetry taken a child 
and set him in the midst!—Chau- 
cer, with his “litel clergeon seven 
yeer of age” singing his “Alma Re- 
demptoris” ; Herrick and Blake and 
Stevenson and Swinburne with 
their child-lyrics; Vaughan and 
Traherne and Wordsworth seating 
childhood upon a mystical “throne 
that has more power than all the 
elements”; Dickens, who, says Clut- 
ton-Brock, “loved those who, like 
himself, remained children all their 
lives, but the rest seemed to him to 
be playing some stupid kind of 
game”; George Eliot and Compton 
Mackenzie, who re-create their own 
—and our own—early years with a 
magic more potent than that of an 
Arabian Night; and all those who in 
these later days have given the best 
of their genius to write not down to 
children but up to them — Lewis 
Carroll and Anstey and Mrs. Nesbit 
and Kenneth Graham. Only the 
Englishman has been sensible 
enough to invent and appreciate a 
literature of nonsense. 


The English character has made 
English literature; but it is not less 
true that English literature has 
made English character. For na- 
tional character is not static, but 
has changed even within single life- 
times. It was Shakespeare and the 
Authorized Version that gave to the 
English temper tenderness, breadth, 
and strength. It was Bunyan that 
harnessed it and hardened it with 
the sturdy discipline of Puritanism; 
and it was Addison and Steele and 
the periodicalists who emancipated 
it from that discipline and re- 


endowed it with humor and sus- 
ceptibility. Defoe, Fielding, and 
Scott successively revealed the Eng- 
lishman to himself. Not perhaps 
until the nineteenth century, when 
education and printed matter had 
become widely diffused, did the 
transformations wrought by the 
magicians of the pen become pal- 
pable, so that now, from the middle 
years of the twentieth century, we 
can assess the difference between 
the Englishman of 1760, his son of 
1800, and his son’s great-grandson 
of 1900. Imagination and sensi- 
bility in a generation made another 
man of Squire Western and Rod- 
erick Random. Congregation in 
towns, and the dim rumors of revo- 
lutionary aspirations across the 
seas, and pity of their own and 
their fellow-man’s homelessness 
and enslavement to the new prog- 
ress starts tides of strange emo- 
tionality through their veins, and it 
only remains for Charles Dickens 
to open the floodgates of their 
hearts. It was the age of Shaftes- 
bury and Oastler and Elizabeth Fry, 
and pity was in the air. But a 
change was looming; fiction passed 
from emotionality to analysis; 
George Eliot and Meredith and 
Browning displaced Dickens. And 
with the dissection of feeling, feel- 
ing grew abashed, and the strong 
silent Englishman stepped upon the 
stage — Tom Tulliver and Vernon 
Whitford and Gabrie! Oak and Dick 
Heldar. And taught by English 
writers, the English wellspring of 
emotion became a subterranean 
stream; the Englishman grew in- 
articulate, and was, for his inabil- 
ity to articulate, by Kipling crowned 
and set upon a pedestal. The cor- 
pulent and irascible figure, with 
bulldog at heel, who had figured 
forth the English attitude, 










































gives way to the downtrodden and 
embarrassed clerk depicted by 
Strube in the Daily Express; it is to 
this that the White Man’s Burden 
has bowed him. Today the Eng- 
lishman, under stress of deep feel- 
ing, words being forbidden to him 
by his own iron code, has one re- 
source—to light a cigarette. 
Shakes peare, Milton, Words- 
worth, Scott, Dickens, had other re- 
sources, or England would not have 
had shed upon her, alone among 
the nations, the divine light of un- 
reason, the light which shines from 
beyond the horizons. of the world. 
She is the land of dreams, dreams 
that have been captured and held 
like handfuls of star-dust. Yet out 
of her dreams has come a multi- 
tude of business, and young Wolfe 
was not the only empire - builder 
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who went to victory and death with 
snatches of English song ringing in 
his heart. Her empire will be but 
a transient ripple on the face of 
time; her history will fade into a 
musty chronicle of dynasties and 
warfare; her very people, as they 
pass down the avenues of time, will 
merge and blend with other peoples, 
and the English character will be a 
theme for academic discourse. 
Her deeds that grew from her 
dreams will perish, but her dreams 
will survive the drums and tram- 
plings of innumerable conquests, 
and distant ages will cherish the 
remote tradition of a gay but wist- 
ful child, with a light of more than 
wisdom in his eyes, sitting upon a 
rainbow islet wreathed in gray mist, 
and piping imperishable songs to 
charm the world from despair. 





JOY 


By CrIsTEL HASTINGS 


OY is a medley of lilting song, 


The fragrance of flowers and new mown hay 





An oriole’s note and a shimmering sea, 
Your smile at the end of a day. 


Grief is the moaning of wind in trees— 
Of night looking in through a window-pane, 
The cry of a gull and a sobbing sea, 


And footsteps that march in rain. 











WOMEN ARE INCREDIBLE 


By HuGHu ALLEN 


“IT have some naked words that rove about 
And loudly knock to have their passage out.” 


QO* all the boondoggling schemes 
of these times, that which most 
has beguiled this hapless wight has 
been provided by employees of the 
Department of Agriculture, who, 
after intense lucubration, discov- 
ered that they could induce worms 
to emerge and make music by driv- 
ing a stick into the ground and 
stroking it across the top with an- 
other stick, thus creating a sound 
“like that made by moistening the 
lips well and then opening and 
closing them without moving the 
jaw.” Fiddling on sticks, indeed! 
That was the acme of works of 
supererogation, for all they had to 
do to hear an identically similar 
noise was to bend an ear in the 
direction of the nearest husband. 
When the new Museum of Mod- 
ern Art was opened, I rushed there 
in a lather of expectancy, hoping to 
find in that dynamic catalyst of 
trends one of the most socially sig- 
nificant art works of our day. Past 
the beefy and mediocre nudes once 
foisted on Mrs. Bliss, past the 
frozen schizophrenia of Cubists and 
Dadaists, past all that strange wel- 
ter of good and bad I hurried, but 
what I sought was not to be found. 
It was the delightful contraption on 
which Gelett Burgess labored for 
seven years, a complicated mobile 
composed of knitting needles, 
orange sticks, pill-boxes, paper- 
clips, matches, toothpicks and pins 
and attached to an electric motor, 


—Milton. 


which the artist has called “A 
Woman Talking.” 

Apparently, there is no longer 
much actual conversation between 
men and women. It is an illusion. 
A man says what he is thinking; 
a woman says what she is thinking. 
Each has a perfectly staggering lack 
of interest in what the other is say- 
ing. Words reel and turn, like be- 
wildered birds, in a chronic asymp- 
tote. Neither listens to what the 
other says, nor cares a hoot about 
it. Their observations vanish into 
thin air, lost chords almost before 
they are uttered. There is seldom 
a meeting of minds. Ideas simply 
gyrate in a surrealistic saraband be- 
tween them, delirious, often para- 
noiac. It is all very curious and it 
is symptomatic of an interior state 
of which outward and visible signs 
abound. 

Composed of ninety-eight cents 
worth of common chemicals, “wom- 
an,” says an old commentary on the 
Bible, “was made of a rib out of 
the side of Adam; not made out of 
his head, to top him; nor out of his 
feet, to be trampled upon by him; 
but out of his side, to be equal with 
him; under his arm, to be pro- 
tected, and near his heart, to be be- 
loved.” You have only to look 
about you to see what has hap- 
pened to this pattern. The recog- 
nized physiological and mental dis- 
parities between men and women 
have been so emphasized by the 
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conditions of ordinary living that 
for many, marriage, when it does 
not end in divorce, is no longer a 
fresh and vital relationship, but at 
best, an armed truce between re- 
doubtable antagonists. Yet men 
choose wives like themselves. When 
they expose themselves to that 
manifestation of cosmic magnetism 
called love and have obtained the 
usual legal and moral imprimaturs, 
they hang something around their 
necks. It is up to their wives to 
disclose whether that something is 
a life-preserver or a millstone. The 
general satisfactions men seek—af- 
fection and sexual compatibility, 
congenial companionship, a happy 
family in a secure home environ- 
ment where their emotional inade- 
quacies will be understood and hu- 
manized and helped with enthusi- 
asm through subtle reciprocal ac- 
commodations — are governed by 
unconscious factors determined in 
childhood and they gravitate toward 
women whose attitude on funda- 
mentals are similar to their own. 
But whereas men are catabolic and 
geared for strain and strife, women 
are anabolic and built to store away 
the tremendous vitality required for 
the successful performance of their 
great dramatic function, their bio- 
logical imperative. Pinioned by the 
forces at play in our over-ripe civi- 
lization, whirled by “improved 
means to an unimproved end,” as 
Thoreau foresaw, exhausted by the 
impingement on their delicate sen- 
sitivities of many turmoils which 
had no place whatever in the divine 
plan in their regard, women find 
themselves possessed of a glandular 
imbalance that has resulted in a 
widespread neuroticism and has 
brought to them the realization that 
rather generally, they “can’t take 
it,” but instead of acquiescing in 


their disabilities, they have recoiled 
on men, who fatuously encouraged 
their ventures in commercial, intel- 
lectual and artistic pursuits that 
frequently have proved too exact- 
ing, and have set up a regressive 
defense mechanism, a compen- 
satory trauma, arrived at by a pure- 
ly feminine process of reasoning in- 
volving the theory that women, 
attracted yet repelled by the oppo- 
site sex, best can divert masculine 
attention from their failure through 
the head-on collision between their 
social emancipation and their tradi- 
tional will-to-abasement, and rivet 
that attention on themselves, by 
doing something to annoy men. 
Hence the short skirts, the little girl 
hair-do’s, the doll hats. 

This technique is not new. It is 
a cylical phenomenon, observed by 
Shakespeare, in whose day a war 
was an honorable combat in which 
a man could be proud of his physi- 
cal prowess and was fond of preen- 
ing himself before his fellows, later, 
when his woman sought to reorient 
his attention and cut him down to 
her size by putting on her head 
what Petruchio called “a paltry cap, 
a custard-coffin, a bauble, a silken 
pie.” Nowadays, this fury over 
man’s dominance and attempt to 
belittle it and make it look unim- 
portant and ridiculous, is expressed 
by wearing doll hats in the form of 
toppers, fedoras, sombreros and 
other affective masculine symbols. 
Yet women have revived Victorian 
furniture and it is my guess that 
they would like to revive Victorian 
vapors. They fail to enhance their 
charms by conditioning them with 
the elements chosen, because there 
is no harmonious fusing of those 
diverse, often contradictory or para- 
doxical elements, into a balanced 
and interest-sustaining design. 
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There is no sense of direction in 
their lives because they have no 
spiritual contentment. That is lack- 
ing because they have rationalized 
their own interpretation of life and 
built up shrines exclusively of their 
own silly prejudices, opinions and 
reactions. Thus moral chaos im- 
pends. A man has too much self- 
respect to tell a lie ordinarily, but 
to arrive at the truth through 
many women, you have to know 
your start and stop signals and 
watch them very closely. It is as 
Schopenhauer said: “Nature has 
given women only one means of 
protection and defense—hypocrisy; 
this is congenital with them, and 
the use of it is as natural as the 
animal’s use of its claws.” So it 
goes. The seven deadlies are ramp- 
ant; the four cardinal virtues are 
absent from their make-up and the 
twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost are 
still-born and withered in their 
souls. Eloquently, though the 
women of this country control the 
greater share of the wealth and 
though most murders have the 
profit motive as their basis, sixty 
per cent of our murders are com- 
mitted by women—not counting, of 
course, the probably considerable 
number of crimes which men have 
been too naive to suspect and which 
the superior cunning of women has 
successfully concealed. 

There is a nostalgic flavor to 
Noel Coward’s dictum that women 
should be beaten regularly, like din- 
ner gongs. In England, this health- 
ful exercise was given sanction for 
centuries in the Common Law, as 
Bacon’s Abridgement reveals in 
these poetic words: “A husband 
hath power and dominion over his 
wife, and he may beat her, but not 
in a violent or cruel manner,” an 
inspired arbitrament repealed only 
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in 1890, when the ancient right of 
the husband’s dominion was abol- 
ished and chastisement, of mild or 
any other degree, was declared a 
breach of the law. I fancy that 
there still are occasions when a 
good left hook would work won- 
ders. When the vagaries of women 
are discussed where men fore- 
gather, often am I bemused at the 
ease with which the latter can swal- 
low carloads of camels while strain- 
ing at gnats, but perhaps that is my 
own idiosyncrasy. In a plan for a 
purge which I have prepared and 
which, antithetically gives some of 
my specifications for “that not im- 
possible She,” among those inane 
females destined for immediate 
liquidation are: women who cannot 
distinguish between right and left 
while walking, and square off, evi- 
dently prepared to fight most vali- 
antly to the death for the wrong 
right of way; women who pick up 
armfuls of the best shirts on a bar- 
gain counter in order to prevent a 
man, caught up in that steatopy- 
gous vortex, from acquiring them, 
and then walk off in a huff without 
buying anything when the clerk 
pointedly asks whether they want 
them wrapped or sent; women who 
confuse fashion with style and 
swathe themselves in pink veils un- 
der the impression that this makes 
them as seductive as Scheherazade; 
women the spissitude of whose 
brains is such that they regard the 
slightest masculine gesture of po- 
liteness, e. g., a proffer of help from 
a bus to a slippery pavement, as an 
overture to sin and indulge in coy 
scherzos on that premise; women 
who ignore Chesterton’s warning 
and spell dog backward; women 
who barge into a confessional ahead 
of a long line of more patient peni- 
tents; women who take the word 
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of some underpaid, misbegotten oaf 
in a bank against perfectly sound 
advice re investments from compe- 
tent business men among their own 
relatives—(the Catholic widow, in 
all her ramifications, permutations 
and tergiversations is worthy of a 
separate treatise); women who are 
perpetual busybodys determined to 
make over all who come within 
their orbit, alongside of whom Lu- 
crezia Borgia, with her hollowed 
signet ring full of poison, would be 
the cream of the crop; women who 
cannot grasp that there can be no 
hospitality without gastronomy and 
no gastronomy without a knowl- 
edge of the noble art of cookery; 
women who never have anything 
good to say about another woman 
(dear God, let them be anathema!) ; 
women who are conspicuous for 
any obvious reason except natural 
beauty; women who go about mak- 
ing a racket of never having the 
right change. Once, in a Parisian 
church, when the old woman came 
around to collect clackers for the 
use of chairs, a very well-dressed 
woman near me pulled out a note 
for one hundred francs instead of 
the two sous required. The note 
was folded in a peculiar manner 
and its owner’s attitude was so 
brazen that I thought I would see 
it again and on the following Sun- 
day I did. Just in case, I had pro- 
vided myself with the exact change 
for one hundred francs, in heavy 
copper coins and dirty little bills of 
small denomination. Milady’s in- 
dignation on accepting la monnaie 
was as nothing to that of the old 
woman, but I humbly submit that 
if it was pas commode to burden 
Madame with that handful of 
money, it was also pas commode for 
the latter to cheat the Church. 
Well, that will give you an idea! 


Of those women of the ancient 
Near East about whom St. Paul 
preached, it may at least be said 
that they were lately converted 
from paganism and did not yet 
know any better; of many Catholic 
women today, it must be said that 
though, by the grace of God, they 
have been removed for many gen- 
erations from paganism, they are 
rapidly reverting to it through their 
own slavish thinking and shameless 
susceptibility to the insidious in- 
fluences rising out of the neo-pagan 
penumbra around them. They were 
meant to be “as leaven hid in 
meal”; instead, they are often mere 
chameleons, taking on all the stark, 
primary colors of the primitive and 
regressive society in which they 
live. This aberrant mood has sin- 
ister implications, for you cannot 
lift a pin without changing the cen- 
ter of gravity of the Universe. “Do 
you not feel,” asked Bossuet, “that 
there are things which have no very 
specific effect, but which, without 
seeming harmful at first, put evil 
tendencies and dispositions into 
people’s minds? Everything that 
provides food for the passions is of 
this dim origin.” Against such 
things, we have a thing which we 
call the mind of the Church. Catho- 
lic women fail (and through them, 
Catholic men, since men are com- 
monly no better than the example 
of their women causes them to be), 
in so far as they neglect to keep 
Catholic-minded. We know that “a 
net is spread in vain before them 
that have wings.” The pure in 
heart shall see God, not only after 
death, but right here in life, with 
that clarity of vision which gives a 
true insight into the everlasting fit- 
ness of things, into eternal order 
itself. 

Twenty years ago, I was berated 
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roundly by a pious Catholic lady for 
praising in print the novels of René 
Bazin, a man whom I had the privi- 
lege of knowing well, a man in 
whom sanctity was almost visibly 
present, a man who never wrote a 
line that could not be read from a 
pulpit and who consistently re- 
mained a literary artist in spite of 
the salutary inhibitions his religion 
placed upon him. I can still see 
her silting there in her gray “trans- 
formation,” her severe “shirtwaist 
and skirt” and in what women 
shudderingly describe as “sensible 
shoes,” squeezing lemon in her tea 
and sniffing non sequiturs about 
the French, for I was reminded by 
contrast of the picture she made 
then, when I saw her about a year 
ago. Her gray hair had been 
bobbed and dyed blue, her finger- 
nails looked as though they had 
been dipped in a bucket of blood, 
and through the openings in her 
fashionable slippers, one saw that 
her toenails had received the same 
ghastly treatment. She was wear- 
ing one of those elaborately care- 
less creations which women dis- 
armingly allude to as “a little black 
dress” when they are setting out to 
be very femme fatale. On her cof- 
fee table was a copy of a recent 
French novel by a Catholic of sorts 
which I had read and found to be 
a good job technically, but a bad 
book, none the less, because it dealt 
in a filthy manner with certain 
notably unpleasant phases of life. 
Holding that view, if I named the 
book, in self-defense lest I be in- 
cluded among those who think that 
Catholic writers have to produce 
trash in order to save their souls, I 
would have to consider a number 
of profound problems concerning 
aesthetics and the moral law which 
would be as out of place here as the 
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book in question was on the lady’s 
coffee table. When I expressed my 
surprise at its presence there, light- 
ing one cigarette from the butt of 
another, she said: “So what? 
Women and music should never be 
dated!” She has been dated since, 
in spite of herself—on a tombstone. 

The mad American craving for 
immediate sensations and more and 
more audacious activities engenders 
no mental or spiritual growth. Not 
to pursue your personal sanctifica- 
tion with persistence, not to view 
the debauched naturalism around 
you with constant askance and not 
to supernaturalize your life regard- 
less of the cost of nonconformity 
with current customs and supersti- 
tions is to submit to trends which 
imperil your free personality and 
vitiate your Catholic character. 
Wishful thinking is not realism and 
realists, in the Thomist sense, are 
what Catholic women (yes, yes, and 
men, too!) must be. Truly, women 
should be undated, but with the 
timelessness of their Eternal Model, 
Who is “the same yesterday, today 
and forever,” and, as the Blessed 
Grignion de Montfort said, “through 
the beautiful and perfect mold of 
Mary, where Jesus was naturally 
and divinely formed.” And now, 
when some flabbily ineffectual 
women are sending their husbands 
to heaven with heavy sheaves be- 
cause of their hysterical contor- 
tions over the present uncertain- 
ties of life, they might meditate 
on this significant fact revealed by 
St. John: Mary stood by the Cross. 
With her deepest heart pierced by 
seven swords, Mary stood! 

Success in the art of living not 
only calls for a vision, but for the 
means to articulate it. When 
Pope Pius X., seeing the way the 
world was going, sought “to renew 
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all things in Christ,” he turned to 
the Liturgy and recommended its 
general adoption as the chief means 
of attaining this end, calling it “the 
primary and indispensable source 
of the true Christian spirit.” It is 
all of that, a complete philosophy 
of human destiny, and I hope to see 
the day when its use will be made a 
condition of salvation for all Catho- 
lics. Had the saintly Pius pre- 
vailed, the world might be in better 
shape today and less bulging with 
obscene ideologies. Once the faith- 
ful have implemented their lives 
with the sublime technique of the 
Liturgy, a mighty impetus will be 
given to Catholic Action and that 
well-behaved breeze will become a 
veritable tornado, with a Pente- 
costal wind behind it like nothing 
since the days when the traditional 
prayer of the Church inspired the 
medieval appreciation of the super- 
natural and released stupendous 
energies for the work of God. Then 
first things will again be first and 
the family will be what it was in- 
tended to be, a glowing, healthy 
germ-cell of society,—the Mystical 
Body of Christ in a microcosm. 
Anyone who doubts that American 
Catholics are becoming increasing- 
ly conscious of their mutual inter- 
dependence and anxious to express 
it, has only to visit that “green isle 
in the deep sea of misery,” the 
Church of St. Francis of Assisi, 
where morning, noon and night, 
every day in the week, thousands of 
earnest folk crowd every service 
and engage in much vocal prayer 
and congregational singing “and 
out of many hearts thoughts are re- 
vealed.” The singing is occasion- 
ally off-key and the prayers are not 
liturgical, but mostly “gimme” 


prayers of a somewhat oleaginous 
content, but as one who has been 
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greatly blessed in that church, I 
hasten to say that they work. So 
far, so good. But why use make- 
shift tools on a delicate job when a 
precision instrument is at hand? 

Through the enlargement and 
deepening of mental and spiritual 
intimacy that the technique of the 
Liturgy brings, will come more de- 
pendable criteria with which to ar- 
rive at a proper adjustment of per- 
sonality to circumstance and a more 
profound discernment and a wiser 
choice in those implacable limita- 
tions of being which are the inevi- 
table consequences of our machine 
age, consequences which have atro- 
phied our intelligence and degraded 
our sensibility. Wives will have a 
better conception of what the real 
needs of their husbands are and 
husbands will stop leaving their 
wives in that intellectual isolation 
which has rendered so many unions 
superficial and incomplete. There 
will be a fusion of interests that 
will cause their lives to flow more 
freely in a common channel, thus 
making for more lucid and har- 
monious partnerships. The super- 
natural will so dominate the nat- 
ural that the excellence in the nat- 
ural order of many non-Catholics 
will cease to be a reproach to us. 

Right now, women are in a bad 
way. There are many things the 
matter with them, but the principal 
trouble seems to be that there are 
not enough of them to go around— 
at least, I have never found one who 
would have me, though the patron 
of happy marriages has often heard 
me say, in the words of Josephine 
Johnson: 


“Grant that some shadow of awe— 

Some gold fog of marvel— 
Cover for once this terrible sun 
of our eyes!” 











SOCIOLOGY AND THE LITURGY 


By GeEorGE LANCASTER 


yer Church of our own day has 
witnessed two great movements 
within her fold, which have been so 
continually stressed by the Popes 
and urged upon the faithful, that 
they must be regarded as most im- 
portant characteristics of modern 
Catholicism. I refer to the Catho- 
lic Social Movement and to the Li- 
turgical Revival. It would be false 
to regard these two aspects of 
Catholic Action as unrelated to one 
another, for God in His Providence 
has caused them to grow side by 
side within His Church precisely 
because they are complementary 
and interdependent. 

In the great Encyclical “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno,” Pius XI., after 
stressing the fact that the chief dis- 
order of the modern social and eco- 
nomic regime is the ruin of souls, 
points out that if we are to witness 
any true and permanent social re- 
construction in our day, it must be 
preceded by a renewal of the Chris- 
tian spirit. And Pius X., in the 
Motu Proprio of 1903 tells us ex- 
plicitly that the foremost and in- 
dispensable font of the Christian 
spirit is the active participation in 
the most holy mysteries and in the 
public and solemn prayer of the 
Church. The words of the Popes 
give us two premises from which a 
conclusion must be drawn: social 
reconstruction must be preceded by 
a renewal of the Christian spirit; 
but the primary and indispensable 
source of this spirit is the active 
participation in the most holy mys- 
teries and in the solemn and public 


prayer of the Church, that is, in 
the Liturgy. Does it not follow im- 
mediately that the liturgy has a vi- 
tal part to play in our program of 
Christian Social Reform? The truth 
of the conclusion is evident from 
the authoritative nature of the 
premises from which it is drawn, 
but it will also be clear from the 
consideration of the nature of the 
liturgy in itself and as the source 
of those elements of the true Chris- 
tian spirit which the poor, weary 
world most needs. 

In the first place, then, what is 
the liturgy? Let us not misunder- 
stand the term. Let us not con- 
ceive of it in terms of plain chant, 
incense and Gothic vestments; let 
us not visualize it as a decorative 
scheme whereby the worship of 
God is made less distasteful; let us 
not see in the Liturgical Revival a 
return to prolonged Latin prayers 
and complicated rites; let us cease 
to dream of the day when the hum- 
blest housewife will while away her 
leisure hours by the study of primi- 
tive forms of ceremonial or ancient 
manners of prayer. Rather we will 
ponder the nature of the Church of 
God as a living organism with its 
soul the Spirit of God and the ex- 
pression of its inward life the 
liturgy. We will see in her Christ 
still living upon earth and in her 
liturgy we will see the re-enactment 
of the life of Christ. Yes, the 
liturgy is that divine worship which 
the Mystic Christ, that is the Church 
as a body joined with Christ its 
head, renders to the heavenly Fa- 
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ther; it consists in both the cele- 
bration and the application of the 
mysteries of redemption, executed 
in mystery-drama by the particu- 
lar priesthood made up of those 
specially endowed by Holy Orders, 
and by the universal priesthood 
made up of those baptized and con- 
firmed. Is it not self-evident from 
this definition that the sacred 
liturgy is the primary and indis- 
pensable source of the Christian 
spirit? The mysteries of Christ, the 
Head of the Mystical Body, are 
made personally ours first of all by 
Holy Mass and the Sacraments and 
secondly by the liturgical year 
which recalls them to us by a living, 
practical commemoration. By liv- 
ing the life of the liturgy we make 
of ourselves other Christs, living 
images of the Head. In itself then, 
the liturgy is the primary and in- 
dispensable source of the Christian 
spirit; it follows that it is the source 
of those very elements of which the 
modern world stands most in need. 
These are, to my mind, a true ap- 
preciation of the dignity of re- 
deemed mankind, a spirit of 
brotherhood in Christ, the Chris- 
tian spirit of renunciation, and 
prayer. 

The liturgy is a school of the dig- 
nity of redeemed human nature, for 
those who take part therein exer- 
cise their Christian, their super- 
natural personality to its fullest ex- 
tent. They are baptized Christians, 
members of the Body of Christ, 
united with the whole Church not 
only by the Communion of Saints, 
but in virtue of a real and active co- 
operation with that act of religion 
which the Church as a society offers 
to God. Let men regard him as a 
mere cog in a vast machine, let 
them think of him with less solici- 
tude than they think of the very 


machine that enslaves him, let 
them deprive him of that pittance 
which will enable him to live be- 
comingly as a man, and yet the 
Christian has the right to share as 
an adopted son of God Himself, as 
an heir of Christ, as a temple of 
the Holy Ghost, yea even as a par- 
taker in the nature of the eternal 
Trinity in the official prayer of the 
Body of Christ on earth. This is 
his official activity as a supernatu- 
ral being; he rises above himself, 
above this’ stricken world to the 
realms of glory to union with God, 
aye, and even to transformation in 
Him. Is it too much to suppose 
that by sharing in the sacred mys- 
teries, in the essential activity of 
the Mystical Body of Christ, a 
Christian will grow in conscious- 
ness of the dignity which is his? 
Listen to the prayer he will recite 
daily at Mass: “O God, who in a 
marvelous manner didst create and 
ennoble human nature, and still 
more marvelously hast renewed it; 
grant that by the mystical union of 
this water and wine, we may be 
made partakers of His divinity Who 
vouchsafed to become partaker of 
our humanity, Jesus Christ, thy 
Son, our Lord.” As he becomes 
conversant with such prayers as 
this or as he hears the priest, on 
the Feast of the Ascension, sing of 
Christ ascending into heaven that 
we might become sharers of His 
divinity or, at Pentecost, of the 
Holy Ghost descending on the chil- 
dren of adoption, it will be impos- 
sible for him not to become fired 
with a new sense of his greatness in 
the supernatural order. Can there 
be any greater need at the present 
day than this? When States are 
engulfing the human individual in 
their own totalitarian idealism it is 
vital that there arise a sense of per- 
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sonal dignity, of personal greatness 
among the members of the State 
which will serve in some way to 
counteract the all-pervading anti- 
humanism. Among a Christian 
people such a sense can best be ob- 
tained from the sacred liturgy. 

The liturgy brings men together 
in a vast brotherhood in Christ. It 
is essentially and primarily a social 
activity, the activity of a body, of 
a society, of an organism; it is the 
activity of many persons mystically 
but none the less really united to 
form one. As a body Christians 
must honor God, the entire com- 
munion of the faithful must worship 
God as such corporately, that is, by 
adoration, thanksgiving, petition 
and reparation. This corporate ac- 
tivity is the liturgy. Just as Jesus 
Christ in the work of redemption 
represented the whole of mankind 
before the Eternal Father, so the 
Church is before Christ the offi- 
cial representative of regenerated 
mankind. Her actions are the ac- 
tions of all, her prayers the prayers 
of all. Let us consider the Mass, 
the summit and crown of liturgical 
worship. It is of its nature social. 
It is social in the symbolism of the 
very matter of the sacrifice, the spe- 
cies of bread and wine. Recall how 
the Fathers saw in the bread, 
formed of many grains of wheat, 
and in the wine of many grapes, an 
image of the union of the faithful 
one with another. Theology tells 
us that this union of the faithful in 
love is the special grace of the Holy 
Eucharist as a sacrament whilst in 
the sacrifice the species of bread 
and wine represent the union of all 
the members of the Mystical Body 
offering themselves together with 
Christ to God. The priest adds a 
drop of water to the chalice at the 
Offertory and in that simple action 
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the Fathers see Christ united with 
His members offering themselves 
together. “By this sign,” wrote St. 
Cyprian, “is made visible the union 
which we form of Christ’s people. 
As many grains of wheat once sepa- 
rate, now united, form the one sole 
bread, so we in Christ, the heavenly 
Bread, are one sole, united body of 
all the faithful.” In the actual of- 
fering of the Sacrifice, all the faith- 
ful participate. We offer the Mass, 
only priests consecrate. The 
Church united with Christ offers 
through and with Him the Victim 
of Calvary. In former days this so- 
cial nature of offering was empha- 
sized as those present placed their 
offerings on the altar in order to 
offer themselves and their whole 
lives with their gifts. It is only 
necessary to read the prayers of 
the Mass to realize that it is essen- 
tially social. The united confes- 
sion, the Dominus vobiscum, the 
prayers in the plural, the Orate 
Fratres at the beginning of the 
most solemn part of the Mass, the 
incensation of all—these are but 
examples of the many indications 
which will be found of the social 
character of the Holy Sacrifice. 
Holy Communion, the consumma- 
tion of the sacrifice, is again social 
both in its matter, as we have con- 
sidered above, and in its effects 
which are to unite us with Christ as 
members of the Mystical Body and 
to unite us with one another. “If 
you would with profit receive the 
Holy Eucharist,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “above all else be ye yourselves 
what it symbolizes. Be united to 
the Church; be united among your- 
selves; be the Mystical Body of 
Christ.” 

What we have said of the Mass 
and Holy Communion is true, due 
proportion being observed, of all 
































the other liturgical acts of the 
Church. The liturgy is essentially 
something social, the activity of a 
brotherhood in Christ. Now, one of 
the greatest needs of the present 
day is to restore to our people a 
sense of solidarity. They are suf- 
fering from the effects of social and 
economic individualism and, let us 
sadly admit it, even from a spirit- 
ual individualism which has fol- 
lowed upon the banishment of the 
liturgy from their lives. It is only 
natural that an individualistic spirit 
in the religious life of a nation will 
overflow into its social and eco- 
nomic life; the sad story of post- 
Reformation history is proof enough 
of this. But it is equally true, is it 
not, that a spirit of solidarity re- 
stored to the prayer-life, the re- 
ligious worship of the people, will 
find its way into their social and 
economic activities. We call for a 
spiritual renaissance, a renaissance 
which cannot come about from 
anything that is merely external, 
nor from dogma, ethics or canon 
law. These can never be actual 
sources of the supernatural life. 
They exert their influence before 
conversion, they prepare the way 
for supernatural life and guard it 
and aid it in its operation and aug- 
mentation. But the liturgy, as the 
celebration and application of the 
mysteries of redemption, actually 
imparts supernatural life, restores 
it and perfects it. A people living 
the liturgical life will be a people 
filled with supernatural life, and a 
people filled with supernatural life 
will be a people impregnated with 
that spirit of charity and brother- 
hood in Christ which must be re- 
stored before any real social recon- 
struction can be hoped for. The 
life of the Church in its fullness 
must become the life of every 
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Christian, but the life of the Church 
is the life of a society, of a com- 
munity; it is social life, unifying 
life. It is life imparted by the 
liturgy, restored by the liturgy, per- 
fected by the liturgy, by that liturgy 
which of its nature is social and 
unifying. Active participation in 
the liturgy by all cannot but pro- 
duce effects of a social nature which 
will overflow from the sphere of re- 
ligion into the realms of political, 
social and economic life. 

In the third place, let us consider 
the liturgy in relation to that spirit 
of self-denial and _ renunciation 
which we hold to be most necessary 
in these days of avarice and self- 
seeking. The late Holy Father, in 
the Encyclical “Caritate Christi 
Compulsi” has written: “To prayer 
we must also join penance, the 
spirit of penance and the practice 
of Christian penance. .. . It is a 
weapon that strikes right at the 
root of all evil, that is the lust of 
material wealth and the wanton 
pleasures of life.” Now the end, 
the aim of Christian penance or 
asceticism is to die and live with 
Jesus Christ in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. I say “in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice” because the primary in- 
stitution by means of which Christ 
wishes to unite us with the mystery 
of death and of life is the holy Eu- 
charist taken in all its plenitude 
as sacrifice and sacrament. 
“There,” writes Dom Beauduin, 
“there is the true source of Chris- 
tian asceticism. It is precisely by 
means of His eucharistic state that 
the Divine Ascetic wishes to trans- 
form us into Himself. All our 
sacrifices and our mortifications 
will then be offered at the altar of 
the one Sacrifice by which our 
death is rendered acceptable. On 
the other hand, the correlative mys- 
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sonal dignity, of personal greatness 
among the members of the State 
which will serve in some way to 
counteract the all-pervading anti- 
humanism. Among a Christian 
people such a sense can best be ob- 
tained from the sacred liturgy. 

The liturgy brings men together 
in a vast brotherhood in Christ. It 
is essentially and primarily a social 
activity, the activity of a body, of 
a society, of an organism; it is the 
activity of many persons mystically 
but none the less really united to 
form one. As a body Christians 
must honor God, the entire com- 
munion of the faithful must worship 
God as such corporately, that is, by 
adoration, thanksgiving, petition 
and reparation. This corporate ac- 
tivity is the liturgy. Just as Jesus 
Christ in the work of redemption 
represented the whole of mankind 
before the Eternal Father, so the 
Church is before Christ the offi- 
cial representative of regenerated 
mankind. Her actions are the ac- 
tions of all, her prayers the prayers 
of all. Let us consider the Mass, 
the summit and crown of liturgical 
worship. It is of its nature social. 
It is social in the symbolism of the 
very matter of the sacrifice, the spe- 
cies of bread and wine. Recall how 
the Fathers saw in the bread, 
formed of many grains of wheat, 
and in the wine of many grapes, an 
image of the union of the faithful 
one with another. Theology tells 
us that this union of the faithful in 
love is the special grace of the Holy 
Eucharist as a sacrament whilst in 
the sacrifice the species of bread 
and wine represent the union of all 
the members of the Mystical Body 
offering themselves together with 
Christ to God. The priest adds a 
drop of water to the chalice at the 
Offertory and in that simple action 
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the Fathers see Christ united with 
His members offering themselves 
together. “By this sign,” wrote St. 
Cyprian, “is made visible the union 
which we form of Christ’s people. 
As many grains of wheat once sepa- 
rate, now united, form the one sole 
bread, so we in Christ, the heavenly 
Bread, are one sole, united body of 
all the faithful.” In the actual of- 
fering of the Sacrifice, all the faith- 
ful participate. We offer the Mass, 
only priests consecrate. The 
Church united with Christ offers 
through and with Him the Victim 
of Calvary. In former days this so- 
cial nature of offering was empha- 
sized as those present placed their 
offerings on the altar in order to 
offer themselves and their whole 
lives with their gifts. It is only 
necessary to read the prayers of 
the Mass to realize that it is essen- 
tially social. The united confes- 
sion, the Dominus vobiscum, the 
prayers in the plural, the Orate 
Fratres at the beginning of the 
most solemn part of the Mass, the 
incensation of all—these are but 
examples of the many indications 
which will be found of the social 
character of the Holy Sacrifice. 
Holy Communion, the consumma- 
tion of the sacrifice, is again social 
both in its matter, as we have con- 
sidered above, and in its effects 
which are to unite us with Christ as 
members of the Mystical Body and 
to unite us with one another. “If 
you would with profit receive the 
Holy Eucharist,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “above all else be ye yourselves 
what it symbolizes. Be united to 
the Church; be united among your- 
selves; be the Mystical Body of 
Christ.” 

What we have said of the Mass 
and Holy Communion is true, due 
proportion being observed, of all 
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the other liturgical acts of the 
Church. The liturgy is essentially 
something social, the activity of a 
brotherhood in Christ. Now, one of 
the greatest needs of the present 
day is to restore to our people a 
sense of solidarity. They are suf- 
fering from the effects of social and 
economic individualism and, let us 
sadly admit it, even from a spirit- 
ual individualism which has fol- 
lowed upon the banishment of the 
liturgy from their lives. It is only 
natural that an individualistic spirit 
in the religious life of a nation will 
overflow into its social and eco- 
nomic life; the sad story of post- 
Reformation history is proof enough 
of this. But it is equally true, is it 
not, that a spirit of solidarity re- 
stored to the prayer-life, the re- 
ligious worship of the people, will 
find its way into their social and 
economic activities. We call for a 
spiritual renaissance, a renaissance 
which cannot come about from 
anything that is merely external, 
nor from dogma, ethics or canon 
law. These can never be actual 
sources of the supernatural life. 
They exert their influence before 
conversion, they prepare the way 
for supernatural life and guard it 
and aid it in its operation and aug- 
mentation. But the liturgy, as the 
celebration and application of the 
mysteries of redemption, actually 
imparts supernatural life, restores 
it and perfects it. A people living 
the liturgical life will be a people 
filled with supernatural life, and a 
people filled with supernatural life 
will be a people impregnated with 
that spirit of charity and brother- 
hood in Christ which must be re- 
stored before any real social recon- 
struction can be hoped for. The 
life of the Church in its fullness 
must become the life of every 


Christian, but the life of the Church 
is the life of a society, of a com- 
munity; it is social life, unifying 
life. It is life imparted by the 
liturgy, restored by the liturgy, per- 
fected by the liturgy, by that liturgy 
which of its nature is social and 
unifying. Active participation in 
the liturgy by all cannot but pro- 
duce effects of a social nature which 
will overflow from the sphere of re- 
ligion into the realms of political, 
social and economic life. 

In the third place, let us consider 
the liturgy in relation to that spirit 
of self-denial and _ renunciation 
which we hold to be most necessary 
in these days of avarice and self- 
seeking. The late Holy Father, in 
the Encyclical “Caritate Christi 
Compulsi” has written: “To prayer 
we must also join penance, the 
spirit of penance and the practice 
of Christian penance. ... It is a 
weapon that strikes right at the 
root of all evil, that is the lust of 
material wealth and the wanton 
pleasures of life.” Now the end, 
the aim of Christian penance or 
asceticism is to die and live with 
Jesus Christ in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. I say “in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice” because the primary in- 
stitution by means of which Christ 
wishes to unite us with the mystery 
of death and of life is the holy Eu- 
charist taken in all its plenitude 
as sacrifice and sacrament. 
“There,” writes Dom Beauduin, 
“there is the true source of Chris- 
tian asceticism. It is precisely by 
means of His eucharistic state that 
the Divine Ascetic wishes to trans- 
form us into Himself. All our 
sacrifices and our mortifications 
will then be offered at the altar of 
the one Sacrifice by which our 
death is rendered acceptable. On 
the other hand, the correlative mys- 
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tery of life, which constitutes the 
postive aspect of this ascetcism, 
is not realized in all its fullness of 
conservation and growth except in 
the sacrament which consummates 
the sacrifice. It is the life of God 
that penetrates us, that transforms 
us, that leads us towards the full 
life of eternity: ‘He that eateth my 
flesh . . . hath everlasting life and 
I will raise him up on the last day.’ 
We sacrifice an inferior for a su- 
perior life, for the life divine, and 
all through Christ, with Christ, and 
in Christ, to the glory of the Fa- 
ther. Such is the soul of Christian 
asceticism.” But the Eucharist is 
the very center of the liturgy and 
so it follows immediately that the 
liturgy is the universal and official 
school of the spirit of Christian re- 
nunciation. Catholic asceticism and 
the liturgy have the same focal cen- 
ter, the same foundation, the same 
soul; and that center, that founda- 
tion, that soul is the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. 

The means by which this spirit 
of self-renunciation and penance 
are to be attained are chiefly three 
in number: supernatural aid 
through prayer, the fruitful con- 
templation of the life of Christ and 
practices calculated to subdue the 
flesh and the spirit. The first 
means is prayer, for through prayer 
alone can a man maintain himself 
in a state of death to himself and 
put himself into contact with su- 
pernatural realities and especially 
with the action of the Holy Ghost. 
Now liturgical prayer submits us 
directly to the action of the Spirit 
Who gives life and so when it is 
liturgical, prayer has its maximum 
of efficacy. Individual prayer 
should be the prayer of a member 
of Christ grown into Christ through 
co-operation with His Redemptive 
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‘act in the liturgy, and so fully effi- 


cacious as individual prayer. The 
second means is the contemplation 
of the life of our Blessed Lord, but 
not mere empty, sterile contempla- 
tion. It is contemplation with a 
view to imitation. But where can 
we contemplate the life of Christ 
better than in the sacred liturgy? 
Here the Church herself with an art 
born of long experience draws from 
each mystery as it occurs in the 
liturgical cycle a virtue to be prac- 
ticed, a victory to be gained, a sacri- 
fice to be united to the great Sacri- 
fice. One has only to read the Col- 
lects, the Secrets or the Homilies to 
find there practical applications of 
the mysteries of the life of Christ 
and precise reforms to be effected 
in our own lives. And so the imi- 
tation of the mysteries of the life of 
Christ, which is the second means 
to the attainment of the spirit of re- 
nunciation, will be easy for one who 
associates himself sincerely with 
the prayer of the Church. With re- 
gard to the third means, practices 
of penance themselves, we can at 
least say this, that the liturgy in 
the course of its yearly cycle, cre- 
ates an environment that is most 
suitable for such practices. And 
thus the liturgy is a school in which 
one learns from the lips of a 
mother—and what a mother— 
wherein consists the essence of 
Christian penance, of that pen- 
ance, which according to the Pope, 
strikes at the very root of all our 
modern disorders. 

Finally, the spirit of prayer must 
be restored to its proper place in 
the life of nations. In the Ency- 
clical “Caritate Christi Compulsi” 
the Holy Father appeals especially 
for a renewal of the spirit of 
prayer, but whence does he draw 
his example, his ideal of prayer? 
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Surely, from the liturgy, from the 
Church in prayer. “Before every- 
thing else,” he writes, “let us have 
recourse to prayer. . . . What a 
spectacle for heaven and earth is 
not the Church in prayer! For cen- 
turies without interruption, from 
midnight to midnight, is repeated 
on earth the divine psalmody of the 
inspired canticles; there is no hour 
of the day that is not hallowed by 
its special liturgy; there is no stage 
of life that has not its part in the 
thanksgiving, praise, supplication 
and reparation, in common use by 
the Mystical Body of Christ which 
is the Church. Thus prayer of it- 
self assures the presence of God 
among men according to the prom- 
ise of the Divine Redeemer: ‘Where 
there are two or three gathered to- 
gether in My Name, there am I in 
the midst of them.’ In addition, 
prayer will remove the fundamental 
cause of present-day difficulties, 
which we have mentioned above, 
that is the insatiable greed for 
earthly goods. The man who prays 
looks above to the goods of heaven 
whereon he meditates and which 
he desires; his whole being is 
plunged in the contemplation of the 
marvelous order established by God, 
which knows not the frenzy of 
earthly successes nor the futile 
competitions of ever-increasing 
speed; and thus automatically, as 
it were will be re-established that 
equilibrium between work and rest 
whose entire absence from society 
today is responsible for grave dan- 
gers to life physical, economic and 
moral. If therefore those, who 
through the excessive production 
of manufactured goods have fallen 
into unemployment and poverty, 
made up their minds to give the 
proper time to prayer, there is no 
doubt that work and production 


would soon be brought within rea- 
sonable limits, and that the conflict 
which now divides humanity into 
two great camps struggling for 
transient interests, would be 
changed into a noble and peaceful 
contest for goods heavenly and 
eternal. In like manner the way 
will be opened to the peace we long 
for.” A few lines further on the 
common Father of Christians brief- 
ly but succinctly points to some of 
the social results of “prayer that is 
the common expression of family 
feeling, of that great family which 
extends beyond the boundaries of 
any country or continent.” “Men,” 
he says, “who in every nation pray 
to the same God for peace on earth 
will not kindle flames of discord 
among the peoples; men who turn 
in prayer to the Divine Majesty, 
will not set up in their own country 
a craving for domination; nor fos- 
ter that inordinate love of country 
which of its own nation makes its 
own god; men who look to the God 
of peace and love, who turn to Him 
through the mediation of Christ, 
Who is our peace, will never rest 
until finally that peace which the 
world cannot give, comes down 
from the Giver of every good gift 
on men of good will.” 

Thus we have seen that four 
great and crying needs of our day 
are satisfied in the sacred liturgy. 
These truths must be taught in sea- 
son and out of season to all our 
people and to this end the partici- 
pation of the people themselves in 
the sacred liturgy is by far the most 
efficacious means. This is affirmed 
by the Supreme Pontiff himself in 
his letter of December 11, 1926; 
and his words make a most fitting 
and practical conclusion to our very 
inadequate treatment of the sub- 
ject: 
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“For imbuing the people with 
faith and their souls with spiritual 
joy, the annual celebration of the 
sacred mysteries is far more effi- 
cacious than even the most weighty 
documents of ecclesiastical teach- 
ing. As a rule these latter reach 
only the few and the more learned, 
whereas the former impress and 
teach all the faithful. The docu- 
ments speak but once, the feasts 
every year and forever. The former 
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appeal effectively to the mind, the 
latter, however, not only to the 
mind but to the heart as well, that 
is to the whole man. Since man 
consists of body and soul he should 
be so moved and interested as to 
drink in divine doctrines more 
abundantly through the variety and 
beauty of the sacred rites, and, con- 
verting it into vigor and blood, 
make it serve him for progress in 
the spiritual life.” 





SANCTUARY 


By GERTRUDE JANE Copp 


HAVE made a secret garden 
In the cloister of my mind; 
I enter by a secret gate 
That no one else could find. 


Here Memory borders all the paths 
And here there are no tears, 

For here are planted all the flowers 
You gave me through the years. 


The buds I planted long ago 
Still bloom with fairy grace— 
With those I planted yesterday 
They smile into my face. 


I hear the echo of your voice 
In one sweet low bird-call, 
And as in other gardens 
God watcheth over all. 


When the world is too much with me 
And I weary with its din, 
I unlock my cloistered garden 


And drink the peace within. 


























SHARING PROFITS WITH EMPLOYEES 


By JoserpH B. KENKEL, C.PP.S. 


MPLOYERS, in their effort to 
establish and maintain satis- 
factory relations with their em- 
ployees, have experimented with a 
great variety of personnel tech- 
niques. Among these, profit shar- 
ing has held a fairly prominent 
place. From time to time it has 
been hailed by some employers as 
the solution of “the labor problem” 
but by others condemned as a 
visionary and an impractical device, 
while by some labor leaders it has 
been decried as a snare and a de- 
lusion. The number of business 
concerns that have introduced profit 
sharing has always been compara- 
tively small. Under a fairly restric- 
tive definition, there are probably 
not more than two hundred estab- 
lishments in the United States at 
the present using a profit sharing 
plan. Nevertheless, the underlying 
idea or appeal has retained its vital- 
ity during the eighty years or so 
that it has been practiced in this 
country; and, especially during 
periods of business revival, a re- 
newal of interest on the part of em- 
ployers has generally occurred. 
Profit sharing is usually defined 
as an agreement, freely entered into 
between the employer and his em- 
ployees, by which the latter receive 
in addition to their wages, a share, 
fixed in advance, of the profits. A 
profit sharing plan does not, there- 
fore, imply the discarding of the 
wage system. In this it differs from 


a co-operative business enterprise, 
in which the functions of employer 
and employees are merged. In such 
a concern the capital is provided by 
the workers themselves; they as a 
group direct the enterprise, share 
the profits jointly, and assume all 
risks. Profit sharing differs also 
from the extra rewards employees 
receive from time to time in the 
form of a bonus even though rather 
regularly distributed, because these 
rewards are mere gratuities, not de- 
termined beforehand through any 
agreement nor varying necessarily 
in proportion to the net profits. 
Again, pension and annuity plans, 
calling for the payment of a sum 
of money to the employee, for in- 
stance, upon reaching the age of re- 
tirement or upon being incapaci- 
tated, do not constitute profit shar- 
ing, even if the pension or annuity 
fund is completely provided by the 
employer. Excluded likewise are 
the sliding scale of wages, accord- 
ing to which the wages depend upon 
the selling price of the product, 
and also the various incentive wage 
plans, with extra compensation for 
output beyond the standard. A 
stock-ownership plan, in which the 
employees are offered shares of 
stock on favorable terms, is not to 
be considered as profit sharing be- 
cause in this arrangement as well 
as in the other practices just cited, 
the compensation beyond wages 
does not necessarily vary in some 
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ratio to the net profits of the busi- 
ness. 

Most profit sharing plans have 
been introduced upon the initiative 
of the employer. His motives have 
ranged from that of pure altruism 
to that of undiluted selfishness. As 
practiced today, profit sharing is 
largely one of the techniques of 
personnel management. In the 
great variety of objectives, three 
stand out as fairly constant and 
predominant; namely, the stabiliz- 
ing of the working force, the foster- 
ing of industrial peace, and the pro- 
moting of efficiency. Through the 
incentive of profit sharing it is 
hoped that the losses involved in a 
high rate of labor turnover, strikes 
and other forms of conflict, and 
restriction of output, may all be 
greatly reduced. 

The cost of labor turnover in 
many business concerns mounts 
high, involving in some instances a 
direct and an indirect cost of sev- 
eral hundred dollars in hiring and 
training a new employee. The cost 
of industrial warfare it is almost 
impossible to ascertain. One writer 
estimates that the average annual 
loss to employers, wage-earners, 
and the public, for the years 1927- 
31, ranged around $200,000.000. 
Another writer estimates that in 
1937, a particularly turbulent year 
in labor troubles, wage-earners lost 
$140,000,000 in wages, due to 
strikes, and that employers suffered 
an overhead loss of $20,000,000 for 
the same reason, not to mention 
their other related losses, nor those 
incurred by the public. The cost of 
restriction of output it is still more 
difficult to gauge because of the dif- 
ficulty of measuring its extent. 
Sample studies, however, seem to 
indicate that it has been widely 
practiced both by union and non- 
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union workers. Through establish- 
ing a community of interest be- 
tween the employer and his em- 
ployees, profit sharing hopes to re- 
duce these costs greatly and to dis- 
cover new sources of profit for the 
concern, in which both employer 
and employees may equitably share. 

To what extent have these objec- 
tives been realized? It is interest- 
ing to compare the conclusions of 
two investigations on the subject, 
one made by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in 1917 and 
the other by a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Finance of the United 
States Senate the report of which 
has been issued very recently. In 
reference to the reduction of labor 
turnover the Bureau Report states: 


“All of the informants were of 
the opinion that the establishment 
of the plans had a tendency to re- 
duce the percentage of turnover of 
their working organization.” 


The fostering of industrial peace 
seemed to have been even more 
effectively obtained: 


“The consensus of opinion, almost 
unanimous, seems to be that the 
plans did have a very decided ten- 
dency to establish more satisfactory 
relations between the employer and 
the employee.” 


The third objective of profit 
sharing, the promoting of employee 
efficiency, seemed to have been 
achieved to a far less degree than 
the other two: 


“Employers disagree greatly as 
to the results achieved with refer- 
ence to increasing the individual or 
collective efficiency of the partici- 
pating employees. In all, only three 
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of them stated definitely that this 
had been the result.” 


Before quoting from the Report 
of the Senate Finance Subcommit- 
tee, a word of explanation is neces- 
sary in reference to the scope of 
the Report. Using a wider defini- 
tion of profit sharing than that used 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Subcommittee defined it as in- 
clusive of all “plans which in effect 
grant monetary rewards to the 
worker over and above the wage 
scale.” Under this definition the 
Report includes six different plans; 
namely, pension, annuity, bonus, 
stock-purchase, wage dividend, and 
profit-percentage plans. The first 
four of these, excluded from the 
definition of profit sharing as given 
at the beginning of this article, were 
also excluded in the Report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
wage dividend plan implies an ar- 
rangement wherein the amount to 
be distributed to the employees is 
directly related to the amount of 
dividends paid or declared on some 
class of stock, usually common. 
The profit-percentage plan includes 
those systems in which the amount 
to be distributed to the employees 
is in some definite ratio to the net 
profits of the concern. The last two 
plans may be said to be in fair 
agreement with the plans classified 
as types of true profit sharing in 
the Bureau Report. Fortunately, 
the Subcommittee made a com- 
parative study of the different plans 
that it classifies as true profit shar- 
ing, and this enables us not only 
to compare them with those of the 
Bureau, but also to judge their re- 
spective efficacy in realizing the ob- 
jectives with which profit sharing 
plans have been associated. It 
should also be noted that some- 
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times a concern will have more 
than one profit sharing plan in 
operation at the same time, that not 
all employees necessarily share in 
all plans, and that sometimes the 
profit sharing plan is limited to the 
higher executives. 

The Subcommittee made a spe- 
cific study of the effect that profit 
sharing might have upon strikes, 
taking the view that, generally 
speaking, the strike record will re- 
flect employer-employee relations. 
In comparing the record of 320 
companies having no profit sharing 
plan with 304 companies in which 
all the employees shared in what- 
ever profit sharing plan or plans 
might be in operation, it found that 
23.4% of the former had strikes, of 
which, 16.1% were major, while 
only 9.9% of the latter had strikes, 
of which, 7.7% were major. A 
strike was judged major or minor 
on the basis of the total number of 
employees involved, the number out 
on strike, the duration of the strike, 
whether or not it occurred at the 
main plant or some branch, and 
similar considerations. 

The extent to which the objec- 
tives have been realized is more spe- 
cifically revealed in the estimate of 
the comparative efficacy of the dif- 
ferent types that the Subcommit- 
tee undertook to study. In order to 
eliminate any outside influence the 
Subcommittee segregated a list of 
234 companies, each of which had 
only one profit sharing plan but in 
which all the employees partici- 
pated. Of the companies thus 
brought under analysis, 86 had a 
pension, 81 a bonus, and 67 a profit- 
percentage or wage dividend plan. 
Annuity and stock-ownership types 
were not listed. The accompanying 
table presents the results of this 
phase of the survey. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RECORD OF 234 CoMPANIES WITH 
PROFIT SHARING PLANS 


Type of Profit % Reporting 
Sharing Plan Strikes 
a re 18.6 
BD ie M hdich eeeeere 7.4 
Profit - percentage or 
Wage-dividend ..... 0 


This table gives ample evidence 
that the companies reporting felt 
that profit sharing had been a very 
definite factor in decreasing strikes 
and labor turnover and in increas- 
ing efficiency and loyalty. The 
table likewise gives ample evidence 
that a profit-percentage or wage 
dividend plan is very decidedly su- 
perior in obtaining these objectives 
to either a bonus or a pension plan. 

Comparing the results of this sur- 
vey with that of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, we find that in the 
interim of twenty-two years profit 
sharing had apparently lost more 
than fifty per cent of its effective- 
ness in reducing labor turnover and 
almost twenty per cent in promot- 
ing loyalty, but that, on the other 
hand, it had gained more than fifty 
per cent in promoting efficiency. 

There is no doubt that employers 
today in general are more careful 
in hiring than they were twenty 
years ago. Particularly in the 
larger establishments, the applicant 
for a job undergoes several tests, 
physical, mental, psychological, and 
trade, coupled with interviews, be- 
fore he is hired. A follow-up sys- 
tem provides him with training for 
his job, and sets the rules for his 
transfer and promotion to another. 
An effective, stable working force 
implies “the right man for the right 
job.” The less favorable showing 
of the Subcommittee Report in re- 
lation to labor turnover and loyalty 


% Reporting % Reporting % Reporting 
Decreased Increased Increased 
Turnover Efficiency Loyalty 

25.6 27.9 50.0 
34.6 49.4 63.0 
47.8 55.2 80.6 


may, therefore, in part merely re- 
flect the greater emphasis that is 
today placed by employers upon 
the proper selection, training, trans- 
fer, and promotion of employees in 
obtaining these objectives. 

Of the three objectives discussed, 
the promoting of efficiency, it would 
seem, should be considered the 
most important. It is after all 
through increased efficiency that 
profits are increased, and unless 
there are increased profits to divide, 
employers will have no urge to in- 
troduce a profit sharing plan. The 
fact that fifty-five per cent of the 
companies having a profit-percent- 
age or wage dividend plan of profit 
sharing reported increased effi- 
ciency of the working force, is, 
therefore, a very hopeful sign of its 
future. Of course, we must be 
careful lest we place too much re- 
liance upon quantitative data which 
largely record impressions. 

The very favorable results ob- 
tained in some establishments 
through profit sharing reveal its 
possibilities. The task is to dis- 
cover the conditions under which it 
will most successfully operate. It 
should be obvious that the same 
plan may not produce equally 
favorable results for every type of 
business. It is beyond the scope of 
this article to enter into detailed 
analysis of individual profit shar- 
ing plans, but there are four ele- 
ments common to all of them which 
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may receive consideration; namely, 
the method of determining the fund 
to be shared, the division of this 
fund between the employer and the 
employees, the division of the em- 
ployees’ share among them individ- 
ually, and, finally, the form of pay- 
ment in which the employees’ share 
is distributed to them. 

The total amount available for 
distribution between the employer 
and his employees is represented by 
the amount of net profits, which are 
the profits remaining after all ex- 
penses have been deducted, includ- 
ing depreciation. However, in de- 
termining this, no uniform account- 
ing procedures are followed. Thus, 
in some plans, a stipulated rate of 
interest is allowed on all the in- 
vested capital before the profit 
sharing fund is established. In 
other instances, a specified rate of 
dividends is first allowed on the 
capital stock. In still other cases, 
the profit sharing fund is deter- 
mined directly by the rate of divi- 
dends declared on the capital stock, 
the employees receiving a dividend 
rate on their wages, which stands 
in some ratio to the rate declared 
on the capital stock. This is known 
as the wage dividend plan. 

Each of these methods of com- 
puting the profit sharing fund has 
certain advantages and disadvan- 
tages for the employer and the em- 
ployees. If no interest is allowed 
on the invested capital, and if no 
dividends are first set aside, the em- 
ployees in normal times should re- 
ceive at least something in the form 
of profits, but the employer in that 
instance may not receive a fair re- 
turn on his investment. On the 
other hand, it may happen that 
there will be no profits in which 
the employees may share if previ- 
ous deductions have been made for 


the owner’s invested capital. If the 
profit sharing fund is determined 
directly by the rate of dividends de- 
clared on the capital stock, the em- 
ployees receiving a rate of dividends 
on their wages in some proportion 
to the employer’s rate, the former 
may be at a disadvantage in so far 
as the rate of dividends declared for 
the current year may leave some 
of the profits undistributed. On the 
other hand, dividends may be de- 
clared out of surplus when no 
profits have been earned during the 
current year. 

Once the fund is determined, a 
decision must be made as ‘to what 
proportions shall go respectively to 
the employer and the employees as 
a group. A rule sometimes fol- 
lowed is that the shares shall be 
proportionate to the amounts of 
capital invested and the total wages, 
these two elements presumably rep- 
resenting the contributions of the 
employer and the employees to the 
enterprise. Considerably different 
and more favorable to the em- 
ployees is the theory which would 
measure the contributions of capi- 
tal by the amount of interest paid’ 
on it and that of the employees by 
the wages they receive. 

Since the power of the incentive 
which profit sharing may offer to 
achieve the objectives discussed 
above obviously depends in large 
measure upon the: amount which 
the employees may receive, the de- 
termining of their share is a matter 
of vital importance to the success 
of any plan. Unfortunately there 
are no very specific rules to guide 
us, as would also appear from the 
great variety of practices in vogue. 
It is interesting to note the varied 
views of employees themselves. The 
Senate Finance Subcommittee in 
its poll on employee sentiment with 
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reference to profit sharing, asked 
the following question: What divi- 
sion of the profits do you think 
would be fair? A classification of 
the answers yielded the following 
results: 


“Twenty-three per cent hesitated 
to express a definite opinion with- 
out the opportunity of giving the 
subject more careful study; 19 per 
cent felt that the distribution 
should be a reasonable amount 
after a fair return on capital; 17 
per cent suggested 10 per cent or 
less; 13 per cent suggested an 
amount of more than 10 per cent 
but less than 40; 12 per cent 
thought that from 40 to 50 per cent 
should be divided; 10 per cent sug- 
gested amounts in excess of 50 per 
cent; 6 per cent thought the amount 
should be arrived at through joint 
discussion.” 


Msgr. John A. Ryan in his work, 
A Better Economic Order, sets 
down the following proposition as 
one that should govern in this mat- 
ter: 


“After fair wages, a reasonable 
rate of interest, adequate remunera- 
tion of management, and all other 
expenses of production have been 
paid, the wage-earners should share 
the surplus, not with the owners of 
capital, but with the managers of 
the business. . . . In any case, no 
part of the surplus would go to the 
owners of capital as owners. Those 
who participated would do so as 
workers and in proportion to their 
productive importance.” 


According to this view, no sur- 
plus arises to be distributed until 
all expenses outlined above have 
been provided for. The owner of 
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capital would be guaranteed a rate 
of return that would be reasonable 
in relation to the risk he has as- 
sumed. He might be looked upon 
as a preferred stockholder in rela- 
tion to the profit sharing plan. But 
merely as owner of capital he would 
not participate beyond this in the 
distribution of profits. 

There are probably no profit 
sharing plans in the United States 
which are as liberal to employees 
as this proposal, and there are no 
prospects that such a liberal policy 
will be generally adopted. It is 
after all the employer who finally 
determines whether or not profit 
sharing shall be introduced, and it 
can hardly be expected that he 
would acquiesce in a proposition 
which would limit his profits thus 
rigidly. But profit sharing can re- 
sult in worth-while monetary gains 
for employees under much less 
favorable terms if they are benefi- 
ciaries in a concern that is fairly 
prosperous. 

The total amount of profits to be 
distributed among the employees as 
a group having been determined, a 
decision must then be made as to 
the basis upon which they will 
individually participate. Several 
methods at once suggest them- 
selves. Distribution might be on the 
basis of loyalty shown, effort and 
sacrifice expended, improvement 
made during the year, length of 
service, or wages received, or they 
might all be allowed to share 
equally. The most common method 
seems to be to reward them on the 
basis of wages received, and this 
seems also a practical method. 
Wages are rightly presumed to be 
an index of the employee’s contribu- 
tion to the enterprise, and hence ex- 
tra compensation beyond wages is 
also reasonably based on them. 
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An important element of every 
profit sharing plan is the form of 
payment that the employee’s share 
will take. There are three general 
methods, or combinations of them, 
which are used. The profits may 
be distributed in cash, in shares of 
stock, or allocated to a provident or 
benefit fund. 

In so far as the distribution in 
cash makes the extra compensation 
immediately available to the em- 
ployee, it enables him to raise his 
standard of living by increasing his 
purchasing power. For the same 
reason it should operate as a strong 
incentive to efficiency. This method 
also avoids some of the difficulties 
experienced when the profits are 
distributed in the form of shares 
of stock. 

This latter method should en- 
courage a spirit of loyalty, increas- 
ing with the increase in the num- 
ber of shares held, or with the en- 
hancing of their value in the mar- 
ket. This method, of course, in- 
volves the issuing of additional 
stock, which may not be desirable 
from the employer’s viewpoint. If 
the stock is freely transferable, it 
may get into undesirable hands. A 
rather serious objection to this 
method lies in the speculative char- 
acter of modern business. Anyone 
who recalls the plunge of the stock 
market in 1929, and since then, will 
readily understand how fairly large 
accumulations of stock might very 
rapidly dwindle in value, thus dis- 
sipating the earnings that might 
have been built up over a long 
period of time. 

The form of deferred payment, 
implying a provident or benefit 
fund, will make a special appeal to 
those employees who wish to build 
up a reserve against old age or some 
life emergency. In its poll of em- 
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ployee sentiment the Senate Finance 
Subcommittee found that fifty per 
cent of the employees favor this 
form of distribution. 

This then very briefly represents 
a general outline of a profit sharing 
plan. Certain facts stand out in 
the history of profit sharing with 
sufficient clearness to discover from 
them some of the factors that make 
for success or failure. Fundamen- 
tal to all profit sharing success is 
the spirit in which it is introduced 
and maintained. A “perfect” plan 
may end in failure and a “faulty” 
plan may be a great success. The 
spirit here, too, is more important 
than the letter; the motives more 
important than the mechanics. 
Mutual frankness, understanding, 
and confidence are prerequisites. 
Paternalism and condescension 
have no place. Second only to this 
is the fact that no plan is univer- 
sally applicable. A plan adapted to 
a manufacturing establishment may 
not operate well in the merchandis- 
ing field, and a plan for the latter 
may not be well adapted to a public 
utility. 

Fair wages have rightly been 
called the first moral charge on in- 
dustry. When profit sharing is 
made a subterfuge for low wages 
or a means of escaping collective 
bargaining, it is truly a snare and 
a delusion. With these rights 
acknowledged and ‘honestly accept- 
ed, the opposition of organized labor 
to profit sharing no longer has a 
solid foundation. 

Profit sharing as an economic 
proposal bases itself on the in- 
creased efficiency resulting from an 
added incentive to the employees by 
holding out to them rewards over 
and above their regular wages. The 
proportion of profits offered to 
them must, therefore, be sufficient 
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to make this incentive operative. 
The amount to be divided should 
have a definite relation to the total 
net profits, fixed in advance. 

In order to avoid suspicion that 
accounts are being juggled in favor 
of the employer, provision should 
be made in the profit sharing agree- 
ment, which demands an external 
audit of the books by an accountant 
acceptable to both parties. 

A profit sharing agreement re- 
cords the various regulations ac- 
cording to which profits shall be 
shared. These provisions should be 
as simply stated as possible in order 
that they may be understandable by 
the rank and file of employees. At 
the same time, the desire for brevity 
should not sacrifice completeness of 
statement. The employees should 
be represented on the board through 
which the profit sharing agreement 
is administered. 

The fundamental objectives of 
profit sharing are such that they 
cannot be realized unless the plan 
includes the rank and file of em- 
ployees. While there is good rea- 
son for not including an employee 
from the first day of employment, 
and while a period of apprentice- 
ship to the plan may also serve a 
useful purpose, the excluding of a 
group of employees from the plan 
inevitably leads to disharmony. 

With these provisions as a guide, 
profit sharing should have a fair 
chance of success. It is, indeed, not 
a cure-all for industry’s ills, and 
under circumstances there may be 
other personnel procedures more 
effective. Thus, in the matter of 
promoting efficiency, there are those 
employers, and also employees, who 
prefer the incentive wage systems. 
Under these the employee’s output 
is closely measured, and he is as- 
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sured that he personally receives 
the extra compensation for the ex- 
tra effort he has put forth. Nor 
does this additional payment de- 
pend upon the company’s balance 
sheet. Under a profit sharing plan, 
a bad turn in the market may turn 
into a deficit what had promised to 
become a handsome profit. This is 
mentioned merely to indicate that 
profit sharing also has its limita- 
tions. Certain it is that profit shar- 
ing offers a method of approach for 
the restoring of the personal rela- 
tion between capital and labor, and 
for the identifying of their inter- 
ests. This the unmodified, com- 
petitive wage contract by itself can 
never accomplish, even when it re- 
sults in high wages, because the 
worker, besides the desire of pos- 
session, has other desires, not the 
least of which is the desire of self- 
expression in relation to his daily 
work. He longs for status, to be 
looked upon not as simply possess- 
ing so many units of labor energy 
to be sold in the market, but as a 
person performing a co-ordinate 
function with the employer in the 
productive process. Profit sharing 
helps him to attain to this position 
and outlook, and this in the end 
may be of greater value to him and 
to society than the extra monetary 
reward he may receive through it. 
It was probably for this reason as 
well as for promoting the diffusion 
of ownership that Pope Pius XI. in 
his Encyclical, “Quadragesimo 
Anno,” advocated the extension of 
profit sharing “when possible.” The 
history of profit sharing records 
many failures, but the rate of fail- 
ure is declining, and the rate of 
growth is rising. The prospects for 
its wider adoption are distinctly 
bright. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


E is an American. 

He hears an airplane overhead, 
and if he looks up at all does so in 
curiosity, neither in fear nor in the 
hope of seeing a protector. ... 

He has never had a gas mask on. 

He has never been in a bomb- 
proof shelter. ... 

He belongs to such fraternal or- 
ganizations and clubs as he wishes. 

He adheres to a political party to 
the extent that he desires — the 
dominant one if that be his choice, 
but with the distinct reservation 
that he may criticize any of its poli- 
cies with all the vigor which to him 
seems proper—any other as his con- 
victions dictate, even, if it be his de- 
cision, one which holds that the 
theory of government of the coun- 
try is wrong and should be 
scrapped... . 

He thinks of his neighbors across 
international borders—of those to 
the north as though they were 
across a State line, rather than as 
foreigners—of those to the south 
more as strangers since they speak 
a language different from his, and 
with the knowledge that there are 
now matters of difference between 
his government and theirs, but of 
neither with an expectancy of war. 

He worships God in the fashion 
of his choice, without let... . 

He has his problems, his troubles, 
his uncertainties, but all others are 
not overshadowed by the immi- 
nence of battle and sudden death. 

He should struggle to preserve 
his Americanism with its priceless 
privileges. 


He is a fortunate man. 


He is an American. 
—New York Sun, September 4th. 


The horrible war now being 
waged is not caused by one single 
individual or by one nation. The 
cataclysm of 1939, just as the one 
of 1914, is the result of the struggle 
for power of many nations, but 
more particularly and truthfully of 
the chauvinistic and jingoistic 
policies of many leading groups 
within these nations. In every 
country self-seeking ultranational- 
istic groups are seeking to protect 
what they claim to be the “national 
interests.” And what are these in- 
terests? To retain all they can of 
their gains, ill-gotten or not, of the 
past, and to obtain all they can in 
the future in the way of economic 
profits, political prestige—in a 
word, power. The present war, 
then, is the result of the insatiable 
quest for power and prestige of 
many individuals and groups, a 
quest that has led and can only lead 
in the future to international an- 
archy and the hell of war. It is 
unwise and unintelligent to assess 
responsibility for the madness of 
1939 so soon. True, Hitler did in- 
vade Poland. True, too, the British 
White Paper seems more credible 
than the German version of the 
crisis. But let us remember 1914 
and the various “color” books of 
that year. Let us remember diplo- 
macy for what it is, secretive, eva- 
sive and usually formulated for 
purely nationalistic aims. Above 
all, let us remain impartial and 
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honest in thought, and absolutely 
neutral in deed. Democracy and 
civilization have a chance only if 
we in the United States maintain 
peace and provide a place where 
tolerance, liberty and wisdom may 
endure. 


—Boyp Caruste SHaarer, in The New York 
Times, September 17th. 


By the nature of the situation, 
lay Catholics must do the major 
work of dissipating wrong concep- 
tions of the Church on the part of 
Aframerica. This they can do by 
the simple expedient of being 
Catholic Catholics. Present signs 
indicate a healthy convalescence of 
the Catholic conscience. Within the 
past decade an amazing amount of 
interest has been evinced in the Ne- 
gro missions. Youth is in the fore- 
front, organizing mission societies 
and interracial groups, and in gen- 
eral embarrassing their elders by 
their “radicalism.” Fortunately, 
Catholic youth has the right kind of 
“radicalism”—the kind that Christ 
had. Assuredly it is consoling to 
know that Catholics have a “radi- 
calism” with which to match the 
rank radicalism of sinister forces 
which are making a strong bid for 
America’s black end brown millions 
who pray for light and leadership. 
.. . It comes as a pleasant surprise 
to many Negroes to learn that the 
Catholic Church is not so skin-shy 
as some of its members. 


—Jonn T. Gitarp, §.S.J., in America, June 
17th. 


Mr. Lippmann says that America 
is to be “what Rome was to the an- 
cient world.” That sounds big, but 
the test of facts bursts the bubble. 
Rome conquered, ruled, and robbed 
other peoples from the frontier in 
Scotland to the sands of Arabia, 
from the Rhine to the Sahara, and 
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Does any- 
body in his right mind really believe 
that the United States can or ought 
to play that role in the future, or 


then crumbled to ruins. 


anything akin to it? America is to 
be “what Great Britain has been to 
the modern world.” Well, what 
has Great Britain been to the mod- 
ern world? Many fine and good 
things, no doubt. But in terms of 
foreign policy, Britain swept the 
Spanish, the Dutch, the French, and 
the Germans from the surface of 
the seven seas. During the past 
three hundred years Britain has 
waged numerous wars on the Conti- 
nent to maintain, among other 
things, the balance of power, Britain 
has wrested colonies from the Span- 
ish, the Dutch, the French, and the 
Germans, has conquered, ruled, and 
dictated to a large part of the globe. 
Does anyone really believe that the 
United States can or ought to do 
all these things, or anything akin to 


them? ... America is not to be 
Rome or Britain. It is to be 
America. 


—Cnarces A, Bearp, in Harper’s, September. 


Four propositions underlie ad- 
ministrative absolutism as it is 
urged in America today: One is a 
proposition that it is impossible to 
decide objectively and impartially, 
and hence laws and principles of 
decision are illusory. . . . A second 
is a proposition that administrative 
agencies are set up to be partisan 
or to advance the interest of one 
side without regard to the other, 
and so when they hear one side only 
they are only carrying out the pur- 
pose for which they were set up. A 
third proposition is that there are 
no rights. Hence no one has a ba- 
sis for complaint if a bureau de- 
prives him of something to which 
he makes a claim founded in su- 
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perstition. . . . All this is in exact 
accord with the political ideas of 
dictatorships. It is wholly out of 
place in the English-speaking world, 
in which we have stood for liberty, 
equality, rights, reason and justice 
to all. 


—Roscoz Pounp, in Nation’s Business, July. 


AnyBopy who suspects that there 
is any disunity at home on that 
principal point hasn’t been around 
this country much. On that point 
there is almost complete unity... . 
That point is that we don’t want to 
get into this war. It is impossible 
to doubt our passionate unity on 
that issue. We don’t want to get in 
directly and we don’t want to get in 
indirectly —by any “clever little 
schemes.” This country will sup- 
port the President to the limit and 
with complete unity on any policy 
to keep us out. It won’t support 
him at all on any trend toward get- 
ting us in. .. . We are united on 
policy—but not on giving anybody 
a blank check that could be in- 


dorsed to war. 


—Hvon S. Jounson, in the New York 
World-Telegram, September 15th. . 


If Europe is again prostrated by 
war, as she has been so often in the 
past, then the greatest hope for 
our Western civilization lies in 
America. By staying out of war 
ourselves, we may even bring peace 
to Europe more quickly. Let us 
look to our own defense and to our 
own character. If we attend to 
them, we have no need to fear what 
happens elsewhere. If we do not 
attend to them, nothing can save us. 
If war brings more dark ages to 
Europe, we can better preserve 
those things which we love and 
which we mourn the passing of in 
Europe today by preserving them 
here, by strengthening them here, 





rather than by hurling ourselves 
thoughtlessly to their defense over 
there and thus destroying all in the 
conflagration. The German genius 
for science and organization, the 
English genius for government and 
commerce, the French genius for 
living and understanding of life— 
they must not go down here as well 
as on the other side. Here in 
America they can be blended to 
form the greatest genius of all. 
The gift of civilized life must still 
be carried on. It is more impor- 
tant than the sympathies, the 
friendships, the desires of any 
single generation. This is the test 
before America now. This is the 
challenge —to carry on Western 
civilization. 

—Cor. CHarces A. LrnpserGu, Radio Address, 
September 15th. 


True, Britain and France are 
fighting with the announced pur- 
pose only of putting down unpro- 
voked aggression. But those same 
nations seemed just as sincere in 
1917, when we joined them in a 
“war to end war” and to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” Our 
participation helped them to win an 
overwhelming victory. How did 
Britain and France use that vic- 
tory? For a peace that would end 
war? No. Fear, hate and selfish- 
ness swept over those nations. 
Their governments and their peo- 
ples demanded a peace of revenge. 
The cynical and cruel outcome pro- 
duced not democracies but dictator- 
ships; not peace but more wars. So 
our efforts were in vain. Our blood 
and our treasure were wasted. We 
are still paying. What assurance 
have we now that if we should be 
tempted by our idealism to enter 
this one we would not find the same 
bitter disillusionment? None what- 
ever. No one can guarantee that 
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the French and British, after this is 
over, will not be swept by the same 
unreasoning emotions to which they 
succumbed in 1918. The United 
States proved in 1918 that we want 
nothing from war but peace. Brit- 
ain and France did not so prove. 
We must not be tricked by our emo- 
tions into union for war—war from 
which this country might not re- 
cover in our lives or our children’s 


lives. 
—The New York World-Telegram, Septem- 
ber 16th. 


It is worth while in these times, 
when even some high American 
officials are reviving the “make the 
world safe for democracy” lan- 
guage, to remember that the Ger- 
mans do not have a complete 
monopoly on tyranny and oppres- 
sion. It is little more than a hun- 
dred years since the mad dog of 
Europe was the French Napoleon. 
And France, with Great Britain, 
must take a huge share of the blame 
for the present war, since it was 
they who degraded the League of 
Nations from a basis of interna- 
tional justice and peace to a per- 
sonal tool with which to guarantee 
the supremacy of France and keep 
Germany in a continuous state of 
humiliation. Out of every such 
“peace” there must inevitably come 
a new Hitler and a new war. Until 
we have some guarantee from Brit- 
tain and France that the second 
World War will not bring a second 
Versailles, it seems the height of 
folly for Americans to feel partial- 
ity for one side in preference to the 
other, much less to talk of entering 
the war ourselves. When France’s 
mad dog was defeated at Waterloo 
the fairness and temperance of the 
victor’s terms healed the relations 
between the two countries so effec- 
tively that they have been friendly 


ever since, although before that 
time they were “traditional ene- 
mies.” We look in vain for any in- 
dication that this course will be fol- 
lowed when the current mad dog is 
captured. It seems now that which- 
ever side wins the second World 
War will use its advantage to op- 
press the other. Let us hope we 
shall have no part in any such un- 
just, dangerous and war-breeding 


acts. 
—Rorert Cossey, in The New York Times, 
September 10th. 


One thing above all must strike 
the American observer as the new 
combine blasts at the remnants of 
the Versailles structure and we de- 
bate our attitude toward a crum- 
bling Europe. Hitler set out to tear 
up the war treaties because they 
chained Germany and perpetuated 
the injustices of the status quo. 
Most liberals agreed that the post- 
war edifice could not endure. But 
if that is true, look at his substi- 
tute. What chance of survival has 
the prison house of conquered na- 
tions he is clamping together? Hit- 
ler is not only making war today; 
he is creating the wars of tomor- 
row. Unshackled, he is undermin- 
ing the last pillars of the temple 
and filling it with hates that only 
greater destruction will assuage. 
Senator Vandenberg is right in say- 
ing that twenty years ago we did 
not win a war to end wars; but Hit- 
ler has let loose a war to begin all 
wars. 


—ANNE O’HarE McCormick, 
York Times, September 18th. 


in The New 


Isn’t it just conceivable that 
there would be a problem today if 
Franco had lost, if the so-called 
Loyalist Government was sitting on 
the French Frontier with Russian 


and German Allies? 
—Hvuecu Gisson, 








TEN YEARS—A BUSH BIOGRAPHY 


By E. M. 


ICHAEL CAMPBELL was twen- 
ty-four years of age when he 
arrived in Australia, surging in- 
wardly with excitement, his mild 
blue eyes bright with the eternally 
hopeful spirit of the pioneer. 

It was the second week in Decem- 
ber; he had the promise of a job 
in the North on a cattle station, and 
the weather, which at home in Scot- 
land would be damp and of a pierc- 
ing coldness, was warm with the 
sun of summer. 

For two days he traveled deep 
into the Bush, the train penetrating 
jerkily further and further into a 
deserted land of far distances and 
flat horizons. Here was a tin- 
roofed settlement crowded about 
the tracks; there a lonely station 
unshaded by scattered copses of 
futile trees. 

Michael was enchanted, en- 
thralled. He saw no desolation; 
this was, to him, a land long 
dreamed of and at long last be- 
held. The sense of unlimited space 
filled him with exultation. Surely 
here in this wide land there was 
room for such as he to forge ahead; 
surely here he would win to the in- 
dependence he craved. 

Michael, born in Glasgow and 
schooled in Edinburgh, child of the 
slums, son of a poor mother and a 
father who had died so long ago his 
son could not recall his face; Mi- 
chael, brought up in an atmosphere 
of poverty, penny-pinching, and 
soapsuds raised by his mother, per- 
haps the cleanest and hardest-work- 
ing woman in Scotland, as well as 
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the most God-fearing; Michael, well 
taught by the good Sisters to read, 
write, and pray, and by the hard 
knocks of life in the poor crowded 
streets to fend for himself: this 
Michael since boyhood had dreamed 
unaccountably of a life, spacious, 
and different from any he had ever 
known. 

So Michael had come to Aus- 
tralia. 


Two days before Christmas he 
was discharged from his first job. 
“Too inefficient,” they said. Mi- 
chael tramped thirty-four miles to 
the railroad. As he reached it, he 
saw the train disappearing down 
the long straight steels. He was 
quite alone. 

Night fell and the stars, the un- 
familiar stars of the southern lati- 
tudes, appeared large and brilliant 
in the summer sky. With his 
sweater drawn close about him, 
Michael lay down upon the rough 
earth. At first he did not sleep. 

It was Christmas Eve, his first 
away from home. It was his first 
night in the Starlight Hotel. This 
night would christen him a “new 
chum.” He smiled ruefully into the 
darkness. Remembering another 
Christmas Eve, and two who had 
sought a resting place, alone in the 
night and forsaken, immediately 
he felt less alone himself. His 
thoughts stirred, busy with the fu- 
ture that lay waiting beyond the 
dark. 

He was without a friend, a stran- 
ger in a strange land, but his was a 
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vigorous health, and a more vigor- 
ous ambition, and a spirit that, he 
thought, could not be broken. Al- 
ways intimately aware of God, he 
now felt His nearness all about him, 
blanketing the sounds of strange 
things moving. He felt a warming 
confidence that his footsteps would 
be guided into the proper ways. His 
was a simple soul, and a simple 
faith. He fell asleep. 

Christmas Day and the day after 
he rode through solitude on a bor- 
rowed horse, beneath a blazing sun 
whose blistering rays had long since 
penetrated the thin protection of 
his jacket, and with a searing wind 
in his face. He found work on the 
second day. 

Now for ten months he rode 
boundaries on this huge station, 
riding all day, and sometimes all 
night. He was well treated; his fel- 
lows were rough, but well-meaning. 
He found among them, however, 
no kindred spirit; and he with- 
drew more and more into himself. 
His natural youthful exuberance 
changed into an unnatural tacitur- 
nity, which agreed ill with the 
promise of his open, ingenuous 
face. 

He was consumed within by am- 
bition, burning and insatiable. It 
was not for this lowly servitude 
that he had come to Australia; it 
was not for this he had come North. 
Independence, he saw, was not for 
him on this ranch, which by virtue 
of the magnitude of its ten thou- 
sand acres was in itself a feudal 
barony and he a serf thereon. 

Ten months after his arrival in 
Australia the government an- 
nounced its intention of colonizing 
the wilderness of the West. Michael 
Campbell heard the men discussing 
it: it was a barren desert devoid of 
life and hope. Michael gave up his 





job the next day, and two weeks 
later he came to West Australia, 
with all his possessions on his back 
and his savings in his pocket. 


It was again summer. Michael 
camped on his claim until he could 
build himself a shelter of sorts. 
Guided more by intuition than by 
actual knowledge, he had chosen 
for his homestead what afterwards 
proved to be the best section in the 
district. Four thousand acres 
were his, four thousand acres of 
gum trees, she-oak, and under- 
brush, overrun with dingoes, but 
sweet with the tinkling song of the 
Kookaburra bird, and the scent of 
grass in the sun. 

Michael worked mightily. He 
rose at four o’clock with the dawn 
and sometimes before. Until noon 
he labored at clearing the ground; 
in the afternoon he fashioned 
planks and worked on his house 
until darkness cut short his efforts. 
Then, completely exhausted, he 
slept heavily and dreamlessly. 

While he worked, he sang: the 
old Scotch songs that his mother 
had sung. Deep in the Bush here, 
“Bonnie Doon” wove its sad and 
plaintive air into the making of the 
farm that afterwards bore its name. 

He was always alone. The near- 
est settlers were lost in the tangle 
of underbrush which lay between 
his camp and theirs; the nearest 
town was forty miles away, and a 
small unlovely settlement which 
was no more than a chance cluster 
of buildings lay distant across a 
perilous Bush track, some twenty 
miles. 

In three years he had cleared the 
land sufficiently to begin farming 
in earnest. Small crops raised for 
his own sustenance had given him 
a well-founded confidence in the 
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fertility of his soil. His home, two 
rooms, to which he already planned 
to add a third, stood on a gently 
rounded knoll. Gum trees, to whose 
perpetually shedding bark Michael 
never became accustomed, ineffec- 
tually shaded it, and the wind sang 
in their branches in the cool of the 
morning. The house, of wide 
boards, and tin-roofed, was fronted 
by a wide veranda, and here, tired 
and content, Michael sat in the eve- 
nings, with his pipe, and gazed out 
across the broad expanse of his 
domain. 

He was still enthusiastic. He was 
not yet conscious of loneliness. Liv- 
ing so close to Nature’s heart that 
at times it seemed he felt it pulse, 
he had become deeply religious. He 
was eternally grateful to God for 
leading him to this fine land in 
which he could envision himself at 
the last completely independent. 

“Bonnie Doon” was his, granting 
the boon of good crops for the next 
few years. 

It was then he fell sick. It came 
on him gradually, so that he was 
able to get to the town before his 
strength left him. It was a com- 
plete breakdown, the Doctor said, 
looking serious. “Too much work, 
man,” he mildly reproved him. 
Michael took no notice; he was too 
ill. 

Three months later, thin, pale 
and weak, Michael appeared before 
his sister in the convent parlor. 
She, a nun in a teaching order, had 
but recently come out to Australia. 
She was horrified, finding it diffi- 
cult to recognize in this weary man 
her bonny young brother. She per- 
suaded him to stay with Father 
John. 

That stay with the wise, kind 
priest was heaven to Michael, who 
for too long had shared life with 


no human. Father John talked and 
Michael listened, listened and grew 
well again, the broken spirit mend- 
ing within the broken body. 

He was never again as strong 
physically as he had been before 
his illness, but the strength of his 
determination was twofold, and his 
belief in Divine Goodness was 
mighty, and in Divine Guidance. 

He now kept resolutely pushed 
down the memory of his beloved 
“Bonnie Doon” and thought instead 
upon giving his life wholly to God 
by becoming a lay-brother. Father 
John watched. He saw Michael’s 
recoil from the crowding, the noise, 
the sinfulness and pettiness of the 
city. He wondered ... and at the 
last he doubted. 

He told Michael, when winter 
was past, to return to Bonnie Doon. 

Michael went back, trusting to 
Father John’s wisdom, which 
seemed to him boundless. Bonnie 
Doon had fallen into sad disrepair. 
Michael, closing his mind to dis- 
couragement, set to work. And he 
sent for his mother and brother to 
come from Scotland. 

He bought second-hand farm ma- 
chines and reclaimed them, while 
his neighbors bought new ones and 
went bankrupt. He husbanded his 
money with care, borrowing each 
year only the smallest amount pos- 
sible to carry him through until 
harvest; and so he welcomed each 
visit from the officials of the Land 
Bank, while his neighbors fled from 
them. 

His mother cared for his health, 
and sang songs over her mending, 
and baked scones for tea. His 
brother, a blond nineteen-year-old 
giant, worked by his side. Now 
Michael knew happiness, in the 
prospering of Bonnie Doon. 

He made friends among his 
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neighbors; with Jamesey’s help, he 
had a little time to spare now and 
then for visiting them. None were 
Catholics; none were real farmers. 
But he offered them friendship, and 
some returned it with a will. He 
joined a Caledonian Singing Society 
in the little settlement, and every 
other Tuesday night he and his 
mother and Jamesey drove the 
twenty miles, so that he could lend 
his fine baritone to the choruses he 
loved, and then they drove back 
under the stars. 

Jamsey played cricket in the 
summer and football in the winter. 
He was secretary of the Sports Club 
in the settlement; he was popular 
with the young people of the dis- 
trict, and with Michael’s help he 
began homesteading two thousand 
acres near by. 

Year after year, Michael could 
count more acres cleared; harvest 
after harvest brought in more 
money. He had twenty horses, five 
cows, and a few hundred sheep 
now, and he was cropping five hun- 
dred acres of wheat land, and fal- 
lowing three hundred acres. His 
mother cared for the chickens and 
the kitchen garden. Little by little 
the debt cleared away, and the day 
when the farm would be entirely 
his, the day of complete and felici- 
tous independence approached. 

Then came the three years of 
drought. Michael was strong, and 
his ability to live half in the future 
while working in the present car- 
ried him through the difficult time. 
Jamesey was, perhaps, too young 
and untried. The endless travail 
without reward wore him down, 
and in the third year he became 
restless. 

Michael did not notice it. He was 
completely unaware. A new inter- 
est had come into his life, and he, 


dreamer, permitted it to cloud his 
vision to prosaic actualities. 

Father John had had a letter one 
day from America. A girl, reading 
of his Bushie Scheme, wondered if 
she might participate? The letter 
was written well; there were indi- 
cations that it had been inspired by 
a sprightly and intelligent mind. 
Was there some one on his list who 
might care for magazines and 
Catholic papers from America? Fa- 
ther John thought of Michael... . 

Michael rode twice every week, 
twenty miles going and twenty 
miles back, for the mail. The first 
packet of papers from America 
aroused his curiosity. On the long 
ride he had time for puzzling. He 
could not recognize the handwrit- 
ing, cultured and individual, and 
totally unlike the stiff school-day 
script of all his acquaintances. 

The second packet filled him with 
an intense questioning, and the let- 
ter, arriving soon after, found in him 
an impressionable subject. The let- 
ter introduced her to him, and won- 
dered if Father John had told him 
he was adopted? Father John had 
written her he was a lonely school- 
master in the Bush, and starving 
for Catholic literature. Would he 
like to hear from her occasionally? 
And in return she would love to 
hear from him, however briefly, 
now and then... . 

Michael knew no girls; there 
were none in the neighborhood, un- 
married. Now he, never aware of, 
or interested in, women, awoke 
suddenly into realization of all that 
a wife might mean to a man. 

At once impatient to know more 
of her who wrote so gracefully and 
graciously, he wrote her a long let- 
ter, explaining carefully that he 
was not a schoolmaster, but none 
the less lonely. 
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She wrote him often during the 
next months, gay little notes and 
long newsy letters. It seemed as 
though she divined the emptiness of 
his life and the importance of such 
a contact. But she did not fully 
divine the extent of her influence 
upon, nor importance to, her “Dear 
Adopted” until too late. 

On a morning in May, after the 
seeding had been completed, Jame- 
sey told Michael that he was sick 
unto death of the Bush, and rode 
off. After his departure, his 
mother, borne under with worry 
for her last-born, sickened, until 
Michael, torn with fears for her, 
brought her to the city, so that she 
might be near Sister Joseph. And 
he returned to the solitude of Bon- 
nie Doon. 

Never had it seemed so forlorn. 
Incredibly, it suddenly was, to him, 
an unbearable place and an unsup- 
portable burden, unless he had 
some one by his side to help him, 
to talk to him, to cheer him, to— 
love him! He flushed. He looked at 
the picture She had sent him, a tiny 
laughing photograph of a girl in a 
garden. And he wrote to her. 

If she would only come West (he 
wrote), he would be the happiest 
man in the world, whereas now he 
was the most miserable. He would 
forward her fare; he would make 
arrangements; he would improve 
Bonnie Doon against her coming. 
It was not a bad place, now: the 
priest came twice a year, and she 
could go into town once a month. 
He had just purchased a new radio, 
and would buy a new car. 
There was a plenitude of milk and 
cream and eggs, and she could in- 
dulge her hobbies and her love of 
gardening to her heart’s content. 

. If she would only come (he 
wrote) ! 


He mailed it and the expectancy 
of an answer buoyed up his heart 
and his hopes amazingly during the 
next two months, and doubt assailed 
him not, so securely armored was 
he in his simplicity. 

The girl received the letter in due 
course. She read it. Looking about 
her at her rich and spacious room, 
feeling herself cherished in a lux- 
urious home, looking out at the dig- 
nity, the calm, elm-bordered beauty 
of the old New England street, 
tears came to her eyes. 

There were still tears in her eyes 
when she answered the letter, as 
kindly as she could. It was impos- 
sible; she had not understood; she 
hoped her Dear Adopted would un- 
derstand; and under the circum- 
stances she thought it better if she 
did not write again. It was as kind 
as it could be and still it was cruel. 
She knew it, and for the rest of the 
week was more quiet and subdued 
than was her wont. 

When Michael read the letter his 
beautiful dream-world lay in a piti- 
ful shattered heap at his feet. All 
his blame was for her. How could 
she have been so hard and so cold? 
He wrote her another letter pouring 
out all his bitterness upon her head. 

“I shall leave this place for my 
neighbors to squabble over, and be- 
come a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. I cannot go on. It is so use- 
less!” Thus he, with anger in his 
heart and despair in his soul. 

That night, when the moon rose, 
and the Southern Cross shone, rea- 
son returned to him. Had he been 
mad? To suppose that a girl, be- 
cause she had extended her friend- 
ship to him in the democracy of the 
Faith they shared, might consent to 
leave home, friends, and brilliant 
life, to travel half around the world, 
to brighten for him the shabby 
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rooms of Bonnie Doon: was it not 
madness? No, perhaps not, but 
surely the vain hope of a foolish 
man. 

Once he had been content with 
Bonnie Doon alone. Once inde- 
pendence had been his sole goal. 
Why, now that he had realized the 
dreams of his youth, was he not 
satisfied? Why had he need for 
more? 

But oh, God, he had need! The 
moon and the sky and the stars, the 
soil and the trees and the birds, that 
he knew so intimately, were of a 
sudden alien and inimical. God 
seemed more distant than the moon. 

Forcing himself, he bent his head, 
and prayed. 

It was Christmas Eve. 


* *~ * 


Michael has won to peace of a 
sort. His farm is the model for the 
district. Still alone, he works tire- 
lessly from dawn to dark as though 
driven, and his thoughts seethe 
fiercely. Sometimes he fears that 


he will go mad, but “God’s will be 
done!” is his creed, and he clings 
to it firmly, sometimes almost de- 
spairingly. 

Now and then he writes stern 
little uncommunicative letters to 
Father John and Sister Joseph. 
They in their turn write kind and 
cheery ones to him, the while they 
pity him, and think sadly that life 
in the Back Blocks has made a 
gentle spirit harsh, hard. 

Michael is now thirty-four years 
old; he looks older. His fair hair 
is silvering, his face has sharpened, 
his lips have thinned, tightened. 

The strain of keeping his mind 
from dangerous questions: Why 
am I living? What am I doing 
with my life? Shall I go on, or 
give it up?—has driven youth from 
his eyes. 

He is a silent man, not friendly. 

His neighbors, not understanding 
him, and envying him his fertile 
acres, dislike him. 

“He’s too independent,” they say, 
excusing themselves. “Too inde- 


pendent, and too much alone! 


IN HEAVEN 


By Peter RyDE 


eae 


shall forget the dawns that disappointed, 
You shall forget the nights of gnawing fears; 


You shall forget the heaviness of labor; 
You shall forget the stinging of salt tears... . 


Your heart shall rise on mystic waves of gladness, 
Stripped of all thought of sorrows once you knew, 
Remembering but My uncounted blessings— 
The greatness of My tender love for you... . 
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WHO’S AFRAID OF SCIENCE? 


By CLARENCE J. ENZLER 


6¢—DELIGION has no fear of 
science,” said Pope Pius X. 
“Christianity does not tremble be- 
fore discussion but before ignor- 
ance.” Nevertheless, there are a 
great many persons, perhaps even 
a majority in this country, who are 
more or less of the opinion that 
science has made a fool of religion. 
There are Catholics of a not ob- 
scure type who immediately wax 
apologetic when the topic of science 
versus religion is brought up. 

Now it has been said, I presume, 
innumerable times that there is no 
quarrel between the two. It has 
been said many times also that true 
religion and true science walk along 
hand in hand, that religion is truth 
and that science and the scientific 
method are means of reaching 
truth. This is literally so. Re- 
ligion—I refer here to Catholicism 
—and science are allies. 

How, then, explain the rather 
common conviction that religion is 
indigestible food for the scientific 
stomach? Part of the answer lies 
in the fact that there really is a 
conflict between science and a cer- 
tain kind of religious belief, name- 
ly, Fundamentalism. To the Fun- 
damentalist the “days” of creation 
were days like our own twenty- 
four-hour periods, and evolution of 
the body is perforce fantastic. 
Moreover, to the Fundamentalist 
the notion that man has inhabited 
this vale of tears for many millions 
of years is a direct challenge to re- 
ligion and to the Bible. The Funda- 
mentalist either has never heard, 
has forgotten or has rejected the 


teaching of St. Thomas and St. 
Augustine that, when the Bible is 
describing some phenomenon of 
nature, it merely sets it down in 
terms of its appearances. Thus, 
when the Scriptures describe the 
sun as standing still for Joshua, the 
implication is not that the sun cus- 
tomarily revolves around the earth. 

But it is a far cry from Funda- 
mentalism to Catholicism. Indeed 
quite a comical situation sometimes 
arises from the confusion of the 
two. Some years ago, for example, 
the late Arthur Brisbane jumped 
gleefully upon Monsignor Fulton J. 
Sheen with reference to certain re- 
marks the Monsignor had made in 
objection to Alfred Ejinstein’s no- 
tions on religion. Apparently con- 
vinced that Monsignor Sheen was a 
Fundamentalist who accepted the 
Bible literally from A to Izzard, Mr. 
Brisbane asked: “Do you really be- 
lieve that God created the earth 
only 6,000 years ago?” 

Monsignor Sheen’s answer, as 
usual, left his opponent with noth- 
ing to say. “No, I do not,” he re- 
plied. “This question assumes 
that I am a Fundamentalist, for the 
Fundamentalist position assumes 
this to be true. I am not a Funda- 
mentalist for the simple reason that 
a book like the Bible can never be 
Fundamental... . I do not go to the 
Bible and interpret the word ‘day’ 
as a day of twenty-four hours, un- 
less the Church, which is beyond 
the Bible, assures me that this is its 
meaning, and this the Church has 
not done. She reminds me that the 
word ‘day,’ in Hebrew ‘yom,’ may 
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stand for a day or a week, a month 
or a century, or any indefinite pe- 
riod of time, and hence the world 
may have been created six million 
years ago, for all we know.” 

Unfortunately, all too many per- 
sons, like Brisbane, impute the 
Fundamentalist position to all of 
Christianity. It was this error 
which proved largely responsible 
for the furor over evolution. And 
it was in order to eradicate the con- 
fusion brought about by this error 
that the Church during the past 
several decades has taken extraordi- 
nary measures to demonstrate that 
as she has nothing against science 
so science has nothing against her. 

When I was studying anthropol- 
ogy in graduate school this fact 
struck home: the more one learns 
about the beginnings of mankind 
the better is one able to understand 
and to accept Catholicism. Anthro- 
pology far from diminishing one’s 
faith, actually props it up with a 
new scientific foundation. 

For example, we Catholics believe 
in Adam and Eve and that every 
member of humanity is their child. 
But sometimes the intelligentsia 
scoff at us. “Forget that Biblical 
fairy tale,” they say. “The human 
race did not descend from one 
man and one woman. There was 
probably at least one pair for each 
of the difference races, a Negro 
Adam and Eve, a Mongoloid Adam 
and Eve, and so on. When evolu- 
tion progressed to the proper point, 
human beings appeared, perhaps 
simultaneously, in widely scattered 
parts of the world.” 

But what does science say? Well, 
the scientific evidence does not 
prove conclusively that humanity 
actually had just one pair of first 
parents, but it does cast enough 
light on the subject so that a con- 


servative better would be justified 
in giving ten to one odds that such 
is the case. 

It is funny but true that the same 
intellectuals who deny first parents 
for man accept first parents for 
dogs and cats and camels. But 
men, they say, are too dissimilar to 
have descended from a single pair; 
as though there is less likeness be- 
tween a Negro and an Indian than 
there is between a Great Dane and 
a Dachshund, or between a Boston 
Bull and a Pekingese. 

Of course there are differences 
among men, the most noticeable 
perhaps being skin color. But the 
fundamental similarity among the 
various human races is so close and 
so remarkable that it almost com- 
pels the conviction that all of us 
are sons and daughters of the same 
two ancestors. In the beat of the 
pulse, in the temperature of the 
body, in physical structure, African 
Negritoes, Tibetan Todas and Penn- 
sylvania Dutch are almost exactly 
alike. Men are so very similar, be 
they white or black or yellow, that 
intermarriage between persons of 
different race presents no physical 
difficulty. 

Even such faculties as eyesight, 
smell, hearing, and sensibility to 
touch, scientists today contend, 
vary little among the races, if in- 
deed they differ at all. True, one 
individual excels another, but the 
normal for one race is about the 
same as the normal for all the 
others. The American Indian’s 
phenomenal ability to distinguish 
between clouds of dust on the dis- 
tant plains is no more remarkable 
than a modern sailor’s skill in in- 
terpreting smudges on the far 
horizon. And a Babe Ruth or a Ty 
Cobb or a Ducky Medwick could 
put either of them to shame in 
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keeping an eye on a curving base- 
ball. It is mostly a matter, the 
scientists say, of training the eyes, 
of knowing what to look for and 
where, and how to interpret what 
you see. 

In the same manner you cannot 
prove that one race is more or less 
intelligent or more or less emo- 
tional than any other. In fact, 
modern science inclines to the be- 
lief that little difference separates 
the various races emotionally or in- 
tellectually. 

All this, I repeat, does not dem- 
onstrate the truth of our descent 
from Adam and Eve. It is not in- 
tended as demonstration. But it 
does show that the weight of scien- 
tific evidence is overwhelmingly on 
our side and that the theory of mul- 
tiple first parents is pure assump- 
tion. 

The intelligentsia discount not 
only Adam and Eve but Paradise as 
well. One method of discrediting 
the Biblical account of Paradise is 
to prove that the human race origi- 
nated in a locality other than that 
mentioned in the Scriptures. Chap- 
ter Two of Genesis appears to place 
the home of our first parents some- 
where in the neighborhood of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers in 
Asia Minor. It happens that some 
historians hold the opinion that the 
first civilization of which we have 
evidence was developed in the val- 
ley of these streams; but history, 
beyond the vague and uncertain evi- 
dence that underlies this opinion, 
offers little in the way of an an- 
swer. 

There are, however, at least two 
other approaches to the problem. 
The archaeological discoveries — 
skeletons and portions of skeletons 
of pre-historic men, primitive tools, 
etc., found buried in the earth— 


may supply a clue. Another pos- 
sible approach is via the theory of 
bodily evolution. If man and the 
apes had a common ancestor, which 
religion does not deny but which 
science has not proved, then the 
study of ape life might provide 
some evidence. This latter ap- 
proach, however, is so unsatisfac- 
tory that for our purposes it may 
be disregarded. 

Our newspapers some years ago 
announced the findings of an ar- 
chaeologist that Paradise had final- 
ly been located somewhere in 
Nebraska. Perhaps a local Cham- 
ber of Commerce was behind the 
report. In any case, and unfortu- 
nately for Nebraskans, the evidence 
seems to eliminate not only that 
State but the Americas and Aus- 
tralia as the probable birthplace of 
man. None of the skeletal remains 
of very early man have been found 
here despite fairly intensive re- 
search in certain areas. Moreover, 
there is no evidence of a very 
ancient civilization comparable 
with the early civilizations in other 
parts of the world. 

On the other hand Asia, Europe 
and Africa are each the home of 
some significant archaeological dis- 
coveries. The so-called Rhodesian 
Man was discovered in Africa—a 
creature who may have lived 25,000 
or 50,000 years ago. Asia and the 
adjoining archipelagoes gave us the 
famous pithecanthropus erectus, or 
Java Man, and the Peking Man. 
Europe has provided most of the 
discoveries of early man, but this 
may be because by far the most 
careful research has been carried 
on there. 

In a word, the archaeological evi- 
dence supports the Scriptures by 
virtually eliminating the Americas 
and Australia. Beyond this, how- 
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ever, nothing. A weak case may 
be made for Europe, for Asia or for 
Africa, but the significant fact is 
that science in no way contradicts 
the Biblical references to Paradise. 

Another favorite line of attack on 
religion takes the form of com- 
ments on the purely social nature 
of conscience. “The man who first 
felt ‘conscientious twinges,’ ” writes 
a well-known columnist, “was prob- 
ably some ancestor of ours who, 
about a million years ago, got a 
good licking from another ancestor 
of ours for stealing No. 2 ancestor’s 
wife, fish or club. 

“That’s how he knew after that 
experience that he was doing 
wrong. The fear of being found 
out and the drubbing, or worse, 
that was in store for him, gave him 
a conscience.” 

Some one has remarked that 
there are well-dressed foolish ideas 
as well as well-dressed fools, and 
this surely is an example. Accord- 
ing to the Bible, God gave Adam 
and Eve knowledge of right and 
wrong and the first conscientious 
twinges were theirs when “the eyes 
of them both were opened.” But 
purely on scientific grounds the 
columnist’s explanation is com- 
pletely inadequate. Ideas of mo- 
rality are plainly evident as far 
back as science has been able to 
go toward man’s beginning. More- 
over, as far as science has been able 
to go, it has discovered a singular 
universality and sameness in ideas 
of right and wrong. The most 
primitive men known had their 
moral code and wherever you turn 
among them moral ideas are appar- 
ent. The wanton murder of a not 
inimical person, stealing from one’s 
own group, the mistreatment of 


children, incest, adultery (with cer- 
tain limitations) and 


irreverence 





toward “good” supernatural beings 
are immoral, things not to be done. 

The amazing universality of this 
code defies any such explanation as 
fear of a drubbing. Why should 
these particular ideas be held by 
the Etas in Luzon, the Fuegians in 
South America, the Crees in Can- 
ada? Why should they be present 
among all tribes, and all over the 
world? Fear of a drubbing? Con- 
ceivably this might be a factor in 
the reaction to stealing, lying and 
adultery. But the fact remains that 
these particular actions were not 
considered immoral if the victim 
was a real or potential enemy; this, 
despite that the danger of a drub- 
bing could not be ruled out in these 
instances. And surely fear fails 
utterly to account for the prohibi- 
tion of incest, for it is quite cer- 
tain that primitive man was ignor- 
ant of the possible dangers that 
may result from inbreeding. Again, 
fear of a drubbing does not explain 
the idea that mistreatment of one’s 
own children is wrong. 

What, then, does account for the 
conscience of these primitives who 
knew neither Christ nor the proph- 
ets? Private revelation or a carry- 
over of the original revelation given 
to our first parents? Possibly, but 
neither theologians nor scientists 
can definitely say. Perhaps there 
was some innate tendency toward 
these conceptions of morality sup- 
ported by the light of reason. Per- 
haps there is still another explana- 
tion. But whatever the answer 
may be, it is surely false to base 
conscience solely on fear of a drub- 
bing. That may explain the cring- 
ing of a dog, but not the conscience 
of a man. 

Another kind of attack on reli- 
gion takes the shape of wild theo- 
rizing on the part of some writers 























who brand our most primitive an- 
cestors as the very lowest type of 
human being. If these writers are 
to be believed primitive man was 
completely given over to merciless 
head hunting, the torture of cap- 
tives, and an unadulterated sav- 
agery with special emphasis on 
such atrocities as cannibalism. 
What is important in this is the 
insinuation that as science traces 
man farther and farther toward his 
origin, it reveals him as progres- 
sively repulsive and morally degen- 
erate, thus casting suspicion and 
ridicule on the Biblical story of 
man’s beginning. 

“We have found evidence,” a cer- 
tain theorist declares, “to show that 
the earliest of human types, such 
as those which probably go back to 
half a million years ago in China, 
practiced cannibalism. They al- 
ready had a human culture... . It 
was, in fact, a feature of such cul- 
ture that they devoured their fel- 
low human beings, irrespective of 
age.” 

A word of explanation concern- 
ing the methods whereby anthro- 
pologists arrive at their conclusions 
regarding primitive man is in order. 
One method is by the study of 
skeletons, tools, weapons, etc., used 
perhaps many thousands of years 
ago. Scientists are constantly 
hunting for such remains of men 
long since dead, and from them 
they draw conclusions on the cus- 
toms and culture of peoples now 
extinct. Another method is the 
study of uncivilized tribes living to- 
day. Anthropologists proceed on 
the theory— it is really a well- 
founded theory, though space does 
not permit a full explanation—that 
primitive peoples living today are 
somewhat similar in culture to pre- 
historic uncivilized peoples. 
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Now primitive groups fall into 
three broad divisions. The most 
primitive of all, called lower no- 
mads, sustain themselves by hunt- 
ing, fishing and gathering, and they 
are customarily moving from one 
spot to another. Others with more 
advanced cultures sustain them- 
selves in part by keeping herds of 
reindeer or other animals. They 
are known as pastoral tribes. Final- 
ly, others with a still more compli- 
cated culture but not so far ad- 
vanced as to be actually civilized, 
practice gardening and agriculture. 
Now the anthropologists believe that 
the agricultural and pastoral peo- 
ples give us a clue to early man, 
but that the lower nomads go back 
still farther and provide a clue to 
even earlier human beings. 

A study of primitive peoples 
proves quite conclusively that such 
atrocities as head-hunting, canni- 
balism, wife - selling, prostitution, 
torture of captives, slavery, and the 
like are by no means universal 
traits among primitives. Indeed, 
the facts indicate that not one of 
the above is native to the lower 
nomadic groups. Take cannibal- 
ism, for example. It is found 
mainly in three areas: Central 
Africa, Oceania and the Amazonian 
region of South America. It is, and 
was before the coming of the white 
man, largely absent from North 
America and many other sections of 
the world. Moreover, the majority 
of primitives display an aversion to 
cannibalism, just as is characteris- 
tic of our own twentieth century 
civilization. 

Furthermore, cannibalism almost 
certainly is not native to the lower 
nomad culture but arose among the 
agricultural peoples. True, canni- 
balism is attributed to one or two 
lower nomad groups, such as the 
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Botocudo of South America. But 
these groups live in close proximity 
to cannibalistic agricultural peoples. 
The logical conclusion is that the 
trait was acquired by the one or 
two lower nomad exceptions from 
the neighboring agricultural peo- 
ples. Thus, the Botocudo probably 
learned cannibalism—if they actu- 
ally practice it, which is as yet un- 
proven—just as they learned the 
use of pottery from the agricultural, 
cannibalistic Amazonians. 

In any event, the concensus 
among front rank anthropologists 
is that cannibalism, like head hunt- 
ing, torture of captives, slavery, 
prostitution, and so on, is a rela- 
tively advanced culture trait and 
that it was not a part of the simple 
culture of our very remote ances- 
tors. The probability is that canni- 
balism arose at about the same time 
as gardening, which would make it 
a comparatively recent trait, prob- 
ably no more than 10,000 years 
old. 

Speaking of gardening, another 
bone of contention arises here. Ac- 
cording to science, agriculture 
seems to have developed during the 
last 10,000 years. But it is quite 
definitely proven that man has ex- 
isted in northern Europe for at 
least 30,000 years. According to 
the Bible, Cain, one of the sons of 
Adam and Eve, tilled the soil. Now 
Cain doubtless preceded the race of 
humans who lived in Europe three 
hundred centuries ago. Conse- 
quently, there seems to be some 
contradiction between the findings 
of the scientists and the statement 
in the Bible. 

If Cain tilled the soil and if Cain 
lived more than 30,000 years ago, 
then the scientists are in error in 
asserting that agriculture began 
only some 10,000 years back. 


There are, of course, adequate 
explanations. Perhaps agriculture 
after being known to Cain, became 
a lost art and had to be rediscovered 
again. Perhaps the Biblical writer 
in referring to the tilling of the soil 
did not mean true agriculture. But 
here once again is an illustration 
of the fallacy of looking at the Bi- 
ble as a book intended by God to 
teach us science. 

We read or we hear the scientific 
explanation and conclusion that 
man has lived on earth for a long 
time. Then we read or we hear that 
agriculture was a comparatively 
late development in human culture. 
And our minds travel back to the 
story of Cain. Immediately, if we 
are scientifically inclined and don’t 
think much of religion, we say: 
“Humph! Here’s another boner in 
the Scriptures.” And if we are 
deeply religious and rather sus- 
picious of science, we say: “Imagine 
these scientists misleading people 
like this.” 

In both cases, the same error is 
apparent. We take the Bible, which 
is intended to teach salvation, and 
use it as a textbook on science. 
That’s much the same as accepting 
Einstein as an authority on religion 
or on business finance or on foot- 
ball. The Bible as Abbé Lemaitre, 
the famous priest-scientist, once 
said, teaches the way to salvation. 

“If scientific knowledge were 
necessary to salvation,” he _ re- 
marked, “it would have been re- 
vealed to the writers of the Scrip- 
tures and they would have set it 
down in their verses.” 

If, for example, it were spiritu- 
ally necessary for us to know just 
how long ago man’s existence be- 
gan, or if it were spiritually neces- 
sary to know whether there is life 
on Mars, God would no doubt have 
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revealed these truths, either by the 
Scriptures or otherwise. It is pa- 
tently unimportant to our salvation, 
however, whether the universe was 
created in six days or six trillion 
years. But the doctrine of an after- 
life, the doctrine of heaven and 
hell, the doctrine of human re- 
sponsibility for thought, word and 
deed—these are of the most com- 
pelling import, and so the Scrip- 
tures leave them in no doubt what- 
soever. 

In a word, if the Scriptural writ- 
ers happen to hit the nail on the 
head when they’re relating some- 
thing with scientific implications, 
all well and good. Let’s give them 
credit for keenness of observation 
or clarity of thought or luck or 
something. But let us not fire the 
Bible out of the window because of 
scientific errors. It would be as 
reasonable to tear up the Constitu- 
tion of the United States because of 
a grammatical blunder. 

Two further points and we shall 
rest our case, for the present, on the 
alliance of Catholicism and such a 
science as anthropology. First, the 
evolution of the soul; second, the 
origins of religion. 

Science, as such, is not much con- 
cerned with the soul as we know it 
but with what science defines as the 
mind. Science asks: Is the mind a 
product of evolution? But this too 
has significance. 

There was a movie last year in 
which an ape with a most un-ape- 
like intelligence figured prominent- 
ly. The ape was called Ga-ga, but 
the name might better have been re- 
served for the person who thought 
up the character. There just isn’t 
any such animal as Ga-ga was sup- 
posed to be. And because there is 
no such animal is why science tends 
to support the Church’s contention 


that the soul is not a product of 
evolution. 

Let’s get clear on the conse- 
quences. If science can prove that 
the power to reason is a result of 
evolution, it still will not follow that 
the soul evolved. But, on the other 
hand, if the weight of scientific evi- 
dence indicates that the mind did 
not evolve, this supports the 
Church’s contention that the whole 
man, at least, is not a product of 
evolution. 

If the mind did evolve, it de- 
veloped from some lower mentality. 
Thus, it is sometimes argued, the 
amoeba is a creature of instinct, the 
dog a creature of instinct and reflex 
action, and man a creature of in- 
stinct, reflex action and reason. 
Ergo, we have an evolution from in- 
stinct to reason. But such an argu- 
ment plainly begs the question. A 
scale of mental life does not imply 
evolution of mental life any more 
than the existence of apples, 
oranges and coconuts implies that 
the last evolved from the first. 

Another line of reasoning has it 
that there are bright races and dull 
races. Since the dull races are not 
tremendously superior in _intelli- 
gence to the brightest beasts, the 
human mind might easily have de- 
veloped out of the bestial mind. 
One of the three flaws in this argu- 
ment is that science has not been 
able to prove that any one race is 
even slightly more intelligent than 
any other. 

A third argument is that the cul- 
ture of primitive man is so simple 
that his mentality must be far in- 
ferior to that of modern civilized 
man. But science has gone to con- 
siderable trouble to point out that 
lack of culture does not mean lack 
of intelligence, but rather lack of 
incentive or opportunity or favor- 
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able environment, or some other 
cause. Moreover, no one denies 
that primitive man is capable of 
abstract reasoning. So much for 
the negative aspect of the matter. 

The most intelligent beasts are 
also the most man-like, namely, the 
chimpanzee, gorilla and orang- 
outang. They show at times a re- 
markable insight into very simple 
problems—such as piling boxes atop 
one another to reach a cluster of 
bananas hanging overhead. But one 
thing is significant; they do not 
possess true language. 

By way of illustration when you 
jam your hand in your car door, 
you say “Ouch,” or something 
stronger. A chimp will do that, 
that is, cry out in pain. But when 
you say devoutly, “Lord help me,” 
you do what no beast can do—you 
express abstract thought verbally. 
A parrot can produce the sounds. 
So can a phonograph. But think 
the thought? Ah, that’s different! 

To express inward states of pleas- 
ure, pain, etc., by cries, as the apes 
do, is therefore not true language. 
But if the apes were capable of ab- 
stract thought, of conceptual think- 
ing, why do they not possess true 
language as man does? They have 
the physical equipage. Apparently, 
what is lacking is the mental ca- 
pacity. 

Now some one may say: Admit- 
ting that man alone is capable of 
thinking in terms of concepts, this 
does not prove that the power to 
think in concepts was not arrived at 
by means of evolution. That is cor- 
rect. It does not prove it, but it 
surely renders it highly improbable. 
For it happens that you cannot 
point to anything from which the 
concept might have developed. The 
Sensists would say, perhaps, that 
the concept is a further develop- 
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ment of the mental image, that it is 
merely a generalized image. But 
the image and the concept are ut- 
terly different not only in degree 
but in their very natures. The 
image is concrete; the concept is 
abstract. From what image, for in- 
stance, could the concept of good- 
ness have come? Or that of beauty? 
Or the concept of man? 

No, it looks as though the con- 
cept is of a higher order than any- 
thing in the beasts’ kingdom. To 
borrow a modern jitterbug term, as 
far as the beasts are concerned the 
concept is “out of this world.” 
There seems to be no antecedent 
from which it could have evolved. 

And that is why it is a ten to one 
bet, from the scientific evidence, 
that the human mind is not a prod- 
uct of evolution. And that, I repeat, 
is why science supports the Church’ 
in her contention that whether or 
not the body evolved, the whole man 
surely did not do so. 

And now to our final item. A 
theory that was quite popular years 
ago, and is far from buried even 
today, is that religion grew out of 
magic. A few months ago I heard 
the narrator of a movie travelogue 
confidently assert: “Primitive man 
has always worshiped fire.” And 
the thought that came to mind 
might be expressed in the following 
quotation from Shakespeare: “He 
draweth out the thread of his ver- 
bosity finer than the staple of his 
argument.” 

Magic, you see, differs in two tre- 
mendously important respects from 
religion. If you beg God to bless 
your home you are acting religious- 
ly. If you hang a horseshoe over 
your door to bring you good luck 
you are indulging in magic. In 
other words, religion is concerned 
with supernatural beings and its 
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attitude toward these beings is 
persuasive, pleading, entreating. 
Magic, on the contrary, is concerned 
with supernatural forces and the at- 
titude toward these forces is co- 
ercive. You don’t entreat the horse- 
shoe to bring good luck; you mere- 
ly hang it up and the good luck is 
forced to result. 

The theory has it that man tried 
magic in his effort to secure a pleni- 
tude of food, shelter, protection 
from danger and so on, until he dis- 
covered he couldn’t always get what 
he wanted by this method. Then, 
and only then, did he conceive the 
idea of supernatural beings who 
could be persuaded by prayer and 
entreaty to grant his requests. 
Thus began religion. 

The theory is bolstered by vol- 
umes of facts purporting to show 
that the most primitive peoples, or 
the lower nomads, are noted for 
few religious practices and for a 
tremendous collection of magical 
observances. But since the turn of 
the century new evidence has come 
to light. The belief that religion is 
an outgrowth of magic on the 
primitive level is not held by fore- 
most anthropologists today. Instead, 
the outstanding anthropologists will 
tell you that religion bulks large 
among primitive men. They will 
tell you that the religion of the 
lower nomads approaches our own 
monotheism more closely than does 
the religion of the agricultural 
groups. They will tell you, further- 
more, that it is among the latter 


and not the former that you will 
find the greatest multiplication of 
magical observances. Magic in its 
highly developed forms seems to 
be another fairly late appearing 
trait. 

Religion, as far as science is able 
to tell, appears to be universal 
among primitive peoples. The near- 
est approach to a complete absence 
of religion seems to exist among 
some of the Central Australian 
tribes today. Here magical observ- 
ances far overshadow religious 
ones. But even here there are evi- 
dences of religion in the form of 
reliance upon and affection for su- 
pernatural beings. And among 
other primitive Australians religion 
is clearly present. 

For that matter, religious devo- 
tional practices are probably more 
prevalent among primitives in gen- 
eral than they are among us today. 
The duration of these primitive re- 
ligious services dwarfs anything 
known to us. Among some Austra- 
lian tribes, services last a_ solid 
month. And among the Ojibwa 
Indians in North America, religious 
ceremonies sometimes have contin- 
ued day and night for a week or 
more. 

At any rate, let no one tell you 
that science has made a fool of 
Catholicism. Remember what Pope 
Leo XIII. said when he threw open 
the Vatican Library to scientists: 
“Open up the truth. Let it be pub- 
lished to the whole world. There 
is nothing to fear from the truth.” 














THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


LABOR LAUGHS 


ABOR has been inclined to take 

itself seriously and can one 
blame it? Capital did use the broad 
shoulders of the first immigrant 
workers as steps to a great many 
rich pies of which Labor got only 
the crumbs, and the memory re- 
mains sour. Mills and factories; 
child labor; strikes, scabs and in- 
junctions; sharecropping — such 
have been the themes of Labor 


drama — Processional, Stevedore, 
Black Pit, Steel, etc., and there 
wasn’t much laughter in. them. 


Even this last winter when Capi- 
tal was having some headaches— 
and not from eating too many pies 
—a play called The Life and Death 
of an American seemed anxious to 
prove that the most the average 
working man could expect was to 
be shot down by the police. That 
seemed rather undue pessimism 
even for labor drama. 

But nothing in this world is ever 
so bad after one has made a joke 
about it. When the strongest union 
in the country, the I. L. G. W. U. 
(International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union) decided to have a 
revue, they became national bene- 
factors. Pins and Needles has been 
running for over twenty months 
and has now a second edition and 
is soon to have a third. What 
most interested us in seeing it 
again was a subtle change in its 
general atmosphere. Two modern- 
istic dances with their angular and 
lugubrious posturing have vanished. 


One used to show how bitterly 
America had betrayed the immi- 
grants and was called “Men Awake.” 
The substitute for this is “Back to 
Work” with the locale of Union 
Headquarters after a strike and 
some of the gayest and most spirited 
dancing of the evening. The sec- 
ond substitute is a duet “I’ve Got 
the Nerve to Be in Love,” sung and 
danced by a young mechanic and a 
cafeteria waitress and deals not 
with the woes but the hopes and 
ambitions of young America. The 
new skit on Radio Advertising uses 
the Capitalist as the buffoon and 
instead of stressing his villainy, 
chortles over his aged imbecility. 
We regret that the L. G. W.’s 
must now change their former in- 
ternational masterpiece “Four Little 
Angels of Peace” with Chamberlain, 
Mussolini, Hitler and a Jap. Of 
course “Britannia Waives the 
Rules” is out. Now that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s umbrella is felling the 
Nazis, there will have to be a con- 
siderable modification of the I. L. 
G. W.’s attitude towards Britannia. 
They have also had to eliminate 
the very dull satire on the Federal 
Theater—we wonder why Labor 
had a grudge against that project? 
—but they couldn’t resist making a 
“Red Mikado” with a proper Union 
finale when Gilbert and Sullivan 
arise in their shrouds to picket an 
Open Shop on their property. In 
this lively ten minute version, the 
Three Little Maids are D. A. R.’s in 
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blue bonnets and pince-nez whose 
heads when “stricken from the list” 
leave the bluest of blood streaks be- 
hind them. The Labor Stage has 
made their most ambitious effort 
with color in the “Mikado,” but 
there is in “Sunday in the Park” the 
human quality of pathos and humor 
—and the excellent music. The 
highest point of the new revue is 
undoubtedly “Papa Lewis — Mama 
Green.” Conceived as a black and 
white cartoon, Papa and Mama are 
equally large and masculine and 
their two desolate children, “Rank” 
and “File” sing the refrain of 
“Papa Don’t Love Mama Any 
More” as they negotiate a ballet 
with their belligerent parents. At 
last Labor is having a laugh at it- 
self! And a laugh that ranks with 
the best in the professional theater. 

Though the tickets for Pins and 
Needles are still 55 cents to $1.65, 
the L. G. W. have moved into a 
regular theater and their audience 
is becoming more the average pub- 
lic. 


SIDNEY HowArpD 


He was an American who under- 
stood the theater and a playwright 
who understood America. A ma- 
chine crushed out his life at his 
prime and it somehow seemed a 
more brutal kind of death than if 
it had happened with a horse on his 
farm. Anything mechanical seemed 
so far removed from his muse. Mr. 
Howard’s interest was centered not 
so much in the economic or social 
development of American life as in 
the American character. The rich 
canvas of it in Sinclair Lewis’s 
Dodsworth caught his fancy and 
out of a cumbersome and straggling 


story, he molded a tensely wrought 
drama of the polar development of 
a small town man and woman con- 
fronted with Continental culture— 
and idleness. In Christopher Bean 
he dexterously translated a French 
comedy into the idiom of a Massa- 
chusetts village and improved the 
original. Of Howard’s own plays, 
we have always been most deeply 
interested in the heroine of Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter, in which the 
first Mrs. Howard, Claire Eames 
created the part of the Cape Cod 
woman who successfully braves the 
“rum-running” racketeers with as 
an indomitable display of courage 
as was ever shown on our stage. 
The Silver Cord is a delicate psy- 
chological study of the baneful in- 
fluence of too much maternal de- 
votion, but in Yellow Jack, Mr. 
Howard painted in broad strokes 
the pageant of heroism among the 
forgotten men in the long fight 
against the mosquito’s favorite 
fever. This season will be memor- 
able in giving us not only Mr. How- 
ards’s first success, They Knew 
What They Wanted, but his latest 
play, Madam, Will You Talk. His 
dramatization of Van Doren’s Ben- 
jamin Franklin is to be finished by 
another hand. 

In his searching the roots of char- 
acter in the American scene, Mr. 
Howard seemed not yet to have be- 
come absorbed in the _ spiritual 
problems always so apparent to Eu- 
gene O’Neill. That vision was no 
doubt on the way and that the pen 
of Sidney Howard should have been 
halted on what would seem to have 
been the ripest decade of his genius 
quickens in the theater the tragedy 
of this most tragic autumn of world 
history. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tospacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
May, 1938 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—This latest 
edition is better in many ways than 
the original. Prices range from 55 
cents to $1.65 and that’s a bargain. 
—At the Windsor. 


November 


HELLz-A-Poppin.— There seems 
no diminution in the popularity of 
this rowdy piece of tomfoolery. It 
is undoubtedly funny.—At the 
Winter Garden. 


December 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINoIS.—One of 
the very finest of American plays in 
which Richard Gaines is doing an 
excellent piece of work while Ray- 
mond Massey is in Hollywood—At 
the Plymouth. 


January, 1939 


Leave It To Me.—The Soviet has 
a way of throwing a monkey 
wrench in the works even on the 
stage. This play shows the trials 
of the American Ambassador, Vic- 


tor Moore—in Moscow.—At the Im- 
perial. 


March 


THE AMERICAN Way.—Fredric 
March and Florence Eldridge as the 
German immigrants to a _ small 
Western town play with such sym- 
pathy and sincerity that their story 
becomes intimate even in Radio 
City. It includes a general pageant 
of twenty years of American life.— 
At the Center. 


April 


THE LITTLE Foxes offers Tallulah 
Bankhead the best part of her ca- 
reer as a member of a new rich 
Southern family who are exploiting 
their own home town. There is vir- 
tually no comedy relief but the in- 
terest is sustained. Patricia Col- 
linge and Frank Conroy are excel- 
lent as the victims of the “little 
foxes.”—At the National. 


May 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY.— 
Philip Barry has not written an edi- 
fying story but his heroine is com- 
pletely charming as played by Miss 
Katherine Hepburn.—At the Shu- 
bert. 























The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FaItH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





GABRIEL RICHARD, AMERICAN’ 


EFERRING to the European 

origin of the people constitut- 
ing the American nation today, 
Raoul de Roussy de Sales? sees as 
the explanation of their willingness 
courageously to endure the painful 
experience of “uprooting them- 
selves” from their native soil, their 
deep and abiding faith in American- 
ism. For three centuries every up- 
heaval in Europe has sent to our 
shores souls willing to rebuild a lost 
faith in their homeland on the foun- 
dation stones of American ideals, 
contributing to that reconstruction 
the best of their own national cul- 
ture. The French Revolution was 
such an upheaval and among the 
many French exiles of that day, 
none more truly typifies the re- 


1In mid-October of this year the citizens 
of Michigan of all creeds will do themselves 
honor when they unveil the majestic granite 
statue of this priest in Richard Park near the 
site of the old stockade that was once the 
Town of Detroit. For ninety years his statue 
together with that of Father Marquette, has 
stood on the broad facade of the City Hall 
where it was placed by the Protestant his- 
terian, Bela Hubbard, who regarded these 
priests together with LaSalle and Cadillac as 
the makers of the great Northwest. 

2“What Makes an American,” in The At- 
lantic Monthly, March, 1939. 


building process than Gabriel 
Richard, American. 

At Saintes, in the Charente-In- 
ferieure in mid-October, 1767, Ga- 
briel Richard was born. At seven- 
teen with a diploma from the Saint- 
onge College which does him 
credit, he entered the Sulpician 
Seminary at Angers for a five year 
course. His intellectual and spirit- 
ual life found its completeness as 
a priest of the great Society of St. 
Sulpice. He was ordained at Issy 
on the outskirts of Paris in 1791. 

A France about to outlaw religion 
had no need, however, of its teach- 
ers. The Baltimore Seminary in- 
vited Gabriel Richard, holder of a 
master’s degree in mathematics, to 
its faculty, but since the size of the 
student body did not warrant facul- 
ty increase, the young ecclesiastic, 
uprooted from the cultured sur- 
roundings of a European center of 
learning was transplanted to the 
crude American frontier, that was 
henceforth to be his home and the 
beneficiary of his forty years of un- 
tiring, selfless service. The Illinois 
country claimed his first six years 
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of missionary effort. In 1798 he 
came to the more civilized but not 
less difficult field of Michigan, 
though his labors and influence 
were never circumscribed by geo- 
graphical boundaries. 

Detroit, until June 1796, was a 
possession of the United States in 
name only, since England retained 
the lake posts as security for her 
claims against her recently relin- 
quished Colonies. Nothing in the 
town’s status at this time gave indi- 
cation of its future importance. 
There was a rude stockade enclos- 
ing a few city squares, with glori- 
fied alleys, bearing the names of the 
patron saints of the French, lined 
on either side by makeshift shelters 
for transient English and Colonial 
traders hailing from Canada and 
the eastern states. The farm popu- 
lation above and below the town 
and stretching along the lakes and 
river front for 120 miles was 
French-Canadian and Catholic al- 
most to a man. Public buildings 
were non-existent; St. Anne’s the 
Mother Church of the Northwest, 
and the only structure erected to 
the service of God in this area, was 
but a slight improvement on the 
log cabin church constructed by 
Cadillac and his men a century 
earlier. 

To such a settlement came the 
now seasoned missionary. At 
thirty, his zeal in full career, he 
faced the difficult problems of the 
intellectual backwardness of his 
own people and the apathy of the 
population in general toward civic 
and cultural betterment, concomit- 
ants of the semi-civilized frontier. 
His ceaseless activity and courage 
in the effort to solve these problems 
is cause for amazement to those 
who study his life. Every phase of 


Michigan’s present institutional life 
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has felt the influence of this re- 
markable leader. 

The spread of the Faith was the 
raison d’étre of his priesthood, and 
one of his biographers remarked, 
“Gabriel Richard was every inch a 
priest and every one of those inches 
was thoroughly and characteristi- 
cally American.” The care of the 
souls of white man and red in the 
vast stretches of Michigan forest as 
far north as Mackinac was his first 
duty. Mighty men had been before 
him, Marquette, Jogues, and Al- 
louez among them. The seed they 
had planted had not all died and 
more than one dark-skinned savage 
could repeat to this later day mis- 
sionary the prayers their ancestors 
had handed down to them, a tradi- 
tion and heritage from the first 
Blackrobes. Father Richard loved 
this people, and in later years he 
sought to make that love articulate 
in perhaps the most singular phase 
of his unusual career. While the 
spiritual well-being of his own flock 
was his paramount interest, he was 
not unconcerned that the Protest- 
ant population was without spirit- 
ual help. In the absence of a min- 
ister and at the express request of 
the Governor of the Territory, Fa- 
ther Richard preached to those not 
of his Faith on the great truths of 
Christianity every Sunday in one 
of the buildings attached to the 
Fort. Chase Osborn, former Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, citing this fact 
in a recent address, remarked that 
Father Richard’s attitude was the 
“first great exhibition of religious 
tolerance in America.” 

To give his people an oppor- 
tunity to know and love the age-old 
music of the Church, he installed 
in Ste. Anne’s a pipe organ, believed 
by some to be the first one in the 
Old Northwest. He _ personally 
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trained boys in plain chant, as Bish- 
op Plessis notes in his journal. But 
over and above all his works, the 
example of his devotedness and the 
austerity of his own life was easily 
the greatest spiritual message ever 
conveyed by this faithful Shepherd 
of souls; he was what he preached. 

Because Father Richard under- 
stood that man’s spiritual life is 
nurtured by true knowledge, he 
willingly undertook to establish 
schools and to develop a plan of 
education that pays tribute to his 
breadth of vision. 


“How clearly it is apparent that 
Father Richard was actuated by the 
Sulpician urge — educate, educate, 
educate. To him, moreover, the 
term education had its full mean- 
ing—practical, cultural, and spirit- 
ual. There is no other man who so 
completely embodied in his ideas 
and his activities that great para- 
graph of the Ordinance of 1787: 
‘Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education 
shall be forever encouraged’ ” 
(Chase Osborn). 


The details of his educational 
work are beyond the scope of this 
account; a mere enumeration 
makes us marvel when we realize 
that the providing of schools was 
but one of his many responsibili- 
ties. To him must be credited the 
beginning of a little seminary in 
his own rectory before 1805. By 
1808 he had established five or six 
schools, an academy for girls, and 
the Spring Hill Indian School. In 
1817 he became co-founder of the 
University of Michigan, its Vice- 
President, and one of its faculty of 
two members. At the same time 


he was endeavoring, though with- 
out success, to establish a religious 
teaching order of women. On the 
eve of his death he was seeking 
financial aid from Europe for the 
founding of a college in Detroit. 

In his desire for the civic and 
cultural advancement of this fron- 
tier population Father Richard was 
advocating in the first decade of the 
1800’s the foundation of a public 
library. His own collection of over 
2,000 volumes, covering every field 
of human interest, a mammoth li- 
brary for the time and place, bears 
witness both to his own love of 
books and his belief in their po- 
tency to raise the mental and moral 
level of those whom circumstances 
forced to think first and always of 
making a living. It is a significant 
fact, too, that less than four years 
after Detroit had been laid waste by 
fire, Gabriel Richard was bringing 
a printing press overland in wag- 
ons from Baltimore with some 600 
pounds of type. That press, as 
Douglas McMurtrie holds, produced 
“not the earliest printing in Michi- 
gan, but the most significant.” It 
is noteworthy, as well, that the first 
work that came from the press was 
a booklet for the use of school chil- 
dren, The Child’s Spelling Book and 
Michigan Instructor, compiled un- 
doubtedly by Father Richard him- 
self. 

Typical of the priest’s unflagging 
interest in matters affecting the 
people in general is the fact that he 
used his press to print territorial 
documents and publications, in- 
cluding the first compilation of the 
Laws of Michigan Territory. His 
newspaper, The Michigan Essay, 
was short-lived, but it shows the 
trend of his thoughts and desires. 

As a civic leader, Father Richard 
demonstrated his power to meet the 
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issues of the day with quick dis- 
cernment and rare common sense. 
In the three great disasters which 
the settlement suffered he showed 
all those qualities that humanity 
recognizes and blesses. The fire of 
1805 wiped out Detroit in less than 
a day. In the distracted and de- 
spairing crowd of homeless men 
and women, one figure stood out, 
the embodiment of calm courage, 
the Father of the flock to whom 
also those not of the fold turned in- 
stinctively in their distress. Refus- 
ing to think of his own losses which 
took fifteen years of toil to restore, 
he exerted all his energy in direct- 
ing relief; tents from the fort were 
requisitioned for the shelter of 
women and children, food from the 
farms above and below the town 
was rationed out to the destitute. 
Once the inhabitants regained their 
bearings, his stimulating influence 
inspired them to begin again the 
building of a greater city. 

Normal life was just about at- 
tained after the fire, when Southern 
Michigan found herself a battle- 
ground of the War of 1812. To the 
people of this frontier in close 
proximity to the Indians and wide- 
ly separated from the older settle- 
ments, war was a peculiarly dark 
and bitter thing. During the Brit- 
ish occupation Father Richard ex- 
horted his people to remain loyal 
to the Republic; he himself was 
taken a prisoner to Fort Malden on 
the Canadian side upon his refusal 
to take the oath of allegiance to the 
British government since as he said, 
“I have taken one oath to support 
the United States and I cannot take 
another.” 

Strange as it may seem, this man 





whose loyalty bore the acid test in 
this crisis was to have his citizen- 
ship impugned by those who knew 
not sword nor scar when, a decade 
later, he was elected Territorial 
Delegate from Michigan to the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives. While the thought of obtain- 
ing political office was repugnant to 
him, the suggestion made to him 
that through it he would be able to 
get federal help for the Catholic In- 
dians of Michigan for whom he felt 
personal responsibility, was the de- 
ciding factor in his willingness to 
seek the office, as extant documents 
give ample evidence. The great De- 
troit-Chicago highway, M 23, is a 
monument to Gabriel Richard’s ef- 
forts to serve the best interests of 
the people who elected him to office. 

Another decade and Detroit was 
to know perhaps its greatest terror, 
the plague. Before the chill of au- 
tumn had stayed its course, death 
had taken its toll. In the first days 
many of the able left the stricken 
area; not so Gabriel Richard. At his 
post, like the old soldier that he 
was, he served day and night until 
he himself fell, the plague’s last 
victim, a martyr to his love for his 
fellowman. 

I have called this courageous 
priest an American; I believe he 
was a great American. If faith in 
America is what transforms a Euro- 
pean into an American then surely 
he justifies this claim to the title, 
for, in his life, his works, and his 
death, Gabriel Richard gave pro- 
foundest proof of his faith in 
America, the land of his loyalty and 
his love. 

S1sTER Mary RosAatita, 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 
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MY GRANDFATHER, ORESTES A. BROWNSON 


I DO not remember my grandfa- 

ther but my eyes have seen 
him, my ears have heard him and 
I have felt his arms around me 
when he carried me during a walk 
in his library on the days he was 
free from a wheel chair. I was less 
than a year old when he left our 
home in Elizabeth, New Jersey, for 
Detroit, where his son Henry lived 
and where he died six months later. 

After his wife’s death in 1872 he 
grew more infirm although he had 
revived his Review at her instiga- 
tion. He says: 


“One of the last requests made to 
me by my dear wife before her 
peaceful and happy death in the 
Lord as I cannot doubt, and for 
whom my tears are yet fresh was 
that I should revive my Review 
which I suspended eight years ago. 
...I hope I may say my wife was 
what the Scriptures call a valiant 
woman and under God, I am princi- 
pally indebted to her meek and un- 
obtrusive virtues in all the relations 
of her heroic life that my own mind 
was turned to the study of the truth 
and by her generous encourage- 
ments led to embrace it, although 
she was not at the time within the 
pale of the Church. Her instincts 
were always pure and her judgment 
was rarely, if ever, at fault and 
her wish so clearly expressed in the 
last days of her earthly career be- 
came sacred and I dare not resist 
it” (Latter Life by H. F. Brownson, 
page 580). 


Until he went to Detroit his 
daughter Sarah was constantly 
with him except for two months 
after her marriage, then she and 
her husband moved into his house 


and her children were born there. 
In the dim haze of childish memo- 
ries it may be my sister’s baptism 
that I recall for a passing glimpse, 
but I can see many priests, a bish- 
op (?), several men and women, 
and I am told it was the usual case 
in that house especially in grand- 
father’s time, to keep open house 
for clerics and laity. My godfather 
was Monsignor Robert Seton and 
my sister had Father Hewitt, 
C.S.P., for hers. Monsignor Seton 
wore knee breeches and red stock- 
ings in those days and was con- 
stantly shouting “Baron, Baron,” to 
Father von Schilligen, who was a 
German nobleman and had entered 
the priesthood and built the church 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey, for the 
German Catholics there. He bap- 
tized us both at home. 

My grandfather’s work looked at 
as manual labor was enormous; 
how he accomplished all he wrote 
is a marvel. Across the street lived 
a Mr. Armstrong, who once re- 
marked: “No matter what time of 
the night I retire nor how early I 
get up that old man is writing at 
his desk,” and any one who knows 
the millions of words he has writ- 
ten must realize he was a man who 
needed little sleep and was tireless 
in expounding the truth. In his 
early life he was not only writing 
but traveling around in stage 
coaches or primitive railroad trains. 
In writing to his wife from Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, in 1832, he says: 
“My dear, I ought to have written 
you sooner but I have been fly- 
ing about with such rapidity that 
I could hardly find a_ stopping 
place.” In the same letter he con- 
tinues: “I pray God you may be 
well and also the little boys. I 
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think of you often, my little boys 
come to me in my dreams, I em- 
brace you in my sleep, but I wake 
alone; a kind Father above will yet 
smile upon us.” He tells her about 
the church at Walpole to which he 
will probably be called and ends 
with these touching words: “May 
Heaven protect them and you, my 
dear wife, of His love feel confident, 
and of mine passionately forever, 
Yours in tenderest affection, O. A. 
B.” 

It was in this rugged, early life 
that his innate predominant char- 
acteristics of honesty and truth de- 
veloped as an outcome of strict 
training and moral atmosphere and 
it was these same traits that made 
him more or less unpopular at 
Brook Farm and in later contacts 
because he could not dilute honesty 
with tact. However, his friends 
were many and for those he lost by 
becoming a Catholic he gained 
others. Among these was my fa- 
ther, William Jewett Tenney, a 
most fastidious man, who was a 
constant caller at his home. There 
was also a French professor who 
spent every Sunday with him for 
eight years, with one exception, be- 
fore he left Elizabeth for Detroit. 
This man’s daughters tell me of this 
friendship with its hours of intel- 
lectual companionship and _ their 
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own memory of my grandfather’s 
kind and religious disposition. 

At the time of his death the fol- 
lowing obituary appeared: 


“A great light has gone out in our 
midst. An intellectual giant who 
was a prophet even in his own 
country. Orestes A. Brownson died 
on last Sunday in Detroit, Mich., at 
the residence of his son. One of the 
foremost publicists of his day, a 
man of whom America was un- 
doubtedly proud, she would have 
been louder in her expression of 
his praises had he not made the 
happy ‘blunder’ of becoming a 
Catholic. Drifting through every 
sea of false doctrine and unbelief, 
he at last found a solid rest for his 
soul on the rock of the Catholic 
Church, and in her service he 
fought as a volunteer to the very 
hour of his death. .. . To a rugged 
and indomitable intellect he added 
a thorough and characteristic, but, 
nevertheless, entire and submissive 
obedience to the Catholic Church 
and its infallible mouthpiece, the 
successor of St. Peter. . . . Happily 
for himself he was a great intellect 
—an honest intellect—who learned 
the truth and accepted the gift of 
God with all that it exacted of 
obedience and service.” 

RuTtH C. TENNEY. 
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THEY HEARD THE LARKS SINGING 


It was the first day of October, 
1226, a Thursday, and the end was 
very near. Not knowing when it 
might come, the brothers gathered 
around his bed and could hardly be 
induced to leave it. Most of the 
first brothers were there. Leo and 
Angelo were there, and sometimes 
at his request they would sing to 
him, and he, if he could, would join 
in the singing. Giles was there. A 
rather silent figure among them 
was Bernard of Quintavalle who 
was always a staid man and quiet. 
At one time when they brought to 
Francis a delicate dish which they 
had carefully prepared, he tasted 
it and said, “This is something that 
Bernard likes,” and he made him 
come closer and share it. It was 
Bernard who, as the senior and the 
spokesman of them all, asked him 
to give them his last forgiveness for 
all the times they had failed him, 
and his last blessing. And Francis 
answered him, “See, my son, God is 
calling me. I forgive all my broth- 
ers, whether present or absent, all 
their offences and faults, and as far 
as I can, I absolve them. And I 
bless them as much as I can, and 
more than I can. Tell them this 
everywhere, and bless them all 
from me.” 

Then he seems to have placed his 
hand upon the head of each in turn 
and given him a private blessing. 
But in his blindness he could not 
distinguish between one brother 
and another, and when his hand 
was on Giles’s head, he thought for 
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a moment that it was Bernard’s. It 
is evident that he was feeling round 
for Bernard. Gently feeling the 
head of Giles, he said, “But this is 
not my brother Bernard?” And so, 
at his desire, Bernard came close 
and kneeled down, and when Fran- 
cis felt his hands upon Bernard’s 
head, he was greatly moved. Turn- 
ing to Leo, he said, “Write that I, 
as well as I am able, wish and com- 
mand that all brothers in the whole 
Order shall honour Bernard as if 
he were myself, for he was the first 
who came to me and gave his goods 
to the poor.” 

They watched him all that night; 
and the first light of Friday, the 
second of October, began to come 
into that hut. But Francis could 
distinguish light and darkness no 
more, and thinking it was still 
Thursday, he said, “I should like 
you to bring a loaf which we will 
break and eat together as our Mas- 
ter did the Thursday before He 
died.” 

“But this is not Thursday,” they 
told him gently. “It is Friday 
now.” 

“I thought it was still Thursday,” 
said Francis. 

Still, the loaf was brought, and 
he broke it for them, and each ate 
his fragments as a symbol of his 
share in their common love. 

“Now read to me the Gospel for 
Maundy Thursday,” asked Francis. 

They fetched the book and read 
that Gospel for the Thursday before 
Easter. 

All that Friday saw him slowly 
sinking, and most of the next day. 
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But just as the sun of Saturday, Oc- 
tober, 3rd, 1226, was dropping 
down towards the mountains of 
Perugia, and, as all noticed with 
joy, the larks were singing loudly 
in the last of the day, Francis be- 
gan to sing too. That last strong 
lift of life which often precedes its 
collapse was putting a brief vigour 
into his voice. They could hear that 
he was singing the 142nd Psalm, 
and they noticed that many of the 
words, as is the way with the words 
of the Psalms, were ringing with a 
strange appropriateness. 

“I cried unto the Lord with my 
voice: yea, yea, even unto the Lord 
did I make my supplication... . 

“I cried unto Thee, O Lord, and 
said, Thou art my hope and my por- 
tion in the land of the living. 

“Consider my complaint, for I am 
brought very low. : 

“O deliver me from my persecu- 
tors, for they are too strong for me. 

“Bring my soul out of prison that 
I may give thanks unto Thy name; 
which thing if thou will grant me, 
then shall the righteous resort unto 
my company.” 

These were the last words heard 
from the lips of Francis. Soon the 
watching brothers saw that he was 
dead. And they wrote afterwards 
of the peace and happiness in his 
face. 

They wrote also that in the si- 
lence they heard the larks singing. 


—From In the Steps of St. Francis. By 
Eranest RayMonp (New York: H. C. Kinsey & 
Co.). 
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THESE TuHinGs Too WILL Pass 


WE have the advantage (though 
it is of course nothing to our credit) 
of living nearly three hundred years 
later {than St. Vincent de Paul]. 
We have seen how in our time the 
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two heresies so dreaded by Vincent 
—those of Calvinism and Lutheran- 
ism—have blown up, so that the 
Protestantism we are acquainted 
with is a vague and amorphous 
thing of no intellectual consequence 
and with no power of renewing it- 
self. 

On the other hand we have seen 
Catholicism come to regained life 
time after time in the very places 
where it seemed to be almost ex- 
tinct. In Vincent’s own France at 
the end of the eighteenth century 
there was virtually no man of learn- 
ing and intelligence who did not 
consider the Church moribund; yet 
it was suddenly regalvanised. Ire- 
land Vincent considered as good as 
lost, and Poland in danger. In both 
places the danger has passed, 
though it would be rash to say that 
it will not (in some form or other) 
show itself again even there. Mean- 
while we are being threatened with 
a totalitarianism that would extir- 
pate everything that interferes with 
the modern heresy, state-worship, 
system-worship and the myth of 
the sacred Aryan blood. And again 
some Catholics are in a panic. 

But these things too will pass: 
the Rock on which the Church is 
built can be shaken but does not 
fall. So though one may exercise 
one’s ingenious fancy in picturing 
a Pope in Alaska surrounded by a 
tiny consistory of Chinese and Ne- 
gro cardinals—“The Son of Man, 
when he comes, shall He find faith 
on the earth?”—all the lessons 
drawn from history ought to be 
heartening to a Catholic. Still there 
are foes without, and more insidi- 
ous foes within the fold. Depres- 
sion is likely to seize upon anyone 
who contemplates—not the kind of 
gross immorality prevalent in Vin- 
cent’s time—but the general lack 
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of fervour now shown even by those 
who are reckoned as good Catholics, 
and—though this is something that 
few like to face, still less admit—the 
ravages that the practice of birth- 
control is making. Nevertheless, 
Catholics may be of good courage; 
these things too will pass. The 
hunger for God is inextinguishable 
in man; fervour will return. To- 
talitarianism is not only anti-Chris- 
tian but so anti-human that it al- 
ready lies under sentence of death, 
though it may triumph for a while. 
And birth-control is the child of the 
present artificial civilization which 
in turn is the child of an economic 
order already dying. New foes will, 
of course, arise to the end of time 
and will make Christians as yet un- 
born again wonder whether the end 
of all is not upon them. They will 
have to meet their own terrors as 
these arise; let us not be dismayed 
by our own. Vincent, as we see, 
feared for the Church. But as Mi- 
guel de Unamuno has well said, 
“Many of the greatest heroes, per- 
haps the greatest of all, have been 
men of despair and . . . by despair 
they have accomplished their 
mightiest works.” We may there- 
fore draw courage from Vincent’s 
fear—and from the advantage we 
have over him in experience. If we 
must indulge our imaginations, it 
had better be in trying to picture 
the development of Catholicism as 
it will be after the wisdom of India 
and China, the warmth of Africa, 
the energy of America and Aus- 
tralia, and the wistful mysticism of 
the Slav have made their contribu- 
tions. I, for one, flatly decline to 
worry about Patagonian popes hid- 
ing their diminished heads in Alas- 
ka. The Church is still young. 

But though I think Vincent de 
Paul wrong in his surmise, he was 


a thousand times right in his deci- 
sions. The patient persistence with 
which he went forward in the gath- 
ering gloom is perhaps the highest 
mark of his heroic sanctity. His 
period of greatest activity is the one 
that follows the period of his worst 
depression. Though to his human 
eye all seemed lost, or at least in 
danger of being lost, his supernatu- 
ral insight was never keener. Be- 
cause of the crumbling world, he 


trusted in God. 

—From Apostle of Charity. The Life of St. 
Vincent de Paul. By THEeoporE Maynarp (New 
York: The Dial Press). 
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OnE Roap TO PEACE 


Ir was a commonplace of von 
Ketteler’s time, as it is in the pres- 
ent, to condemn the Church’s moral 
argument for ownership on _ the 
ground that the society of Thomas 
Aquinas, in which it was proposed 
and in which it functioned so beau- 
tifully, is no longer the society of 
modern times. It was a specious 
excrescence of the bourgeois mind, 
even in those days, and Churchmen 
leaned over backwards in attempt- 
ing to prove that individual appro- 
priation of property was a moral 
right, and laymen immediately 
made the most of it, drove it to 
extremes, and appropriated to their 
heart’s content. The fact is that the 
interpretation by most people has 
been that of morality instead of that 
of intelligence. The error has been 
in supposing that man is mostly 
will and little intellect, and the ar- 
guments for the most part degen- 
erated into moral arguments in- 
stead of intellectual ones. 

It is not that Aquinas, or von 
Ketteler in his explanation of 
Aquinas’ doctrine, stressed the 
wrong side of the matter. On the 
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contrary, they insisted that it was 
because man is an intelligent crea- 
ture that he may and must make 
claim to individual ownership. Nei- 
ther of them stated that the tenant, 
or the wage slave who operates an- 
other man’s property for the benefit 
of that man, cannot do so properly 
because he is a morally bad man, or 
that he is essentially incapable of 
administering property that does 
not belong to him. They offered 
rather, an intelligent argument—to 
me it seems the only strong argu- 
ment for private ownership — and 
that is, that the ownership of prop- 
erty is necessary for the individual. 

It is humanly impossible for a 
man to manipulate a shop or a farm 
or a forge according to his own 
notions as a responsible workman 
unless he has a personal stake in 
it. This does not mean that a man 
cannot do good work unless he 
owns the tools and materials of his 
craft. There are many who prefer 
to shun the responsibility of run- 
ning their own business, many who 
are incapable of doing so. These 
men, in preferring the employ of 
another, need not work according to 
their own notions of responsibility. 
The argument applies to those who 
desire to own and operate their 
property. The intelligent approach 
to ownership, then, tells us that for 
the intelligent carrying-out of the 
work to be done, and for the intel- 
ligent management of a man’s per- 
sonal and family life, individual 
ownership and control of property 
is a prime requisite. 

If we claim that man’s right to 
property is primarily a moral right, 
the basis of ownership cannot stand 
consistent scrutiny. As primarily a 
moral being, the one thing which 
man cannot claim is ownership of 
property and goods, for “the earth 
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is the Lord’s and the fullness there- 
of,” and the socialist argument for 
common ownership may well be 
supplemented by the moral idea 
that the earth is the Lord’s munifi- 
cent gift to man for the common 
and equal providence of all people. 
With this thought in mind it is 
obviously absurd to contend that 
private property is first of all a 
moral right and if there were no 
other basis for it than morals, 
the fate of private ownership is 
sealed. 

But when von Ketteler, almost a 
hundred years ago, spoke of the 
right of private property, he was in 
he midst of an economic situation 
that has become even more complex 
in our own day. Men had cunningly 
taken the Thomistic doctrine of 
ownership and bent it to their own 
ends, crying always that they had 
a right to become possessors of 
goods and property for the simple 
reason that most people could not 
administer them properly and 
profitably for themselves. “Let us 
alone,” the liberals exclaimed, “and 
everything will work out perfectly.” 
And the philosophers and _ theo- 
logians perplexedly thought that 
perhaps the teaching of “individual 
ownership for the common good” 
was not working out so well as it 
should. Power, which was once 
found in the control of tribes and 
nations, was now found by the eco- 
nomic lords in the individual appro- 
priation and control of other peo- 
ple’s property—but not for the com- 
mon good. 

So it was that von Ketteler reit- 
erated the common-sense principles 
of Aquinas. “When we speak of 
a natural right of ownership, there 
can be no question of true and com- 
plete proprietorship, but only of a 
usufructuary right.” But this usu- 
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fructuary right, too, must not be 
regarded as an unlimited right, as 
the economic liberals contended. It 
cannot be regarded as “a right to 
do with terrestrial goods what man 
pleases, but always and solely as a 
right to use these goods as God wills 
and as He has ordained.” And God 
in His providence has ordained that 
man has a right to use terrestrial 
things for his sustenance. Men, 
however, have separated themselves 
from God, have then logically disre- 
garded the order of things ordained 
by God, have “regarded them- 
selves as the exclusive masters of 
their possessions and looked on 
them only as a means of satisfying 
their ever-increasing love of pleas- 
ure; separated from God, they set 
up sensual pleasures and the enjoy- 
ment of life as the end of their 
existence, and worldly goods as the 
means of attaining this end; and so 
of necessity a gulf was formed be- 
tween the rich and the poor such as 
the Christian world had not known 
till then.” Thus it is essential to 
remember always that human pro- 
prietorship is relative or restrictive, 
not absolute or outright. 
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After demonstrating this ground- 
work of the Catholic doctrine, von 
Ketteler repeated the three classic 
and practical reasons advocated by 
Aquinas for private property. First, 
a man works more efficiently and 
more capably when he himself will 
receive the benefit of his labor; it 
is the only way to have good work 
well done so that the work itself 
becomes at the same time a song of 
praise to God. And every man takes 
better care of the fruits of his labor 
if he possesses them himself than 
if he has them in joint-ownership. 
Secondly, there is the very practical 
thought that without individual 
ownership there would be world 
confusion in the management of all 
inter-human relations. Initiative 
and personal responsibility would 
cease. Finally, the only method by 
which we can have peace and last- 
ing order on this earth is by the 
recognition of every one’s right to 
own property and goods, concomi- 
tant, of course, with his proper use 
of them. Private property can pre- 


serve peace among men. 

—From Roots of Change. By Josern H. 
Ficuter, S.J. (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co.). 














Foreign Periodicals 


On WAR 


Tue teaching of the Church on 
war is simple to explain. A just 
war is possible—is theologically and 
morally sound in theory—yet the 
conditions which make a war just 
are so strict that it may well be 
doubted whether the Crusades 
themselves, seen in retrospect, can 
be passed. In cause, in conduct, 
and in settlement, the conditions 
laid down by Augustine and St. 
Thomas and Francis de Victoria 
make a fine mesh. As to modern 
war, so indiscriminate has it be- 
come in its operation, and so remote 
the possibility of any but the condi- 
tion of a just cause being fulfilled, 
that Pope Pius XI condemned the 
next war in advance (in 1935) as 
mass-murder. 

The exponent of Catholic Action 
on International Relations can 
make that clear. But he must not 
stop there. The just war argument 
is far too philosophical and aca- 
demic for the plain man. It savours 
of what the plain man has been 
brought up to despise as Jesuitical. 
A more arresting approach has to 
be tried. 

The most unanswerable defence 
is the actual record of the Church: 
how the Church dealt with the prob- 
lem of warfare in days and in cir- 
cumstances when she could compel 
obedience. Throughout the whole 
of mediaeval European history the 
Pope was the Arbiter of Christen- 
dom. Kings and Emperors sub- 
mitted to arbitration, during the 
three centuries from 1100 to 1400, 
over three hundred disputes, and 


gained a just reward without re- 
course to war. For over two cen- 
turies the Truce of God, ordained 
from Rome, actually eradicated pri- 
vate warfare among the feudal bar- 
ons from sunset every Wednesday 
till dawn on the following Monday. 
But, having pointed all this out, and 
having documented it from John 
Eppstein’s Catholic Tradition and 
the Law of Nations, it is vital to go 
on and show that this record was 
possible only because Europe was 
Christian. 

Nor must the record be left as a 
mere historical curiosity, a medi- 
aeval memory. There are the Papal 
arbitrations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to point the moral in our own 
day—the Caroline Islands arbitra- 
tion by Leo XIII and Monteith’s 
book (1886) on Catholics and Mili- 
tary Service. Above all, there is the 
Papal Peace Note of August Ist, 
1917: the document in which Bene- 
dict XV outlined the bases of a 
peace which, if it had been adopted 
(rather than being rejected by the 
German Government and ignored 
by the British), would have allowed 
the League Covenant to work with- 
out the gnawing canker of overdue 
Revision sapping the life of the in- 
ternational community. Every 
Catholic who knows the Covenant 
ought equally to know the terms of 
the Papal Peace Note of 1917, which 
alone could give life to the abstract 
(and soon forsaken) principles of 
the new start made in 1920. Mate- 
rial damage was to be made good, 
but there were to be no conquests. 
And he who cut the cake was not 
to have the choice of slice. In this 
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way, the fundamental bedrock ques- 
tion—What should be the basis of 
international peace? — arises nat- 
urally; in a context that shows it 
to be the key question. And in an- 
swering it the Catholic makes his 
real contribution to understanding. 

The short answer is, simply, 
Christian Justice. Expanded, this 
means that there will be no peace 
where the terms of settlement are 
unjust, since a dictated peace cart 
expect to endure no longer than the 
defeated party feels unable to up- 
set it by force. It means also that 
there will be no enduring peace in- 
ternationally if nations are unset- 
tled domestically, in circumstances 
where monopoly, exploitation of the 
individual, poverty, and “irrelevant 
privilege” poison the wells of con- 
fidence between man and man. 
And behind all this, Christian Jus- 
tice means the force and value of 
individual example. It is well that 
this last point should be brought 
to the surface in discussion, for so 
many of our international theorists 
think subconsciously of a Rule of 
Law needed primarily for somebody 
else. But, much more important, 
the significance of individual exam- 
ple enables us to show that nations 
are only individuals in the aggre- 
gate, and that the moral law for the 
individual is the moral law for na- 
tions: that there is only one stand- 
ard of morality, the same in public 
and private affairs. 

The peacemakers of 1919 did not 
realise all this. They made a bad 
peace and tried to found an ordered 
future on it. Nevertheless they 
made a mighty advance. As far as 
its principles went, the League 
Covenant received a cordial wel- 
come from Popes Benedict XV and 
Pius XI. During the first few years 
that Covenant seemed to be work- 
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ing positively. But it was buried 
beneath the superstructure of an 
unjust settlement, and the safety- 
valve of Revision (in Art. XIX) was 
never used. Hence the “Haves and 
Have-nots” outlook. 

That is manifestly the strength 
of the Catholic argument. And it 
is compelling. The institutions were 
good so far as they went. The col- 
lapse of the League was a tragedy. 
Nobody is more able to regret that 
tragedy than the Catholic: for 
Catholicism knows, more than any 
other way of life in the world, what 
Internationalism is. But the Church 
foresaw the collapse, in terms of a 
moral basis that was soon aban- 
doned in practice. That is funda- 
mentally the reason for the so- 
called Catholic non-co-operation 
with secularist peace crusades. The 
Church is the repository and dis- 
penser of those moral principles, 
rooted in Christian theology. Some 
of these principles were written into 
the Covenant and then forgotten. 
That is no basis for co-operation. 
The Catholic answer is better. The 
Papal Peace Note proves it. And 
similarly the Catholic knows in ad- 
vance that any future effort that is 
based on an idea of “security” 
merely negative and receptive, 
stressing rights more than their cor- 
responding duties, will fail likewise 
and that, in failing, it will tend 
to discredit for simple souls the 
principles themselves. 

We have, then, an answer to the 
inquirer’s question, even if he 
frames it as a disappointed re- 
proach. We can secure his interest 
by sketching the record of the 
Church, the work she has done in 
the past for the peace of the world. 
Outside the Church and the History 
Schools of Universities, little is gen- 
erally known of this. But in addi- 
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tion to that there are [several] 
things we can profitably do. 

The first is not to be in a hurry. 
There are some fifteen centuries of 
international bad habits to be lived 
down. The second is to recognize 
that the average English critic is 
utterly sincere and disinterested in 
his wish for peace, and that he hon- 
estly believes he has a grievance 
against the Vicar of Christ for dilet- 
tantism in the matter. The third 
is to realise that the Catholic laity 
can make a contact with the out- 
sider that is quite impossible for 
the priests; and that accordingly, 
it is from the Catholic laity that the 
man outside will have to learn that 
peace is not something by itself— 
that it is the result of a peaceful 
state of mind, impossible where 
there are just grievances, and that 
the unit of peace is the individual, 
not an abstraction called the State 
or a piece of mechanism called the 
League Council. In the fourth 
place, we can show that the Catho- 
lic is the best spokesman of the 
brotherhood of man, for the Catho- 
lic Church is in every part of the 
world—the international body. If 
it is weak, that is because in so 
many areas it is a minority. Where 
you have the Church supreme, as 
once in Paraguay, you have Chris- 


tian Communism and peace... . 
—A. C. F. Beatrs, in The Sower (Alton. 
Stoke-on-Trent, England), July-September. 
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On PEACE 


Ir I were asked to point to one 
comprehensive doctrine on which 
the Catholic theory of peace is 
founded I would say that the doc- 
trine is—the brotherhood of men in 
Christ. One the one hand, we hear 
much to-day of the brotherhood, the 
comradeship of men—pbut those 
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phrases are oftentimes only the 
shibboleths of pagan _ ideologies. 
There can be no true brotherhood 
of men without the Fatherhood of 
God. On the other hand, we hear 
much also of the importance of 
blood and race, of the fundamental 
superiority of Aryan ethnological 
groups—again only the catch-cries 
of a neo-pagan or a_ pantheistic 
Weltanschauung based upon a 
myth. But let us remember and let 
us echo the words of St. Paul that 
among those that are Christ’s there 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor 
free. All men are called to be sons 
of God, brothers of, and co-heirs 
with Christ, members of the Body 
of which Christ is the Head. When 
we speak of the brotherhood of men 
we do exclude the apotheosis of any 
class of men or of any nation. We 
do not exclude true patriotism. 
The brotherhood of men: We are 
our brother’s keeper. Shall we 
walk the earth with the mark of 
Cain upon our brow? Any form of 
unjust exploitation of our fellow 
man or of his possessions is op- 
posed to the brotherhood of men. 
Any communistic philosophy which 
ignores the fundamental rights of 
the individual or foments class war- 
fare is similarly opposed; as is any 
philosophy which proclaims the 
fundamental superiority of any 
race or blood. Where, if this doc- 
trine were fully recognized and hon- 
oured in the observance, is there 
room for strife or conflict? 

Peace is the fruit of justice and 
of charity—opus justitiae et cari- 
tatis pax. Individual peace can only 
reign within the soul when that soul 
possesses justice and charity. Peace 
in the social order can only reign 
where social justice and charity are 
observed. It cannot, it does not 
reign, for example, where the 
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worker is denied his right to a liv- 
ing family wage, or where the em- 
ployer is not given honest work for 
a just wage; or where other social 
ills are allowed to thrive, or where 
the wells of charity run dry. Nor 
can international peace reign except 
where and when international jus- 
tice and charity are observed. It 
cannot reign when international law 
is flagrantly violated, where there is 
no respect for territorial integrity, 
where one politician seeks over- 
night to alter the map of Europe to 
his own sweet free will. In a word, 
only out of the alembic of justice 
and charity can come the peaceful 
solution for the problems of a dis- 
tracted world. 

Surely peace and security 
amongst men ought to be the rule 
in Christian society. Men at heart 
desire peace. It is a natural de- 
sire. .. . Peace—paz, the motto of 
St. Benedict of Nursia. But what 
are the facts? We have not long 
since emerged from the shadow of 
war, of several wars in Ireland. 
But once again rumors of war fill 
the air. The nations are arming 
and preparing, with all intensity, 
for what, if and when it comes, will 
be the most disastrous and destruc- 
tive war the world has known. 
Truly has our civilization been 
termed Frankenstein. Yet the ma- 
jority of men desire peace. Must 
that desire be shattered by the 
Militarist? We in Ireland desire 
peace—above all because we know 
as Catholics, that peace should reign 
in the city of God. What can we 
do about it? How can we make the 
voice of our Catholic nation articu- 
late in the cause of peace? Our con- 
tribution must of necessity be 
mainly a moral contribution rather 
than physical; our empire has been 
a spiritual empire. 
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It is interesting to note that in 
the fundamental law of our country 
it is laid down (Article 28) that 
“Ireland affirms its devotion to the 
ideal of peace and friendly co- 
operation amongst the nations 
founded upon international justice 
and morality. Ireland affirms its 
adherence to the principle of the 
pacific settlement of international 
disputes by international arbitra- 
tion or judicial determination.” 
What can we do about it? I would 
have you remember that peace is 
not reached by inactivity. (Was it 
Horace who spoke of “the arduous 
trials of peace”?) We should study 
the fundamental Catholic teaching 
on the Brotherhood of men (pace 
Signor Mussolini!). A full realiza- 
tion of this teaching brings with it 
the intense desire for peace and the 
appreciation of the dreadful anom- 
aly of war, or fratricidal strife. The 
world wants peacemakers, not paci- 
fists nor mere denouncers of war. 
The mental attitude to peace and 
war must be developed along Chris- 
tian lines. The creation of a strong 
public opinion is the best sanction 
of international law. We should 
remember that the aim of Chris- 
tianity and of Christian statecraft is 
peace—founded upon justice. We 
have referred to the causes of war. 
Shall we call them here causes of 
the absence of peace? Causes of 
unrest, disorder, disease of the body 
politic. The physician always tries 
to prove the cause, to find the focus 
of the disease—and then he tries to 
eliminate the cause. An Irish pa- 
triot, Padraig Pearse, once wrote: 
“War is a terrible thing, but war is 
not an evil thing. It is the things 
that make war necessary that are 
evil.” Perhaps we can do some- 
thing to remove the causes of in- 
security, something to heal the 
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sores that fester on the body poli- 
tic. And here again will you for- 
give me if I speak of peace in its 
comprehensive sense as including 
individual and social as well as in- 
ternational peace. 

I repeat that peace is, as it were, 
a growth—the flowering of justice 
and charity. And it is a growth 
which if sound must take root in 
the individual. For what is inter- 
national peace but a mockery if 
social peace be lacking? And 
what again are social and inter- 
national peace but a mockery if 
individual peace be lacking? It 
must begin with the individual. 
Pius X, of holy memory, said on one 
oecasion: “I know a good way to 
reform the world; let each man be- 
gin with himself.” And_ that is 
where we can do something. Can 
we not by individual justice and 
charity win the peace which pass- 
eth understanding? Can we not by 
social justice and charity make so- 
cial peace abound — thus provide 
again an example and a guiding 
light for the nations and make of 
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our land “Hy Brazil the isle of the 
blest.” We can at every opportu- 
nity proclaim to the world our alle- 
giance to the Christian doctrine of 
the brotherhood of men. We can 
proclaim to the world our dread of 
war, which is so often unjust, our 
love of peace. We can help soci- 
eties which are endeavouring to 
educate society unto peace, to em- 
phasize the value of arbitration 
(which is an appeal to justice 
through reason and not through 
force), to substitute moral right for 
material force. And we can pray 
that the nations be converted to 
peace, pray that the peace of Christ 
reign in the Kingdom of Christ, 
that, in the councils of the nations, 
as the psalmist says: “justice and 
peace may kiss.” In all this we 
shall be doing a blessed work. We 
shall be peacemakers. Beati pacifici 
quoniam filii Dei vocabantur. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers for 
they shall be called the sons of 
God.” 


—Joun McCarrnuy, in The Irish Ecclesiasti- 
cal Record (Dublin), July, 1939. 
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Recent Events 


WAR IN EUROPE 


AFTER weeks of diplomatic ex- 
changes with threats of war which 
kept the world in constant anxiety, 
the storm broke on the first day of 
September, when the German army 
invaded Poland. England and 
France still took time to warn Hit- 
ler that they would go to Poland’s 
defense if the German forces were 
not withdrawn. When there was 
no reply to this ultimatum, Eng- 
land and France declared war on 
Germany, Sunday, September 3d. 
That evening at nine o’clock the S.S. 
Athenia of the Donaldson Atlantic 
Line, carrying over 1,400 passengers 
and crew, many of them Americahs, 
from the British Isles to Canada, 
was sunk 250 miles northwest, of 
Ireland. ’ 

A few days later Winston Church- 
ill, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
stated in the House of Commons 
that it had been clearly established 
that the disaster was due to an 
attack, without any warning, by a 
submarine; further, that after the 
torpedo struck the ship the sub- 
marine had come to the surface and 
fired a shell which exploded on C 
Deck. The Nazi Government con- 
tinued to deny that a German sub- 
marine had fired the torpedo. 
About 120 persons were still unac- 
counted for at this writing. A doz- 
en more British ships were sunk 
within the next eight days. 

Prevented by the _ geographic 
position of Poland from coming to 
her immediate protection, France 
attacked the West Wall of Ger- 
many and England engaged in an 


economic blockade of the sea; Eng- 
lish planes also scattered millions 
of propaganda leaflets over Reich 
territory, addressed to the German 
people. During the first week of 
hostilities the armies of Germany 
made deep inroads into Poland and 
captured many cities with apparent 
ease. Warsaw was resisting cap- 
ture at this writing, though closely 
beleaguered on three sides. Danzig 
and the Corridor, hemmed in be- 
tween Germany and East Prussia, 
were easily subjugated. This strip 
of land, giving Poland access to the 
Baltic Sea, has been a bone of con- 
tention since the time of Frederick 
the Great, when Prussia became a 
power to be reckoned with. Poland 
had had a long and honorable his- 
tory as a great Catholic bulwark 


jagainst the westward incursions of 
Cossacks and Turks. Late in the 


eighteenth century, weakened by 
this conflict, Poland fell an easy 
prey to the combined ambitions of 
Russia, Austria and Prussia, and in 
1772 there occurred the First Par- 
tition. It was at this time that 
Prussia annexed the Corridor, ex- 
cept Danzig. 

About twenty years later (1793) 
Prussia and Russia again parti- 
tioned Poland which this time lost 
Danzig. After three years (1796) 
occurred the third and final parti- 
tion which meant the dissolution 
of the Kingdom, Austria taking 
part in the division of the country 
and Russia getting the major share 
of the spoils. 

For nearly a century and a quar- 
ter Poland ceased to exist as an 
independent State till after the 
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World War when in the readjust- 
ment of frontiers Poland was re- 
constructed out of territory which 
Russia, Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary were compelled to relinquish. 
In 1923 another piece in the north 
around Vilna was taken from 
Lithuania, and, finally, last year 
some 400 squares miles in the 
southwest corner were seized when 
Czecho-Slovakia was dismembered. 
Since the Versailles Treaty Danzig 
has been a “free city” administered 
by the League of Nations. Its popu- 
lation is dominantly German. 

In the first days of the War it 
was made clear that England and 
France were fighting to put an end 
to Hitlerism in Germany, for, they 
said, there can be no security or 
peace in Europe till this is accom- 
plished. Within a week all the 
British Dominions, except Eire, had 
joined with England in declaring 
war on Germany. There had been 
considerable difference of opinion 
in the Union of South Africa, but 
finally this part of the Empire 
which has a large German popula- 
tion, declared for active participa- 
tion with the home Government. 
Eire decided on a policy of neu- 
trality. 

In this country President Roose- 
velt announced he would shortly 
call Congress in special session with 
a view to revising our present Neu- 
trality Act. 


Lp, 
> 





PAx ROMANA 


THE international Catholic stu- 
dent organization, Pax Romana, 
met in this country for the first 
time for its eighteenth annual con- 
gress. The congress last year was 
held in Jugoslavia. The Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., pro- 
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vided facilities for a study week 
from August 27th to September 2d, 
and then the delegates came to 
New York and sessions were held 
at Fordham University till Sep- 
tember 9th. More than twenty-five 
nations were represented. Large 
delegations came from Canada and 
from South and Central America. 
Germany was represented by three 
students. Most of the other coun- 
tries of Europe were able to send 
notable groups. The headquarters 
of Pax Romana have been in 
Switzerland and the Abbé Joseph 
Gremaud, Secretary General, and 
other officers came from that coun- 
try. The theme of the Congress was 
the role of the University in Catho- 
lic Action. 

Pax Romana was launched in the 
summer of 1921 in Fribourg, Swit- 
zerland. The Most Rev. Aloysius 
J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, North 
Dakota, attended this historic meet- 
ing as a student priest, with one 
other American priest, the Very 
Rev. Paul Regan, M.S., of the La 
Salette Fathers. But very little was 
heard of this Catholic student 
movement in this country till these 
meetings were held here recently. 

Father Gillis, in a recent “Sur- 
sum Corda” article, said of Pax 
Romana that “it is not, strictly 
speaking, an organization but an 
international band of many organ- 
izations. In it are represented 
groups of Catholic students from 
twenty European countries, three 
South American, four Asiatic, the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Puerto Rico, and yet the Association 
is still in its adolescence. There is 
not, and obviously cannot be, any 
political purpose in Pax Romana. 
It believes in the primacy of the 
spiritual.” 

President Roosevelt sent a mes- 





























sage to Edward J. Kirchner, retir- 
ing international president of Pax 
Romana, an American, when the 
students gathered at the Catholic 
University. It was dated August 
28th and in it the President said: 
“We must pray for peace, we must 
work for peace and we must think 
in terms of peace and have faith 
that despite all discouragements 
counsels of wisdom ultimately will 
prevail among nations, so that 
every controversy will find its 
solution in the arbitrament of rea- 
son rather than in an appeal to 
arms.” 

A message of encouragement and 
blessing from the Supreme Pontiff 
greeted the students at the open- 
ing session following Mass in the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception on the campus of the 
Catholic University. This Mass was 
celebrated by the Very Rev. Msgr. 
Egidio Vagnozzi, auditor of the 
Apostolic Delegation, in the pres- 
ence of the Most Rev. John M. 
McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Baltimore, and the Most Rev. Henri 
Beaussart, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Paris. The sermon was preached 
by the Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. 
Corrigan, rector of the Catholic 
University. 

On Tuesday, August 29th, for the 
first time in Washington, there was 
the solemn concelebration of Mass 
according to the Byzantine Rite. 
Seven priests chanted the Mass of 
St. John Chrysostom in the National 
Shrine, with the Most Rev. Constan- 
tine Bohachevsky of Philadelphia, 
Bishop of the Ukrainian Greek 
Catholics of the United States, pre- 
siding. Ukrainian Vespers were 
sung the night before. During the 
Mass the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. 
Chase of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
preached in English and French, on 
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the duty of working for the reunion 
of the schismatic Churches of the 
East with Rome. 

The European War broke out 
during the Washington sessions, 
but the delegates decided to carry 
out the program for the scheduled 
second week in New York. They 
came to this city, therefore, and it 
was inspiring to see German and 
Polish students fraternizing and 
joining with English and French 
delegates in prayer for peace. 

To open the New York sessions 
there was a Pontifical Mass at St. 
Patrick’s, celebrated by Bishop 
Beaussart. Archbishop Francis J. 
Spellman and Bishop Stephen J. 
Donahue were in the sanctuary, ac- 
companied by Prince Felix of Lux- 
embourg and his son, Crown Prince 
Jean. More than 700 delegates, half 
of whom were from foreign coun- 
tries, occupied the center aisle. The 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
Robert I. Gannon, S.J., President 
of Fordham University. Another 
Byzantine Mass was celebrated the 
next morning. 

The sessions during the following 
days were addressed by the Rev. 
Cyril M. D’Arcy, S.J., of Campion 
Hall, Oxford University, who 
spoke on “The Nature and Neces- 
sity of Catholic Action,” and by Mr. 
Charles H. Ridder, president of the 
Catholic Press Association, who 
gave the delegates a survey of the 
Catholic press in this country. 

New officers were chosen for the 
coming year as follows: Ruiz Gami- 
nez of Spain, president; Edward J. 
Kirchner of the United States, first 
vice - president; Anton Tepez of 
Jugoslavia, second vice-president; 
Roger Millot of France, third vice- 
president; Abbé Joseph Gremaud of 
Fribourg, Switzerland, secretary 
general. The organization voted to 
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meet in Spain in 1940. The execu- 
tive committee decided to retain 
Fribourg as permanent headquar- 
ters, but resolved to transfer all 
files, etc., to the American head- 
quarters of Pax Romana at the 
Catholic University in Washington, 
in the event of the European War 
making communication with Fri- 
bourg impossible. 


Ea 
ae 





DEATH OF THERESA NEUMANN 


THE news reached this country 
through an Italian newspaper which 
quoted a dispatch from Budapest 
of the death of Theresa Neumann 
on September 8th. These uncon- 
firmed reports ascribe her death to 
shock caused by learning of the war 
now being waged in Europe.° 

For many years the fame of 
Theresa Neumann, Stigmatic of 
Konnersreuth, Germany, has spread 
throughout the world. Many 
Americans have visited her, among 
them being Mrs. Elizabeth Marable 
Brennan, wife of Supreme Court 
Justice Philip Brennan of Brook- 
lyn, who has given us a vivid and 
unforgettable description of her ex- 
periences in a pamphlet, entitled: 
Visits to Theresa Neumann, which 
was published by the Paulist Press 
in 1936. 

Theresa Neumann was born at 
Konnersreuth, Germany, in 1898. 
Her father was the village tailor 
and she was the eldest of ten chil- 
dren. When Theresa was twenty 
years old she fell and dislocated 
several of the vertebrae in her 
spine, while helping to pass heavy 
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buckets of water to fight a fire in a 
neighbor’s home. Thereafter she 
was completely paralyzed, as well 
as completely blind. It has been 
said that her suffering during the 
seven and a half years that followed 
was a martyrdom, and yet not once 
did she complain or even pray to be 
cured. She desired only to do God’s 
will. She had always had a great 
love for and devotion to the Little 
Flower of Jesus, who on the day 
of her Beatification appeared to 
Theresa, whose sight was immedi- 
ately restored. On the day of the 
Canonization of the Little Flower 
Theresa’s paralysis was also cured 
and she became strong and well. 
However, during her illness the 
Stigmata had appeared together 
with phenomena which medical 
science could not explain, and these 
continued until the day of her 
death, without in any way impair- 
ing her health. 

It is claimed that since 1923 
Theresa took no food, except Holy 
Communion each day, and from 
1927 she stopped drinking even 
water. It is reported that on one 
occasion four nuns spent fifteen 
days by turns seated at her bedside, 
and they attested that she took no 
food or water during all that time. 
Her neighbors in general, and 
countless thousands of others who 
knew of her patient suffering and 
great sanctity, considered her a 
saint, but the Church has never pro- 
nounced any official verdict on her 
case. The late Holy Father Pius 
XI., once wrote to her in his own 
hand, sending her his Blessing. 
May her soul rest in peace! 























Our Contributors 


PERHAPS nobody is better fitted to 
write on “Politics on the Danube” 
than Rospert SENcourRT who has 
been traveling in the vicinity of that 
river for months making a study of 
conditions in preparation for a 
book he is writing on the Danubian 
rulers. Mr. Sencourt is besides a 
cosmopolite; born in New Zealand, 
he holds his M.A. and B.Litt. de- 
grees from Oxford, and has held 
Chairs of English in Lisbon, Lahore 
and Egypt. He is the author of a 
number of biographical and histori- 
cal works, the most recent The Or- 
deal of Spain,—and several novels, 
and is a contributor to many lead- 
ing British and American periodi- 
cals besides our own, wherein he 
has appeared these many years. 


WHILE we did not think, as she 
half feared we might, that BEATRICE 
BRADSHAW Brown (“Madame and 
Saint Francis”) had left the Church, 
we have been a bit puzzled by her 
long defection. Now it seems the 
fault was not hers but that of an 
agent to whom she had entrusted 
her work. She is still on Cape Cod 
where, during the past winter, she 
has suffered “slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune” absolutely 
fatal to the production she had 
planned. At present, in company 
with a former contributor of ours, 
Mrs. Alice Douglas Kelly, Miss 
_ Brown is thinking of starting a 
Catholic circulating library in 
Provincetown. Her stories are al- 
ways welcomed by our readers, 
especially those like “Madame and 
Saint Francis,” in which she catches 
so admirably the French ambiance. 


Madame Ducrot should be an exem- 
plum horrendum to all haters of 
cats. 


Ir is good news that WILLIAM 
THOMAS WALSH’s collected Poems 
are soon to appear in book form, 
and proud are we that many of 
them were originally printed in our 
pages. “Birds Over New York,” 
which will be found in the book, is 
proof positive of Dr. Walsh’s mas- 
tery in a rarer form than the lyric. 
His August article, “Babies, Not 
Bullets!” occasioned such interest 
that, together with a part of Father 
Gillis’s Editorial Comment in the 
same number, it is soon to be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by The 
Paulist Press. 


THE more Catholic teachers REv. 
ALFRED M. SCHNEPP speaks to, the 
more convinced is he that there is 
dissatisfaction in the halls of learn- 
ing with our present educational 
“set-up.” Therefore he continues 
to be their vicarious mouthpiece in 
his third article “Defects in the 
Catholic Curriculum,” criticism of 
which, pro or con, we are eager to 
receive. Father Schnepp, who is a 
member of the Society of Mary of 
Paris, writes from St. Mary’s 
University in San Antonio, Texas, 
where he has been teaching in the 
Department of Education for the 
past five years. 


MayuaP the war will lead to a re- 
vival of the enjoyment of literature 
sadly lost these latter days in the 
greedy search for mere information, 
and then writers like NEVILE WaTTs 
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will come into their own. We 
recommend “The ‘Englishness’ of 
English Literature” just for the joy 
of it, though, incidentally, its clos- 
ing paragraph reads like a prophecy 
in the light of recent events. Which 
leads to interesting metaphysical 
speculation! Mr. Watts, our read- 
ers will recall, is classical master 
at Downside School and lives in 
Stratton-on-the-Fosse, Bath. 


FEELING a certain responsibility 
for the welfare of our contributors, 
we think it wiser to withold all bio- 
graphical data concerning HuGH 
ALLEN. All we shall say, gentle 
readers, is that he lives in New York 
City, and is a reputable citizen of 
these United States. In case you 
cannot “take it” enough to read 
“Women Are Incredible” to the bit- 
ter end, turn to the last paragraph 
wherein our author gives himself 
away. Or read it through, and give 
us as clever a screed on, perhaps, 
“Men Are Impossible.” 


Not because he has anything to 
fear does GEORGE LANCASTER (“Soci- 
ology and the Liturgy”) write un- 
der a pseudonym, but rather that he 
shuns publicity. He is a young Eng- 
lish priest keenly interested, as one 
might surmise, in the Catholic So- 
cial Movement and the Liturgical 
Revival, who before his ordination 
was a prominent member of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild. It is “Fa- 
ther Lancaster’s” contention that 
too much time has been wasted by 
Catholic leaders in attacking Com- 
munism rather than in stressing the 
positive side of Catholic social teach- 
ing. He has written at length for 
the Catholic Herald on the Jocist 
Movement which he hopes to see 
flourishing in Great Britain in the 
very near future, and he has in 
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preparation a book on vocational- 
ism, another subject in which he is 
much interested. 


Rev. JOSEPH B. KENKEL, C.SS.P., 
Pu.D. (“Sharing Profits With Em- 
ployees”), is a new contributor, a 
member of the Society of the Pre- 
cious Blood who was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1918. He later 
attended the Catholic University, 
taking his Ph.D. degree in Eco- 
nomics in 1922. He has been at St. 
Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind., 
since 1925, first as Dean of Studies, 
then for ten years as President. At 
the moment he is giving courses 
there in the Principles of Economics 
and in Labor Problems and Labor 
Legislation, and so is well equipped 
to write on his present subject. 


E. M. MAcEo1n does not hail from 
the Emerald Isle as one might 
think, but is merely using a Gaeli- 
cized version of her name as a nom 
de plume. She lives in Morris Cove, 
a suburb of her native New Haven, 
and in the two years since she be- 
gan to write for Catholic magazines, 
has had stories and poems pub- 
lished in Extension, The Sign, Ave 
Maria, The Preservation of the 
Faith, etc. The perverse fortunes 
of 1929 may have interfered with 
Miss MacEoin’s college career, but 
she is none the less cultured for all 
that, having kept her wide horizons 
by maintaining her literary and in- 
ternational interests and _ friend- 
ships. Two years ago she was 
elected to honorary membership in 
the “Clan Meuwbly” of the Univer- 
sity of Fribourg. 


LIKE George Lancaster in another 
field, CLARENCE J. ENZLER (“Who's 
Afraid of Science?’”’) believes that 
we sometimes overstress the nega- 

















tive aspect of the religion and 
science question and fail to empha- 
size the fact that science is the ally 
of Catholicism. The which he pro- 
ceeds to do for us now and has 
been doing for the past year for the 
N. C. W. C. Feature Service in his 
column “Religion and Science.” It 
is three years since we have heard 
from Mr. Enzler, but our readers 
knew him then as a lucid writer on 
sociological subjects. He has re- 
cently returned from a trip through 
the West on business for the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
and has now resumed his lectures 
in the Department of Sociology of 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 


Poets: Nobody who reads us this 
month will forget that it is the 
month of St. Francis. To a recent 
book about him by Ernest Raymond 
recently published in this country, 
In the Steps of St. Francis, HoRACcE 
Suipp owes the inspiration for his 
poem, “Saint Francis.” It is as an 
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art critic of standing in his native 
England that we have known Mr. 
Shipp heretofore. CrisTeEL HaAst- 
INGS (“Joy”) as a person eludes us, 
but we do know that she is a poet 
responding sensitively to nature’s 
myriad loveliness. For three years, 
GERTRUDE JANE (Mrs. L. A.) Copp 
has won the first prize for the sea- 
son of the Washington Catholic 
Poetry Society of America, her pres- 
ent “Sanctuary” being the winning 
poem for 1938-39. Mrs. Codd has 
been active in the Washington unit 
since its inception and has done 
much to further its work. We seem 
to abound in modest contributors 
this month, so many want to pre- 
serve their anonymity: PETER RyDE 
(“In Heaven”) is the pseudonym of 
a writer well known in Catholic 
periodicals here and in England. 
Born in the latter land, he was re- 
ceived into the Church at the age of 
nineteen, lived for some time in 
France and Spain and now resides 
in East Kildonan, Manitoba. 








Mew Books 


The Medieval Library. By James Westfall Thompson.—I Knock at the Door. 


By Sean O’Casey.—Roots of Change. 
the Renaissance. 


By Lawrence Hanson.—The Franciscans in Medieval English Life. 


By Joseph Fichter, S.J.—Jesuit Thinkers of 
Edited by Gerard Smith, S.J., Ph.D.—Life of S. T. Coleridge. 


By Rev. Vic- 


tor G. Green, O.M.Cap.—The Poet’s Work. By John Holmes.—Sir Walter Scott. 
By Sir Herbert Grierson.—Mexico: An Object Lesson. By Evelyn Waugh.— 


Another Mexico. 


By Graham Greene.—Men, Women, and Places. By Sigrid 


Undset.—Black Folk, Then and Now. By W. E. Burghardt Du Bois.—The Hop- 


kins Manuscript. 
Shorter Notices. 


The Medieval Library. By James 
Westfall Thompson. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 
$5.00. 

Professor Thompson in 1927 gave 
to the students of the newly estab- 
lished Graduate Library School at 
the University of Chicago a course 
of lectures on the history of li- 
braries. He planned to publish 
these lectures as soon as he could 
expand them into a comprehensive 
History of Medieval Libraries. A 
serious illness interfered with his 
plans forcing a postponement and 
the enlisting, as collaborators, of 
seven of his former history students 
who undertook to write ten out of 
the twenty-one chapters (about 
two-fifths of the total of 682 pages) 
of this present volume. The “sum- 
marizing as a continuous story” of 
all available present knowledge 
concerning books and libraries 
from the first to the fifteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era is a task 
huge and difficult enough to make 
even a Solomon wonder about the 
chances of producing a flawless 
work; and it may well have been 
with the awareness of having ad- 
vanced into a shell-swept “no- 
man’s-land” that the author wrote: 





By R. C. Sherriff—G. K. Chesterton. By Maurice Evans.— 


“No one who commits to the public 
a work of erudition, abounding in 
references, often to texts in foreign 
languages, obscure brochures, and 
technical periodicals, can do so 
without misgiving. Such work can- 
not be entirely free from errors; 
and absolute accuracy in all par- 
ticulars is the expectation of per- 
fection. It is hoped, however, that 
the deviations here from absolute 
consistency will be of a trivial na- 
ture.” 

The author has indeed succeeded 
in gathering into a single volume 
and in grouping conveniently by 
periods and countries a vast amount 
of erudite information which 
hitherto has not been easily accessi- 
ble to the general reader. He has 
also undertaken to appraise for his 
readers in a general way the various 
factors or forces, intellectual and 
cultural, which made for the preser- 
vation, neglect, and revival of inter- 
est in classical studies and classical 
literature throughout the Middle 
Ages. He does not display an equal 
interest and sympathy for the vast 
output of patristic, scholastic, and 
legal literature which overflowed 
the shelves of the Medieval Library 
—and herein lies a deficiency. He 
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has appended a short Historical In- 
dex to his volume, but has declined 
to add a Subject Index. He has re- 
frained, likewise, from furnishing a 
Bibliography except such as lies 
scattered in the footnotes through- 
out the volume. There are repeated 
instances where the author through 
overindulgence in theorizing and 
generalizing has been led away 
from the truth. It is inaccurate to 
say, e.g., that “The ancient book 
was made of papyrus, the medieval 
book of parchment” (p. 630), for 
parchment and papyrus rolls were 
used side by side through many 
centuries. While primitive types of 
parchment codices were used as 
early as the days of Caesar and Ci- 
cero, papyrus codices were used as 
late as the ninth century. It is not 
quite accurate to say that “the early 
church-library was in a sense a 
compromise with paganism” (p. 
30) and that while the Church in 
her earliest days had “developed a 
positive hostility to the older pagan 
literature” and had “degraded itself 
in religious obscurantism”—many 
“noble spirits stood aside, a wistful, 
impotent, and dwindling minority 
... clinging desperately to their pa- 
ganism as a symbol of their fidelity 
to the older cultural values” (p. 11) 
and that when the Christian apolo- 
gists later turned again to the cita- 
tion of secular classics it was mere- 
ly for purposes of a more effective 
“propaganda.” The apostle Paul 
was not unacquainted with the 
poets,—a fair sprinkling of the early 
converts to Christianity were men 
and women of education and social 
position,—and the mass of popular 
religious (hermetic) literature of 
the paganism of that day truly de- 
served the execration of the early 
Christians. 

Furthermore, it is hardly accur- 





ate to declare that “in the medieval 
monastery the individual had no 
privacy”; that “usually most of the 
monks were together in the cloister, 
where there were few pastimes to 
occupy them in their idleness”; that 
ordinarily all monastic activity was 
regulated by only two motives, the 
production of necessities and the 
occupation of “otherwise idle hands 
and minds” with “mere treadmill 
activity”; that “groups of brothers 
otherwise idle were directed to oc- 
cupy themselves in writing,” and 
that “gradually all these assign- 
ments became routine functions” 
(pp. 591-593). Aside from the idle 
and lazy monks there were in those 
same monasteries also armies of 
earnest and indefatigable workers, 
many of them most skiliful inven- 
tors and explorers and some of 
them intellectual giants. Argu- 
ments “from silence” are frequent- 
ly invoked by Professor Thompson 
even though they can serve the his- 
torian not nearly so well as they 
can serve the special pleader. 

The book contains 2,228 footnote 
references, some of which, accord- 
ing to the author’s admission, 
might need checking. A chance 
testing of statements made on p. 20 
revealed the following errors: the 
page reference to Wattenbach’s 
Schriftwesen im Mittelalter is given 
wrongly as 428, instead uf 360; the 
Epistle of Jerome to the Roman 
matron Laeta is numbered wrongly 
as Ep. cviii, instead of Ep. cvii; 
the text of this Epistle is not given 
correctly, for Jerome discusses spe- 
cifically only Laeta’s daughter’s 
hankering after the gaudy appear- 
ance of her precious codices and her 
indifference toward the precious 
texts contained in them—while the 
translation of our author implies a 
much wider application of Jerome’s 
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advice. This same quotation has 
been lengthened by a passage no- 
where found in Ep. cvii, but bor- 
rowed surreptitiously from Jer- 
ome’s Praefatio in Job. On p. 28 
the author speaks of Isidore’s Ety- 
mologiarum in twenty books (in- 
stead of Etymologiarum Libri XX 
or Etymologiae in 20 books). On 
p. 43 he mentions Queen Theodo- 
linda’s having bequeathed to the 
Church of Monza an evangelical 
work (where he means a Gospel 
book). On p. 97 he speaks of Quin- 
tilian’s Institutiones Orationae 
(where he means Institutiones Ora- 
toriae). On p. 462 he refers twice 
to the Brethren of the Common Lot 
(they are better known as Brethren 
of the Common Life). On p. 466 he 
speaks of Count Eberhard of Barte 
(where he means Eberhard the 
Bearded). 

The chapters on Jewish and Mos- 
lem Libraries might have been ex- 
tended considerably by consulting 
G. Sarton’s works more thoroughly. 
What is said on Egyptian monastic 
libraries is quite inadequate, mis- 
leading and all but useless. The 
Chapter on German Libraries in the 
14th and 15th centuries (by S. K. 
Padover) describes among other 
things the ravages of the Peasants’ 
War of Luther’s time and of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The peasants 
destroyed whatever written and 
printed records they could find in 
castles, courthouses and monas- 
teries, for their aim was to leave 
no trace of their state of bondage 
and indebtedness toward their 
former temporal and spiritual rul- 
ers. Dr. Padover concludes his 
chapter with these innocent if not 
consoling lines: “One should per- 
haps remark that the damage which 
the peasantry inflicted on the li- 
braries was not fatal, since the 
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printing-press could duplicate any 
losses, provided a single copy was 
somewhere preserved.” T. C. P. 


I Knock at the Door. By Sean 
O’Casey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

On general principles I confess a 
prejudice against full volume auto- 
biographies covering only the child- 
hood or adolescence of the protago- 
nist—but if ever such a volume was 
justified both by racy writing and 
significant psychology it is Mr. 
O’Casey’s. 

Partly by the stream-of-con- 
sciousness method reminiscent of 
Joyce without Joyce’s verbal experi- 
ments, partly by a vivid dialogue 
reconstructing episodes with dra- 
matic intensity, the man throws 
“swift glances” across the first 
twelve years of his life. They were 
passed in a Dublin of increasing 
poverty, a Dublin torn between the 
Victorian regime and Parnell’s agi- 
tation for freedom. By ill health 
and his fanatically Protestant back- 
ground, the boy was forced out of 
touch with the normal life about 
him: “Johnny didn’t bother much 
about food and raiment. There 
wasn’t much of either to be had, so 
he took what was given and for- 
got to thank God.” Except for the 
mother to whose devotion he owed 
whatever comfort came his way, he 
rather hated his unsympathetic 
family and cordially loathed his su- 
periors in Church and State. The 
picture of the ill-fed, half-clothed 
and half-blind child harried into the 
schoolroom by a “black-whiskered, 
smug-souled gollywog gospel-cook 
who brightened up the will of God 
with his own” is painted with all 
O’Casey’s power of pathos and in- 
vective; while the color and poetry 
of the “Dream School” from which 
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he was wakened by the inhuman 
flogging of a sadistic teacher is not 
less than searing. Satirically hu- 
morous episodes from his father’s 
funeral may be in questionable 
taste, but they would fit perfectly 
into Juno and the Paycock. And 
the chapter entitled “The Protes- 
tant Kid Thinks of the Reforma- 
tion” is true to the author’s ironic 
and fantastic best. 

It was quite the ideal upbring- 
ing to create a blasphemer and mis- 
anthrope; but as genius and a hun- 
ger for beauty were also in the child 
it produced the paradox that is 
Sean O’Casey. All through the 
pages this dualism is evident—in 
the sordid details of the eye-clinic 
brightened by women chatting 
about geraniums or daffodils, in the 
squabbling of an ill-assorted home 
broken in upon by the boy wonder- 
ing which color God loved best. 
And when the book closes upon 
Johnny’s first, shy romantic awak- 
ening, there is a note of hopeful 
braggadocio: “Well, he’d learned 
poethry and had kissed a girl. If he 
hadn’t gone to school, he’d met the 
scholars; if he hadn’t gone into the 
house, he had knocked at the door.” 

K. B. 


Roots of Change, By Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. $2.50. 

Jesuit Thinkers of the Renaissance. 
Edited by Gerard Smith, S.J., 
Ph.D. Milwaukee: Marquette Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 

Father Fichter, already favorably 
known to readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_Lp— in which three chapters of 
the present book first appeared— 
here studies fourteen men and one 
woman whose influence “counted 
heavily in the moulding of their 
own time and country.” He says, 
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reasonably enough, that other lead- 
ers might have been chosen just as 
well as these, and he makes no pre- 
tensions of having given a complete 
picture of the principal thinkers in 
the social, economic and political 
fields which he explores. He be- 
lieves, however, that the persons 
chosen offer material for thought 
and criticism to all who feel a di- 
vine dissatisfaction with things as 
they are and hope to contribute a 
share to the remolding of their age. 

Discriminating readers will find 
no fault with the author’s choice of 
subjects. They have been selected 
in no narrow spirit, for they range 
from St. Vincent de Paul in the 
early seventeenth century to the 
Webbs in the twentieth; less than 
half of them are Catholics; and con- 
spicuous positions and due credit 
are given to men whose names are 
often anathema to the elect—for ex- 
ample, Rousseau, Tom Paine, Karl 
Marx, Tolstoi. The objective spirit 
in which the author makes his ap- 
praisals may be measured by his 
extenuation of Paine’s putative 
atheism, “It is always well to re- 
member that Paine was not so 
black as he was chalked. ... He 
ridiculed traditions the meaning of 
which escaped him, but he was 
never an atheist.” 

Father Fichter has hit upon a 
successful device for holding the 
reader’s interest, while delivering 
important lessons in political and 
social science, for these well chosen 
personalities illustrate the positive 
principles on which all sound social 
philosophy must be founded, and 
also the maze of errors in which un- 
guided genius can so quickly and 
so hopelessly go astray. Many a 
reader will realize for the first time 
that the social agencies of our own 
days are but an extension of the 
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principles and methods of Vincent 
de Paul; and the superficial student 
will learn with surprise that the lit- 
tle known Bernard Mandeville, first 
formulated the economic doctrine 
of laissez-faire, inspired Adam 
Smith and Jeremy Bentham, and on 
the whole did more harm to man- 
kind than even the notorious Ma- 
chiavelli. Rousseau and Karl Marx 
are beacon lights in social philoso- 
phy warning the rash sailor away 
from hidden shoals and rocky 
shores, and Father Fichter without 
using harsh epithets or unfair ar- 
guments, makes them exrempla hor- 
renda. Ozanam, von Ketteler, Man- 
ning personify inspiring ideals. 
One of the chapters most provoca- 
tive of thought is devoted to the 
man who, in the author’s opinion, 
was more responsible than any one 
else in preparing the Russian mind 
for the present godless regime. The 
Marxist theory of class struggle, 
promoted though it was by Push- 
kin, Turgenev, Dostoievski, abetted 
though it was by the despotic Czar 
and the stupid Rasputin, would 
nevertheless have been no more 
successful in Russia than in Ger- 
many and France without Tolstoy. 

Although his style is weakened 
by occasional mannerisms, Father 
Fichter has given us a readable and 
helpful book. He should follow it 
with another series of essays on the 
great leaders who did not fit into 
his plan for this present volume, 
Voltaire, for example, and Frank- 
lin. 


A collection of Essays, offered by 
his students on his sixty-fifth birth- 
day to that distinguished philoso- 
pher, Father John F. McCormick, 
S.J., deals with six members of the 
Society to which he has belonged 
since 1891, and proves that Father 
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McCormick, a scholar himself, is 
also a successful trainer of scholars. 
Of the six subjects of these studies, 
two, Suarez and Bellarmine, are 
known at least by name, to every- 
one who reads, whereas the other 
four, Molina, Bouhours, Mariana 
and Lessius, are familiar only to 
students. But the Essays fall into a 
certain unity, both because they 
provide a carefully pictured cross 
section of the intellectual work of 
the early Jesuits and because they 
demonstrate the impossibility of 
understanding the Renaissance 
without an appreciation of its re- 
lation fo the intellectual tradition 
of the Church. Incidentally the 
reader of this book cannot remain 
unaware of the valuable contribu- 
tions to the solution of modern 
problems made three centuries ago 
by Jesuit writers who discussed hu- 
man liberty, and human dignity, 
and the organization of the sci- 
ences, and the principles of literary 
criticism, and even such questions 
as the inflation of currency. A 
word of praise is due to the Editor 
for the satisfactory result of his 
painstaking work. J. McS. 


Life of S. T. Coleridge. By Law- 
rence Hanson. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $5.00. 

Up to within a few months ago 
the most authoritative life of Cole- 
ridge was that by James Dykes 
Campbell (1894). In the fall of last 
year appeared a new biographical 
study by E. K. Chambers who re- 
gretted in his Preface that the full 
biography so long contemplated by 
the poet’s grandson, Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, was destined to remain a 
fragment but expressed the belief 
that “some intrepid scholar” would 
one day take up that task. Mr. 
Hanson is that “intrepid scholar” 




















whose Life though covering only 
Coleridge’s early years is longer 
than Professor Chambers’ complete 
biography. The documentation oc- 
cupies nearly one hundred addi- 
tional pages. 

The present work is based upon 
material in the possession of Rev. 
G. H. B. Coleridge which Mr. Han- 
son has been able to use together 
with a great deal of other Coleridge 
material until recently not avail- 
able. By drawing liberally on 
Coleridge’s letters and diaries Mr. 
Hanson has permitted him as far 
as possible to tell his own story. 
Here is the lad who concealed him- 
self behind the headstones of the 
churchyard adjoining his father’s 
rectory in order that he might read 
unseen by the paternal eye; “the in- 
spired charity boy” at school in 
London and worshiped by Charles 
Lamb; the callow adorer of Mary 
Evans; the Cambridge scholar who 
ran away from philosophy to be- 
come a misfit cavalry man; the en- 
thusiastic dreamer of a Utopia on 
the banks of the Susquehanna; the 
reluctant husband of Sarah Flicker; 
the fertile projector of literary ven- 
tures which began to die as soon as 
born; the friend and inspirer of 
Wordsworth in one of the great and 
most fruitful friendships in literary 
history; the author of “The Ancient 
Mariner,” published in that signifi- 
cant book, Lyrical Ballads, in that 
unforgettable year, 1798; the visi- 
tor to Germany who sought in ten 
months to master not only the lan- 
guage but the theories in science 
and philosophy with which the Ger- 
many of that day teemed. Mr. Han- 
son brings his study to a close with 
Coleridge’s first essay in journal- 
ism and the removal of the Cole- 
ridge family to the Lake District. 

Mr. Hanson, though intending 
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this volume for the scholar and the 
student of Coleridge, makes it so 
human and vital a record of a man 
great despite his weaknesses that it 
is fascinating. He has nothing but 
admiration for Coleridge’s undoubt- 
ed genius; he emphasizes the re- 
vealing fact that what appear to be 
Coleridge’s lapses from literary cre- 
ation into seeming apathy were 
really periods of intense intellectual 
activity; that Coleridge was a radi- 
ant and inspiring spirit against 
whose sins of omission must be set 
his extraordinary talent for dis- 
seminating ideas. The key to his 
character as a man was the fact so 
often proclaimed in his poems and 
his personal letters that love to him 
was the breath of life; that when it 
was withdrawn from him, denied 
him, his need of it repulsed, his 
spirits sank like those of a sick man 
and his health failed. 

Mr. Hanson is too wise, he knows 
his Coleridge too thoroughly, to 
play the role of worshiper or apolo- 
gist. He takes the middle ground 
and holds it admirably. His aim is 
to make us see Coleridge as he was 
in his weaknesses and in his genius. 
To the former he brings a sly but 
genial humor; to the latter the inti- 
mate knowledge revealed through- 
out this study. At long last we are 
to have the definitive biography of 
Coleridge; it is worth waiting for. 

3. 3 & 


The Franciscans in Medieval English 
Life. By Rev. Victor G. Green, 
O.M.Cap. Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. $2.00. 
This scholarly treatise speaks 

well for the author’s Oxford degree. 

It gives us a composite picture of 

the medieval Franciscan against the 

background of English medieval 
life. The period covered is the 
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period of the Friars’ greatest ac- 
tivity and influence—from their ar- 
rival in 1224 to the Black Death in 
1348, which, according to Luke 
Wadding in his Annales Minorum 
and Dr. Holzapfel in his History of 
the Franciscans, marked the de- 
struction of their religious spirit 
and discipline. 

Dr. Green in a half dozen meaty 
chapters tells of the nature and 
spread of the Franciscan move- 
ment; of the popularity of the 
Friars with the people whom they 
won by their zeal in hearing con- 
fessions, their love for the poor, 
their effective preaching and their 
manifest holiness; of their contacts 
with nobles like the Earls of Pem- 
broke, Lincoln and Gloucester who 
financed their foundations and won 
their hearty support in their quar- 
rel with Henry III.; of their rela- 
tions with Edward I., Edward II. 
and Edward IIl., who employed 
them in matters of State both in the 
English Parliament and in Rome; 
of their success in obtaining papal 
aid to meet the bitter opposition of 
jealous clergy and wealthy monks; 
of their pre-eminent scholarship, 
and their zeal for the education of 
both clergy and people; of their 
work for reform, their crusade 
preaching, their labors for peace at 
home and abroad, their promotion 
of international thought and ac- 
tivity. 

Good portraits are drawn of 
Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln, of 
Archbishop John Pecham of Can- 
terbury, of Bishop William Gains- 
borough of Worcester, and of Adam 
Marsh. The volume concludes with 
a good bibliography, a list of the 
English custodies and friaries, a 
miniature sermon of Friar Bozon, 
and a rhyming version of the Ten 
Commandments. B &. ¢. 
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The Poet’s Work. By John Holmes. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $2.00. 

Mr. Holmes evidently feels a little 
uneasy over this compilation of 
comments upon the poet’s art, for 
as he himself remarks, its discover- 
ers “are likely to feel that such a 
book is dishonourably easy to 
make.” That was not precisely my 
feeling. Though it is true that any 
well-read man could make at least 
an equally good collection over a 
week-end, such a collection is al- 
ways worth making, even if it be 
perhaps best for each reader to 
make his own. My disappointment 
arises from the fact that Mr. 
Holmes does not seem to have read 
very widely and that his selections 
have an air of having been made 
at random, on the principle of put 
in your thumb and pull out a plum. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, Keats’s 
Letters, Blake, Logan Pearsall 


Smith, Yeats, Frost, and Virginia 
Woolf—all appear frequently, but 
the best things from these writers 
seem to have been missed. And 
the book, slight as it is, has been 
padded with excerpts from Henry 
James and others that apply to the 
novel rather than to poetry, and 
even with still broader texts on 
art in general. But there are also 
good unfamiliar things, as the 
anonymous: 





“The written word 

Should be clean as a bone, 
Clear as light, 

Firm as stone. 

Two words are not 

As good as one.” 


These lines, however, are prob- 
ably not really anonymous, but are 
merely ascribed as such because 
Mr. Holmes has not taken the 
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trouble to identify them. Certainly 
it is rather odd to read, “The poet, 
Bliss Perry once said, has always 
been ‘genus irritable.” (sic!) I 
had a vague idea that this had been 
said two thousand years before Bliss 
Perry. If Emmanuel Kant said 
“Detestable is the society of mere 
lilerary men,” he said a wise thing 
—said also, let me remind Mr. 
Holmes, by Byron: 


“One hates an author that’s all 
author 
Fellows in foolscap aprons 
trimmed with ink.” 
J. K. M. 


Sir Walter Scott. By Sir Herbert 
Grierson. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $4.50. 

The author of this book enjoys 
an international reputation as 
scholar, critic, and professor for 
many years at the University of 
Edinburgh. He is seasoned, wise, 
temperate and erudite, and for all 
these many reasons has the virtue 
of humility. He tells us that he is 
not attempting to supersede Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, the monu- 
mental work which ranks next to 
Boswell’s Johnson as the greatest 
biography in the language, but that 
he seeks to correct Lockhart’s care- 
fully composed picture by adding 
some omitted features of the orig- 
inal, by accentuating others which 
were skillfully softened, and by pre- 
senting those aspects of Scott’s 
financial difficulties which Lock- 
hart minimized or presented in a 
wrong light because his mind was 
clouded with prejudices against 
certain persons who were involved 
in that disaster. 

Sir Herbert was so fortunate as 
to obtain access to family letters 
dating back to the year of the mar- 


riage of Scott’s parents and thus 
succeeds in giving a vivid picture 
of his early background, the com- 
plete story of his unfortunate love 
affair with Miss Belsches, and the 
fullest account yet published of 
that rather mysterious lady, the 
mother of Scott’s wife. He has be- 
sides secured letters which passed 
between the Ballantynes, Constable, 
and Cadell of which neither Scott 
nor Lockhart was aware. 

As a result of this fresh knowl- 
edge and his own sense of justice 
tempered by sympathy Sir Herbert 
has given us a picture of Scott 
which remains in mind long after 
the book is finished. Here is “The 
Wizard of the North” with his enor- 
mous energies, his ambitions, his 
many-sided interests, his talent for 
friendship, his inherent nobility of 
soul, his creative genius and—pro- 
viding the shadow—his undoubted 
weaknesses, the most disastrous of 
which proved to be his desire to 
found a family that he would leave 
socially and financially secure and 
provided with a magnificent estate 
worthy of himself and his descen- 
dants. 

Scott’s success first as poet and 
later as romancer was enormous 
from the outset. As it increased, 
his dreams grew more grandiose 
until, buoyant, optimistic, confident 
of his genius, he was tempted to 
take long chances,’ assume great 
debts, borrow money on the 
strength of volumes whose plots 
had scarcely taken shape in his 
mind, and leave to the none too 
competent Ballantynes and the none 
too stable Constable matters which 
could only be handled by a finan- 
cial wizard unencumbered by other 
obligations. 

As Sir Herbert tells the story it 
is essentially a tragedy: here is the 
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good man with a fatal weakness 
which tends to wreck his fortunes, 
and who in the shadow of ever 
deepening disaster fights valiantly 
but vainly against inescapable fate. 
What a plot for Balzac! 

One closes the book filled with 
pity for the great man’s fall but 
with admiration for the magnifi- 
cent courage with which he met it, 
and the efforts, unmatched in the 
annals of literature, by which he 
strove to meet his financial obliga- 
tions and preserve what he deemed 
his honor. 

Not the least fascinating pages of 
this fine work are those which re- 
veal the author as a penetrating 
and stimulating critic. Sir Herbert 
sees in Scott many parallels to 
Shakespeare, not fanciful but 
thought-provoking, and implies 
throughout that the Waverley nov- 
els are not playthings for children 
but meat for men. J. J. R. 


By Eve- 
Little, 


Mexico: An Object Lesson. 
lyn Waugh. Boston: 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 

Another Mexico. By Graham Greene. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Waugh, who became a con- 
vert to the Church nine or ten years 
ago, is the author of a much praised 
life of the English martyr, Father 
Campion (1935); and he has also 
written some half dozen other 
works, one of them a novel, Vile 
Bodies, so ultra realistic as to 
arouse much sharp criticism. Last 
year he went to Mexico in order to 
verify and reconsider his impres- 
sions of that country; and the re- 
sult of his visit is the present “po- 
litical book.” Its writer’s main con- 
cern was to solve the problem of 
the disturbed relationship between 
Mexico and England and he offers 
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as the answer to that problem “a 
deliberately fostered anarchy in 
public relations and private opin- 
ions.” 

The first part of the book—which 
reveals his contempt for Mr. Philip 
Terry’s Guide to Mexico—although 
interesting enough contains little of 
importance; but Chapter III.—a 
condensed summary of the politi- 
cal history of Mexico from the days 
of the Spanish Conquest down to 
the Cardenas administration—pro- 
vides much needed enlightenment 
for uncritical readers. It will give 
new ideas to that misdirected group 
who blame the Catholic Church and 
the Diaz government for the evils 
which history really lays at the 
door of the anti-clericals and the 
post-Diaz leaders, the men responsi- 
ble for twenty-five years of graft, 
bloodshed and bankruptcy, during 
which hardly a single prominent 
figure escaped a violent death. This 
background completed, the author 
comes to grips with issues which 
are now political storm centers, Oil, 
American Intervention, The Six 
Year Plan, and the Catholic Re- 
ligion. Probably no other English 
book on modern Mexico contains 
200 pages on these four issues with 
so much factual information, frank- 
ly presented and intelligently ar- 
ranged. Readers of Gruening’s 
widely circulated work—on which, 
by the way, Mr. Waugh passes sev- 
eral critical comments — will find 
here a much needed corrective to 
the superficial and tendentious ac- 
count given in Mexico and Its Heri- 
tage. 

Mr. Waugh reminds his readers 
that the present anarchy in Mexico 
has a world-wide significance. To- 
day the country is ruled by “an un- 
easy compromise” between Nazism 
and Communism. To one who 
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studies the sequence of events in- 
telligently “Mexico is as dangerous 
as any part of the world.” More- 
over, there is a moral to be learned 
from her decay, the majority of 
the rulers of Mexico have not been 
men of good will; their aims have 
been purely material; and they have 
started by denying the primary hy- 
pothesis of just government. 


Much less serious, yet in its way 
not less interesting, than the book 
just reviewed is a well named vol- 
ume, written by a young Catholic 
from Oxford, trained in newspaper 
work and novel writing who roamed 
through the Mexican hinterland 
with open eyes and quick pen, pic- 
turing what he saw and interweav- 
ing much history past and present 
into the diary of his daily wander- 
ings. Another Mexico conveys a 
definite impression of its author’s 
high intelligence and blunt sin- 
cerity; and he truly sketches a 
country very different from that de- 
scribed by the average traveler in 
Mexico. Indeed, the reading of 
these chapters may be recommend- 
ed as an acceptable substitute for 
the rather uncomfortable and pos- 
sibly dangerous expedient of a per- 
sonal visit to the out of the way 
corners here described. It contains 
so many delectable passages that 
one wishes for an alphabetical in- 
dex so thal they could be easily read 
again. J. McS. 


Men, Women, and Places. By Sigrid 
Undset. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

It is interesting to observe once 
again to what a considerable ex- 
tent Sigrid Undset’s interests seem 
to be connected with England and 
English literature. Indeed, except 
for the opening essays, on “Blas- 


phemy,” the studies of Maire Bre- 
gendahl and Leo Weismantel, and 
the “Summer in Gotland,” this book 
is entirely of English inspiration, 
though one may surmise that its 
contents were chosen largely with 
an eye on the English-reading pub- 
lic. For American Catholics one of 
the most pleasant surprises is the 
serious attention given to Henry 
Longan Stuart’s novel, Weeping 
Cross. Stuart, who is known to 
have smarted under neglect, would 
have been consoled could he have 
read Fru Undset’s treatment of him. 

The article on D. H. Lawrence 
must be almost the only one by a 
woman that is not frenetic or silly 
-——though heaven knows most of 
those by men on that subject are 
not conspicuous for sanity. If Fru 
Undset is not particularly pro- 
found, she shows cool common 
sense, as in her remark: “In ages 
and among peoples which actually 
realized the freedom of speech that 
he believed would save humanity, 
Lawrence would have felt extremely 
ill at ease.” She sees clearly what 
he is driving at, but judges it by a 
comprehensive Catholic culture and 
—what is almost as important in 
this case—with dry humor. 

The same quality appears even 
more conspicuously in the essay 
“Margery Kempe of Lynn”—busi- 
ness-woman, eccentric, virago and 
mystic of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, whose writings have only re- 
cently come to light. But I for one 
wish that instead of having written 
on Lord Falkland—the Lucius Cary 
of Ben Jonson’s ode—Sigrid Undset 
had written upon his mother. Lady 
Falkland, the unsuccessful Catholic 
poet and very successful Catholic 
kidnaper of her own children, was 
a more amusing person than 
Charles I.’s Secretary of State, and 
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one better worth writing about. 
The book closes with an essay on 
Glastonbury. We are glad to have 
these pieces, which reveal the many- 
sidedness of Fru Undset’s mind, 
even if they will probably not great- 
ly add to her reputation. 
J. K. M. 


Black Folk, Then and Now. By W. 


E. Burghardt Du Bois. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 


For an author to begin the very 
first sentence of his book with a 
statement that “This is not a work 
of exact scholarship” is to preju- 
dice the reader from the outset, par- 
ticularly if the work professes to 
be largely of an historical nature. 
Yet, these are the half dozen words 
with which Dr. Du Bois chose to 
begin the preface to the volume at 
hand. It so happens that the re- 
viewer is sufficiently versed in liter- 
ature on the Negro to know that the 
book is credible, that it represents 
a prodigious amount of labor, and 
that it is a laudable effort to make 
available a neglected phase of Ne- 
gro history. The reviewer is also 
sympathetic enough to know that 
even if its purpose is to build up a 
case for the Negro, the author may 
be excused on the ground that here- 
tofore most works in the fields 
covered have been chiefly concerned 
with writing down the Negro. But 
how many of Dr. Du Bois’ readers 
will be so versed and sympathetic? 

Here is a book of 383 pages con- 
taining literally thousands of his- 
torical and factual statements con- 
cerning the Negro, yet the author 
gives only 135 footnote references 
to 79 authors or sources and gives 
a number of direct quotations with 
no references at all. Several of the 


few statements concerning things 
inaccurate 


Catholic are in fact. 
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Failure to document certainly mini- 
mizes the value of what is undoubt- 
edly a good piece of work because 
the reader finds himself continually 
wondering how much of it is exact 
truth and how much is Dr. Du Bois’ 
or some one else’s opinion of what 
the facts should be. The attitude 
of the author in expecting his read- 
ers to accept his word as apodictic, 
unfortunately, is shared by too 
many Negro writers who make 
generalizations difficult of proof 
and accept statements of fact with- 
out bothering to check them care- 
fully. It is the very attitude which 
the Negro so rightly deprecates in 
white authors dealing with the Ne- 
gro. 

The general theme of the book is 
not new. Carter G. Woodson 
covered virtually the same histori- 
cal matter in his The African Back- 
ground Outlined (1936) while 
Maurice Delafosse went over the 
field in Les Noirs de l'Afrique 
(1921) and Civilisations Négro-Afri- 
caines (1925), both of which were 
translated in a combination work, 
Negroes of Africa, by F. Figelman 
(1931). What differentiates Dr. Du 
Bois’ work from its predecessors are 
his interpretations, particularly in 
the latter chapters on African land, 
labor, politics, and education. His 
interpretations, however, are pa- 
tently influenced by his admira- 
tion for “the magnificent and apos- 
tolic fervor of Karl Marx” (p. 382). 

Dr. Du Bois is professor of Soci- 
ology in Atlanta University, author 
of several books on the Negro, 
former editor of The Crisis, and 
was in his day one of the most out- 
standing Negro leaders in the 
United States. This volume is his 
response to an “increasing curiosity 
as to the place of black men in the 
future social development; in their 
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relation to work, art, and democ- 
racy” (p. vii.). It is an enlarge- 
ment of a much smaller work pub- 
lished twenty-three years ago, The 
Negro, and while incorporating 
some of that former essay, for the 
most part it is an entirely new pro- 
duction. In time, the volume covers 
from prehistoric eras to the pres- 
ent. In locale, it is concerned chief- 
ly with Africa, with only a few 
chapters on the Negro elsewhere. 
In matter, it is, in the early chap- 
ters, anthropological and ethnologi- 
cal; in the mid-portion it is con- 
cerned with the slave trade; while 
in the last chapters it discusses the 
Negro in the modern picture, with 
special reference to the European 
partition of Africa. With all its 
faults, Black Folk, Then and Now, 
is recommended to all those who as- 
sume that the Negro has no history 


worth while recording. J. T. G. 
The Hopkins Manuscript. By R. C. 


Sherriff. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Sherriff opens his new novel 
with a consciously, deliberately, 
cold-bloodedly clever presentation 
of a pale and painstaking little Eng- 
lishman who might be a British 
cousin to our own Caspar Milque- 
toast. He turns the floodlight of 
analysis on him, and, incidentally, 
on the English Everyman, and we 
must admit it is great fun to watch 
the victim writhe. Particularly do 
we find it amusing to watch the 
British male’s detached adherence 
to formal conduct, irrespective of 
facts or motives, in times of crisis. 

But this author is far from being 
the aloof observer one might sup- 
pose. His story takes on a cumula- 
tive pace; it moves from subtle 
satire to stark tragedy; it is a pas- 
toral, a hurricane, a world calamity, 


a war of the fates, and the disarmed 
reader becomes surely and inex- 
tricably identified with the puzzled, 
scurrying, helpless little Edgar Hop- 
kins, until in the end, annihilation 
provides the longed-for escape. 
There is tenderness, too, in the mid- 
section, with a trace of the botani- 
cal schoolmaster from Journey’s 
End, and a charming embodiment 
of the nicest sort of English boy 
and girl. And of course all of this 
adds to the dramatic irony when 
the whole story, sealed in a vacuum 
flask, is found centuries hence by 
excavators seeking for a vestige of 
a lost civilization in the ruins of 
Britain. Laugh as we must at the 
wit with which every chapter is 
starred, we nevertheless cannot es- 
cape the rumbled warnings that 
sound with deep reverberations 
throughout the whole sinister alle- 
gory. It is not enough to fear the 
moon when man’s worst enemy is 
Man. Cc. A. 


G. K. Chesterton. By Maurice Evans. 


Cambridge: At the University 
Press. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.75. 


To write a really satisfactory 
book on G. K. Chesterton a man 
must be, in the first place, a really 
competent literary critic (which 
means that he must also be a liter- 
ary artist); in the second place, a 
philosopher (though one of the 
non-professional sort that Chester- 
ton was himself will suffice), and 
finally have humor and gusto. The 
writer who has, so far, come closest 
to having these qualifications is 
Chesterton’s brother, Cecil, who 
nearly thirty years ago produced an 
anonymous study. Mr. Evans 
writes fairly well, and is honest, but 
he lacks brilliance and his little 
book can hardly be said to be gay. 
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He does, however, give a good 
summary of Chesterton as a thinker 
and stylist, though he adopts the 
easier and less adequate method of 
considering his subject under the 
headings of “The Novels,” “The Es- 
says,” “The Poems,” and so forth. 
But as Chesterton used simultane- 
ously nearly all the literary forms 
for the exposition of his philosophy, 
the only way of really grappling 
with him is by tracing his develop- 
ment as a thinker, without at any 
moment losing sight of the fact that 
he was also one of the greatest of 
rhetoricians (in the good sense) 
and an august spirit who had at 
command almost every mode from 
satire and fantastic fancy to the 
most impassioned eloquence for the 
furthering of his ideas: Mr. Evans 
sees this, but puts it without much 
force or sparkle, and says, “It is not 


SHORTER 


Fiction: All the Tomorrows. By 
Naomi Lane Babson (New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50). 
Strangely reminiscent of the fatalis- 
tic philosophy of old Omar is this 
new novel. The “blurb” on its pa- 
per jacket states as an accepted fact 
that “chance is master of the uni- 
verse.” Hence it is not strange that 
the book leaves the reader rather 
baffled and bewildered. Felix Lo, 
illegitimate half-breed reared in 
poverty, suddenly rises to wealth 
when adopted by his Chinese grand- 
father because he is the only “son” 
in the family. From that moment, 
by sheer forcefulness and determi- 
nation, Felix manages to fulfill his 
various ambitions, only to be left at 
the end with a sense of the utter fu- 
tility of all his striving. The char- 
acters are no mere puppets; they 
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without significance that Chester- 
ton did not go over to Rome till re- 
latively late in his life.” It is of 
still greater significance that Ches- 
terton did go over to Rome, and at 
the height of his powers. 

Yet Mr. Evans, though not a 
Catholic, is in general sympathy 
with Chesterton, and makes some 
good points relating to the influ- 
ences that acted upon the Wild 
Knight (chiefly by way of recoil) 
and the influence he has exerted 
over writers so diverse as Aldous 
Huxley and T. S. Eliot. And he 
concludes: “From first to last, 
through polemic, poem and novel, 
he never ceases to uphold the hu- 
manity of the Cross; and we can 
think of no finer title for him, nor 
would he desire one, than the last 
of the Crusaders.” 

J. K. M. 


NOTICES 


are intensely real and individual. 
Particularly attractive is Apricot, 
mother of Felix, who is in constant 
rebellion against following customs 
simply because they are customs. 
The book gives a very entertaining 
and colorful picture of Chinese life, 
and is well worth reading in spite 
of the false philosophy of life on 
which it is based. 

Fray Mario. By Helen Douglas 
Irvine (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00). Strong in black 
and white values as the Clare 
Leighton frontispiece which intro- 
duces it, this story increases in ef- 
fect as floods of vivid color later 
lend their contrasting warmth to 
the whole. The thwarted and love- 
less childhood of Mario in the 
gloomy castle of his aristocratic 
forebears, gave way to a youth of 
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distorted aims and unbalanced ef- 
forts and, in the end, to a dark and 
pitiful maturity. Micaela, the 
“Black Bitch” of Lima, who fren- 
zied the mobs with her dancing, 
lured them with her acting, and 
ruled them through her protector 
the Viceroy,—Micaela, too, lived in 
a world of contrasts, of flame and 
darkness, of cheers and vitupera- 
tions. Mario and Micaela had this 
in common, that whether on the 
mountain peak or in the valley or 
in desolation’s darkest cave, al- 
ways to each there came a faint ray 
of beauty, a flute note from heav- 
en’s choir. Their love story, like 
their lives, calls for pity if not for 
very clear understanding nor 
whole-hearted sympathy. Life in 
eighteenth century Lima is broadly 
and vividly sketched. 

The Violent Take It by Storm. By 
Dorothy Mackinder (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00). Once again 
we come across the Thais theme, 
but used with new life and greater 
subtlety than usual, and in this case 
pointing the way to a brief but in- 
tensive look at the deeper spiritual 
values of an everyday world. The 
seed planted in the soul of a street- 
girl by a holy young priest takes 
root and lives, unrecognized, during 
many years of her life as actress 
and courtesan. On the other hand, 
the young priest succumbs slowly 
to the debilitating influences of 
comfort, praise and the material 
needs of his church building. The 
change in him, when seen after 
twenty years of hidden idealization, 
provides the shock necessary to 
bring to bloom the long dormant 
flower of Paloma’s spiritual life. 
She finds a good man where she had 
looked for a saint. Her heroic but 
silent efforts to help him to achieve 
sanctity give this book its specific 








character and raise it high above 
the ordinary novel of its kind. 

Demon Daughter. By Honoré Mor- 
row (New York: William Morrow 
& Co. $2.50). Mrs. Morrow’s en- 
tertaining book, written in collabo- 
ration with the daughter concerned 
who is now, despite natural fore- 
bodings, a happy and respectable 
young matron—provides much il- 
luminating material for anyone in- 
terested in the psychology of the 
modern adolescent. Hard-boiled 
lovable, spirituelle, mendacious, 
jeopardy-craving Felicia was ex- 
treme, but she was not incredible. 
The background of a cultured and 
pleasantly luxurious home is well 
indicated and the picture of herself 
inadvertently drawn by Mrs. Mor- 
row is both delightful and admi- 
rable. 





RELIGION: Liturgy and Life. By 
Dom Wesseling, O.S.B. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40). 
“The term liturgy in this booklet,” 
says Dom Wesseling, “is never re- 
stricted to the use of the Missal, or 
to one or other rite, but stands for 
the concrete and practical realiza- 
tion and expression of our corpo- 
rate life in the Mystical Body.” In 
three meaty chapters the scholarly 
Benedictine sets forth the meaning 
of the liturgy, its influence upon 
man’s moral and spiritual life, and 
its power to transform the universe 
into one immense sacrament of 
unity and peace. Liturgy is de- 
fined as the Common Act. The Act 
is Christ’s Redeeming-Act, worked 
out organically in the living Church, 
by a union of Christ, priest and peo- 
ple in the highest of sacraments, 
Holy Mass. Liturgy, concrete, per- 
sonal and loving, turns everything 
into an act of concrete personal love 
of Christ. In a word liturgy is iden- 
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tical with Christianity, integral, un- 
alloyed and uncompromising. 
There is no discussion of rubrics, 
Gregorian chant, or the use of Latin 
in these pages. Dom Wesseling 
avoids externals and gives us a phi- 
losophy of the liturgy. The average 
reader may find the book a bit ob- 
scure at times. The author meets 
this problem by urging his readers 
to read his book twice. 

The Year’s Liturgy. Vol. I. By 
Right Rev. Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $2.10). 
Fully convinced that few laymen 
would ever read the many volumes 
of Archbishop Shuster’s Sacramen- 
tary or Dom Guéranger’s Liturgi- 
cal Year, the late Dom Cabrol 
planned a two-volume edition of the 
year’s liturgy. The first volume 
treats of the Sundays, Feasts and 
Ferials from Advent to Trinity Sun- 
day. The Abbot has kept the divi- 
sion between the Proper of the Sea- 
sons and the Proper of the Saints, 
a necessary distinction today as it 
is found in all our liturgical books; 
he has grouped them in a way to 
remind us that until the ninth cen- 
tury they were commonly united. 
Each liturgical season has its own 
historical account, and each liturgi- 
cal day is in its correct place; but 
for the actual texts the reader is re- 
ferred to the Missal and the Ves- 
peral. For brevity’s sake in Ad- 
vent, Lent and other liturgical sea- 
sons the Apostles, Popes, Martyrs, 
Confessors and Virgins are grouped 
together, a simple method which 
lends greater unity to the whole. 

Eucharistic Prayers from the 
Ancient Liturgies. Chosen and Ar- 
ranged by Evelyn Underhill (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.00). Miss Underhill reprints 
here some of the prayers already 
published in her book, The Mys- 
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tery of Sacrifice; and adds twice 
as many more. The whole collec- 
tion, drawn from the Syrian, Egyp- 
tian, Byzantine, Roman and Galli- 
can liturgies, is distributed in five 
groups corresponding to the suc- 
cessive phases of the Eucharistic 
action, “Reparation, Offertory, In- 
tercession, Consecration, Commu- 
nion.” Both as an aid to devotion 
and as a revelation of the majestic 
beauty of these ancient Catholic 
prayers, this little book will well 
repay attention. 

Gods of the Gentiles. By Rev. 
George C. Ring, S.J. (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50). 
This is a popular but up-to-date 
history of the religions of Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia, Egypt, Greece and 
Rome. The period covered em- 
braces three thousand years before 
Christ; the center of action is the 
vast Mediterranean region. The au- 
thor insists that the history of re- 
ligions is not a branch of Christian 
apologetics. It aims at determin- 
ing, by a method strictly compara- 
tive and inductive, what were the 
causes that originated and devel- 
oped man’s complex religious his- 
tory. He adds: “the certainties 
that will emerge in the progress of 
such a science can, of course, no 
more contradict the certainties we 
hold by revelation than can the cer- 
tainties emerging from the progress 
of geology and astronomy.” It is 
true that scores of unbelieving 
scholars today unfairly trace Chris- 
tianity to pagan prototypes the bet- 
ter to deny its divine origin. Father 
Ring does not directly answer these 
slanderers, but holds that his objec- 
tive treatment adequately refutes 
these false assertions of Christian 
dogmatic borrowings. The volume 
is well illustrated, and provided 
with an excellent bibliography. 
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The Queen of Ireland. By Mrs. 
Thomas Concannon (Dublin: M. H. 
Gill € Co. 12s 6d). Mrs. Concan- 
non tells us that in compiling this 
history of the devotion to Our Lady 
in Ireland she has drawn greatly 
from a thousand-page manuscript 
of Father Berghman, owned by the 
Redemptorists of Dublin. This 
Flemish Redemptorist who labored 
more than twenty-five years in 
Ireland copied out the records of 
Marian devotion in that country 
wherever he could find them; in 
diocesan histories, lives of the Irish 
saints, Church histories, chronicles 
of religious institutes, the transac- 
tions of various archaeological so- 
cieties, the native annals, the an- 
cient Missals, the Leabhar Breac, 
the Book of Armagh, the Leabhar 
Imnuin, the Celtic festologies and 
martyrologies, and the traditions of 
the people. In a dozen chapters 
the author describes the ancient 
Marian hymns, the famous shrines 
and statues of Our Lady, the devo- 
tion of the people to the Brown 
Scapular, the Rosary; the many 
churches dedicated to Muire Mha- 
thair; the fostering of love for the 


Blessed Virgin by the religious or- 
ders, the imaging of Our Lady on 
the High Crosses of Monasterboice 
and of Clonmacnoise, on croziers, 
miters, pectoral crosses and epis- 
copal seals. 

The Circle of Sanctity. By Paul 
McCann (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $2.50). In this volume 
the author has grouped brief 
sketches of a dozen saints under the 
six virtues of wisdom, poverty, obe- 
dience, humility, charity and jus- 
tice. Excellent portraits are given 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Robert 
Bellarmine, St. Francis of Assisi, 
St. Francis de Sales, St. Jeanne 
d’Arc, St. Ignatius, St. Augustine, 
St. Teresa, St. Gregory the Great, 
St. Vincent de Paul, St. Thomas 
More and St. John Fisher. An in- 
troductory chapter, entitled The 
Circle, discusses the pleasure pas- 
sions, the aggressive passions, 
Catholic shrines and paintings of 
Our Lady and the saints, similari- 
ties and dissimilarities among the 
saints, the essence of sanctity, the 
Church’s teaching with regard to 
the veneration of the saints and 
their intercession. 
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